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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO   THfc 


FIRST    EDITION, 


nprtis  Work  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Auguft 
-*•  1784,  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  then 
laft  Seffion  of  Parliament.  When  it  was  originally 
in.  contemplation,  the  Author  had  no  conception 
of  the  tmmenfe  difficulties  attending  it;  and  they 
have  increafed  to  iuch  a-degree,  that  he  has  found 
it  irnpoffible  to  purfue  it  farther  ac  prefent.  He 
has  judged  it  expedient  however,  to  lay  before  the 
Public,  the  Firft  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Work  • 
and,  if  the  prefent  publication  fhould  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception,  he  propofes  attempting  a 
Third  Part,  containing — A  Hiftory  of  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  National  Income,  together  with  lome 
Obiervations  on  its  prefent  State— An  Hiftoricai 
Account  of  the  progrefs  of  our  National  Ex- 
pences— Obfervations  on  the  Rcfources  of  the 
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Nation — An  Analyfis  of  our  Public  Debts,  atfd 
an  Inquiry  into  the  real  Nature  and  Amount  of  the 
Burden — A  Plan  for  re-eftablifhing  the  Public 
Credit  and  Finances  of  the  Country  5  together 
tvith  forne  Account  of  the  Progrefs  and  -prefent 
State  of  the  Revenues  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is  impoffible  that  a  Work  of  this  nature, 
which  embraces  fuch  a  number  of  objects,  and 
includes  fuch  an  extent  and  variety  of  matter, 
fhould  be  perfeded  at  once.  To  complete  it  in  a 
manner  fuited  to  the  Author's  ideas  and  wiihes;  to 
compofe  fuch  a  Hiftory  of  our  Revenue,  as  may 
clear  up  many  doubtful  points,  correct  the  mi£ 
takes  of  former  hiftorians  upon  the  fubjefl,  and 
minutely  afcertain  the  real  (late  of  the  national  in- 
come, in  every  asra.of  our  hiftory,  would  require 
many  years  of  fcvere  labour  and  intenfe  application. 
The  prefent  Work  indeed  is  little  more  than  the 
firft  fketch  or  outlines  of  fuch  a  performance  :  and 
as  the  Author  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  execute 
fo  laborious  a  tafk  himfelf,  it  is  his  intention  to 
add  to  the  Third  Part,  a  full  Account  of  all  the 
various  Writings  which  have  been  publifhed  upon 
the  Finances  of  this  Country,  which  may  be  of 
ufe  to  any  other  perfon,  who,  with  more  leifure,  and 
happier  talents,  may  alfo  have  courage  and  induflry 
equal  to  fo  arduous  an  undertaking. 

It  is  6nly  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  although 
we  have  had  many  naval,  military,  commercial, 
ccclcfiaftical,  and  parliamentary  hiftories,  yet  this 
it  may  be  faid,  is  the  firft  attempt  at  a  financial 
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hiftory,  on  an  enlarged  fcale  *;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  received  by  the 
Public  with  the  greater  candour  and  indulgence. 

WHITEHALL, 
February  25,  1785. 


•  The  celebrated  Turgot,  appreciated  well  the  importance  of 
a  financial  hiftory.  We  are  cold  in  the  memoirs  publiibed  of  his 
life  and  writings,  "  II  avoit  charge  M.  TAbbe  Roubaud, 
"  decrire  1'Hiftoire  des  Finances,  depuis  le  commencement  de 
"  de  la  Monarchic,  et  il  comptoit  lui  aflurer  un  traitement  con- 
"  venable,  pour  cet  ouvrage  important."  Memoires  fur  la 
vie,  et  les  ouvrages  de  M.  Turgot,  i  vol.  8vo.  Imprime  an 
1782.  p. 188, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE 


SECOND    EDITION, 


TJTVE  years  have  now  elapftd,  fince  the  following 
Work  was  originally  fent  to  the  prefs.  During 
that  period  the  Author  has  the  fatisfadion  of  find- 
ing, that  it  has  rifen  in  eftimation  and  demand, 
infomuch  that  a  republication  of  it  has  become  ne- 
ceffary.  It  is  nosv  reprinted,  with  fuch  corre&ions 
as  a  more  accurate  investigation  into  the  Hiftory  of 
our  Rt venue  has  pointed  out.  The  alterations,  at 
the  fame  time,  are  not  very  material,  excepting  in 
fo  far  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  Debts  incurred 
by  the  American  War,  which  has  turned  out  much 
mere  confiderable  than  was  at  firft  apprehended. 

WHITEHALL, 
February  26,  1790. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE 


THIRD     EDITION. 


INCE  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Work  was 
printed,  anno  1790,  the  attention  of  the 
Author  has  been  almoft  exclufively  directed,  to 
the  carrying  on  that  extenfive  and  laborious 
publication,  intitled,  "  The  Statiftical  Account 
"  of  Scotland,"  and  all  the  various  enquiries  and 
purfuits  refulting  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  other  meafures 
conne&ed  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country ;  and  though  the  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
venue had  been  long  out  of  print,  the  Author 
was  led,  from  the  hurry  of  other  important 
avocations,  to  poftpone,  from  time  to  time, 
the  publication  of  another  Edition,  more  ef- 
pecially  as  he  expefted  that  the  war  would 
have  been  fooner  terminated,  which  would 
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have  enabled  him  to  have  given  a  view  of  the 
total  expence  of  that  war,  and  to  have  com- 
pared it  with  preceding  ones.  Finding,  how- 
ver,  that  there  was  no  certainty  when  the 
war  would  be  brought  to  a  conclufion,  he  re- 
folved  to  dedicate  any  leifure  the  bufmefs  of 
Parliament  would  admit  of,  to  republifh  that 
Work,  in  the  courfe  of  the  feflion  which 
commenced  in  January  1801. 

The  firft  Volume,  containing  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Revenue  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  the 
origin  of  our  public  debt,  is  reprinted  with 
little  variation  from  the  original  publication. 
In  the  fecond  Volume,  however,  very  confi- 
derable  alterations  were  neceflary,  and  though 
that  part  is  not  fo  perfect  as  the  Author  could 
Have  wifhed,  yet  he  flatter?  himfelf,  that  it 
contains  a  diftindt  and  clear  ftatement  of  the 
fituation  of  our  Finances. 

In  the  former  Editions,  the  Work  was,  in 
various  places,  interfperfed  with  long  Tables 
of  the  National  Income  and  the  Expenditure, 
which  feemed  to  interfere  with  that  freedom 
that  naturally  belongs  to  hiflorical  narration. 
It  was  therefore  thought  more  advifeable,  to 
feparate  thofe  Tables  from  the  reft  of  the 
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Work,  and  to  print  them  diftin£lly.  It  has 
alfo  occurred,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
a  variety  of  public  accounts,  and  a  number  of 
other  papers,  connected  with  the  Revenue  of 
the  country,  pubmlied  at  the  fame  time.  It 
is  therefore  propufed  to  add  another  Volume, 
in  'he  courfe  of  the  next  feflion,  in  which  all 
thofe  different  particulars  will  be  contained. 

It  5s  alfoneceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Author 
has  not  yet  been  able,  either  to  collect  all  the 
information  he  requires,  fo  explain  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  Revenue  of  Scotland,  nor 
to  draw  up,  what  he  has  long  anxioufly 
wifhed  for,  a  ihort  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
venue of  Ireland,  which  would  complete 
the  whole  Plan  of  his  original  undertaking. 
But  he  propofes  to  fet  about  thefe  impor- 
tant enquiries,  as  foon  as  circumftances  will 
admit  of  it,  and  to  include  both,  in  the  third 
Volume,  which  remains  to  be  publifhed.  In 
regard  to  Ireland,  as  he  is  likely  to  be  fa- 
voured with  the  obliging  afliftance  of  feveral 
refpe&able  Gentlemen,  deeply  converfant  with 
the  finances  of  that  country,  he  is  perfuaded 
that  the  Chapters  explaining  the  Irifh  Income 
and  Expenditure,  will  not  be  the  leaft  intereft- 
ing  Part  of  the  whole  Publication. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  he  has  endeavoured,  to  make 
the  Work  as  accurate  and  as  complete  as  pof- 
fible,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  the  means  of 
enabling  perfons,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  finances 
of  the  country,  than  hitherto  they  have  b^n, 
by  which  injudicious  fyftems  of  taxation  may 
be  avoided,  and  public  profufion  may  be 
checked  :  and  above  all,  by  which  the  cele- 
brated advice  of  the  learned  Bodin,  may  ftand 
a  better  chance  of  being  carefully  attended 
to,  than  it  has  been  for  fome  time  paft,  "  Ca- 
"  vendum  eft,  ne  exhaufto  aerario,  repentina 

calamitate  Republica  deferatur  V 

•  JSodinus  De  Repub.  lib.  6.  cap.  2. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

AND 

PLAN  OF   THE  WORK. 


THE  power  of  a  State  muft  greatly  depend  on  the  i 
•  •  *+*  /•**•  /*  •         •  f  i        i  i     tij 

income  it  pofTefTes.     If  it  enjoys  a  confiderable  plan  o 

and  unencumbered  revenue,  it  can  employ  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  fubjects  to  carry  on  war,  or  may 
cultivate  to  more  advantage,  the  arts  of  peace, 
when  unembarrafTed  with  hoftilities :  whereas,  with 
a  fmall  income,  it  can  neither  reward  the  fervices, 
nor  encourage  the  exertions  of  its  people  ;  and  it 
rnuft  principally  truft,  both  for  its  improvement 
and  protection,  to  the  natural  activity  of  mankind, 
or  to  the  voluntary  and  difinterefted  zeal  of  public- 
fpirited  individuals. 

But  however  numerous  the  advantages  of  a  great 
revenue,  they  are  dearly  purchafed  if  they  cannot 
be  procured  without  opprefilon.  A  certain  lhare 
of  his  annual  income  no  individual  can  refufe  to 
contribute  for  the  general  purpofes  of  the  State. 
Sometimes  alfo  a  flight  additional  burden  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  labour,  and  a  fpur  to  greater 
diligence  and  activity.  But  if  the  load  becomes 
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to°  heavv'  eitner  i°  confequence  of  the  greatnefs 
of  the  amount,  or  the  impolitic  mode  of  laying  ie 
on,  the  induftry  of  a  nation  diminifhes,  its  wealth 
neceffarily  difappears,  the  number  of  its  people 
decreases,  and  the  greater  the  occafion  it  has  for 
refources,  the  fewer  it  will  adtually  enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  the  fyftem  of  finance  fo  prevalent 
in  modern  Europe,  has  an  unavoidable  tendency 
to  public  oppreffion :  wars  are  perpetually  arifing, 
and  the  conteft  generally  is,  who  can  firft  drain  the 
exchequer,  and  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  foon  difcovered,  that  war  is  not  a  favourable 
feafon  for  impofing  heavy  taxes  on  the  property 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  beft  mode  of  com- 
manding the  neceflary  fupplies  is,  to  borrow  from 
thofe  who  have  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  nation 
and  the  fecurity  it  can  afford ;   and  confequendy 
•who  are  willing  to  leave  their  capitals  unclaimed, 
provided  they  are  regularly  paid  a  certain  annual 
intereft.     To  pay  that  intereft,  new  taxes  muft  be 
devifed ;  and  as  little  care  is  taken  by  ignorant,  by 
interefted,  or  by  timid  minifters,  to  leflen  the  incum- 
brances  of  war  during  the  fiiort  intervals  of  peace, 
the  burden  perpetually  increafes ;  and  the  unhappy 
fubjedl:  finds  himfelf  obliged,  not  only  to  affift  in 
defraying  the  charges  neceflary  for  fupporting  the 
government  under  which   he  more  immediately 
lives,  but  is  alfo  compelled,  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  expences,   incurred    for   expeditions 
which  took  place  a  century  ago,  and  for  wars, 
perhaps,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of 
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the  nation,  conduced  with  profufion  and  weaknefs, 

ana  plan  oj 

and,  of  courfe,  terminated  with  difgrace.  ***  Work. 

In  no  country,  has  the  f)ftem  I  allude  to,  been  " 
carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  ifi  Great  Britain. 
From  the  year  1688  to  the  prefent  time, 
(A.  D.  1800,)  it  has  been  under  the  neceffity  of 
increafing  its  revenue  from  about  £.  2,000,000  to 
above  £.36,000,000^  Annum*.  Perhaps  the  ftate 
can  (till  bear  that  burden,  heavy  as  it  is;  But  as  any 
confiderable  addition  to  it  would  probably  be  found 
unfupportable,  and,  at  any  rate,  as  fuch  a  fyftem, 
muft  fooner  or  later  end,  either  in  total  bankruptcy, 
or  the  mod  grievous  oppreflion,  it  is  full  time 
for  the  nation  at  large  to  confider,  what  meafures  are 
the  beft  calculated,  to  relieve  itfelf  arid  its  pofterity, 

from  the  danger  either  of  infamy  or  diftrefs. 

To  affift  the  public  in  fo  important  a  difcuflion,  the 
following  Work  has  been  compofecf. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  hiflbrical  account  of 
the  finances  of  this  country,  the  fubje<5l  naturally 
divides  itfelf  into  two  branches :  the  firft  will  relate 
to  our  public  revenue  prior  to  the  revolution  1688  : 
the  fecond,  to  our  fyflem  of  finance  fince  that 

a  By  a  refblution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  dated  28th  July 
1800,  (No.  17.)  it  is  declared,  "  That  eftimating  the  grofi 
"  receipt  of  the  permanent  revenue  to  continue  the  fame  as  in 
"  the  year  ending  5th  of  July  1800,  and  adding  thereto  the 
«c  additional  expected  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  impofed 
'*  in  this  feffion  of  parliament,  the  total  amount  to  be  raifed  by 
"  permanent  and  temporary  taxes,,  for  the  fervice  of  the  year 
"  1800,  may  be  computed  at  £.36,728,000," 

B  3  period. 
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Per*ot^  During  the  firft  era,  the  expences  of  the 
the  Work,  ftate  were  principally  defrayed  by  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  crown.  It  feldom  happened  that  any 
extraordinary  tax  was  impofed  upon  the  people  ; 
and  even  then,  it  was  only  a  temporary  grant  to 
the  monarch  upon  the  throne.  The  period  fmcc 
the  revolution,  is  diftinguifhed  by  principles 
of  a  very  different  nature.  The  ftate  has 
aflumed  the  appearance  of  a  great  corporation  ;— 
it  extends  its  views  beyond  the  immediate 
events,  and  prefling  exigencies  of  the  moment;— 
it  forms  fyflems  of  remote,  as  well  as  of  imme- 
diate profit  -, — it  borrows  money,  to  cultivate,  to 
defend,  or  to  acquire  diftant  poflefiions,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  advantages  they 
may  be  brought  to  yield  ; — at  one  time  it  protefts 
a  nation  whofe  trade  it  confiders  as  beneficial : 
at  another,  it  engages  in  war,  left  the  power  of  a 
neighbour  and  of  a  rival  fhould  become  too  great : 
in  fhort,  it  propofes  to  itfelf  a  plan  of  perpetual 
accumulation  and  aggrandizement,  which,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  conduced,  muft  either  ter- 
minate, in  the  poflefllon  of  an  extenfive  and  a 
powerful  empire,  or  in  total  ruin. 

How  far  fuch  a  fyftem  can  boaft  of  advantages 
adequate  to  the  hazards  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, and  the  confequences  to  which  it  leads, 
will  more  fully  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  follow- 
ing inveftigation. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Modes  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ancient  Britons  for 
raifing  a  public  Revenue. 

E  original  inhabitants  of  the  fouthcrn  part  of  Ancient 
this  ifland,  it  is  probable,  were  defcended  from 
the  ancient  Gauls  or  Celtas,  to  whom  they  bore  a 
ftrong  refemblance  in  refpedt  to  manners,  language, 
government,  and  religion.  They  were  divided  into 
many  tribes,  or  fmall  communities,  who  being 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  each  other, 
could  make  but  little  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
cultivation  and  improvement.  Their  commerce 
principally  confided  in  the  exportation  of  hides,  tin, 
and  other  articles  of  inconfiderable  value,  and  from 
which  little  profit  could  be  derived.  Their  hiftory 
remains  involved  in  fable  and  obfcurity,  until  they 
became  objects  of  importance  fufficient  to  draw 
upon  them  the  notice  and  the  arms  of  Rome, 
when,  after  a  gallant  ftruggle,  they  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  refign  their  independence,  and 
fubmit  to  its  yoke. 

The  government  of  the  ancient  Britons,  like 

that  of  every  nation  in  a  fimilar  ftage  of  fociety, 

was  of  a  mixed  nature.     Each  little  tribe  had  a 

B  4  prince 
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&rc  Pr*ncc  or  ^ader,  who  conducted  the  operations  of 
war  3  and  who,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and 
fuccefs  in  that  department,  acquired  influence  and 
authority  over  the  community  in  times  of  peace. 
But  the  weight  of  fuch  princes  was  of  little  avail) 
unlefs  it  accorded  with  the  general  wiflies  and  pre- 
judices of  their  fubjects  ;  and  their  income  was  of 
too  fcanty  and  limited  a  nature  to  furnifh  them 
with  the  means  of  increafing  the  little  power  they 
were  able  to  obtain. 

The  domain,  or  perfonal  eftate  of  the  monarch, 
was  the  principal  fupport  on  which  he  placed  his 
dependence.  It  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  court,  and  occafionally  to  reward  their 
fidelity  and  attachment  with  beneficial  grants.  If 
any  addition  was  made  to  the  territory  of  the  ftate, 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  general  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
the  fovereign,  by  which  that  domain  would  be  not 
a  little  increaied  3  and  when  his  authority  came  to 
be  more  confirmed,  important  acceffions  would 
arife,  from  the  frequent  confifcations  which  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fuch  turbulent  communities. 

The  Britifh  kings  drew  fome  advantage  from  the 
exercife  of  certain  prerogatives  with  which  they 
were  invefted*  They  commanded  the  forces  of 
the  community,  and  enjoyed  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  the  plunder  that  was  taken  $  and  the  exclufivc 
privilege  they  poffefled  of  coining  money,  was 
probably  attended  with  fome  pecuniary  benefit  a. 

*  Henry's  Hift.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i,  p.  206. 

10  Prefents 
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Prefents  and  fubfidies  from  foreign  nations,  arc 
alfo  accounted,  by  fuch  monarchs,  an  important 
fotirce  of  wcakh.  "  The  German  princes  (we  are 
"  informed  by  a  great  hiftorian)  chiefly  rejoice 
*c  in  the  gifts  which  come  from  neighbouring 
*f  countries,  not  only  fuch  as  are  fent  by  par- 
«<  ticular  perfons,  but  in  the  name  of  the  ftate  V 
To1  the  monarch  of  a  fmail  tribe*  a  fuit  of  fplendid 
armour,  rich  harnefs,  and  chains  of  gold,  arc 
matters  of  great  moment ;  and  the  tranfmon  is  not 
difficult  from  the  receiving  of  fuch  prefents,  to 
that  of  an  annual  fubfidy  in  money.  The  Romans 
indeed  were  the  firft  who  taught  the  northern 
nations  in  general  that  mercenary  fyftem. 

Before  taxes  exift  to  any  great  amount,  a  politic 
and  popular  fovereign  may  draw  a  precarious 
revenue  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his 
fubjecls.  The  northern  nations,  as  defcribed  by 
Tacitus,  beftowed  on  their  princes,  of  their  own 
accord,  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  grain,  with  a  view,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  honour  and  of  reverence,  to  fupply  their 
necefTitiesc.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  fuch  contributions  were  cuflomary  among  the 
ancitnt  Britons;  and  indeed  they  are  the  real 
fpring  from  which,  in  almofl  every  country,  taxes 
are  derived. 

Such,  joined  to  perfonal  fervices  in  war,  were 
the  (lender  fources  on  which  alone  the  ancient  in- 

b  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  15,  e  Ibid. 
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jr.itent  habitants  of  this  country  depended,  in  order  to 
prote6t  themfelves  and  their  poflefllons,  from  the 
'  ambition,  the  military  force, 'and  the  opulence  of 
Rome.  Yet  poor  as  the  Britons  were,  and  feldom 
united  with  each  other,  they  were  not  fubdued 
without  making  a  gallant  and  obftinate  refiftance. 
If  the  conqueft  was  fo  difficult  in  their  ftate  of  po- 
verty and  difnnion,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted, 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  repelled 
their  invaders,  had  they  been  the  fubje&s  of  one 
monarch,  pofleffed  of  valour  and  ability  in  war, 
and  enjoying  an  income  fufficient  to  have  enabled 
him  to  reward  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  his  fub- 
jedts.  But,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  "  they  rarely 
cc  united  their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy ; 
"  and  by  this  means,  while  each  community  fought 
"  feparately,  they  were  all  fuccefftvely  fubdued  V* 


CHAR     II. 

Of  the  Revenues    of   Britain    under   the  Roman 
Government. 

|N   examining   the   various  political   diftinftions 

the  time  of        i     ,  .  -.  7 

the  Romans.       between  ancient  and  modern  nations,  none  is 
more  ftriking,  or  perhaps  better  entitled  to  attention, 

d  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  12.  Thofe  who  \vifh  farther  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  ancient  Britons,  may 
confult  Campbell's  Political  Survey,  book  iv.  ch,  I.  and 
Henry's  Hift.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

than 
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than  the  great  difproporcion  between  them  in  re-  *«*»«*<• 

or  .  the  t'ur.e  of 

garcl  to  their  public  revenues,  it  is  a  lingular  and 
aftonifhing  circumllance,  that  the  province  of 
Gaul  alone,  fliould  have  been  able,  about  a  century 
ago,  to  maintain  a  body  of  men,  equal  to  the 
whole  military  and  naval  eftablimments  of  the 
Roman  empire  a  >  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  revenues  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  joined  together,  are  at  this  time  greater, 
in  nominal  amount,  than  the  whole  income  of  that 
empire,  when  it  was  mod  rlouriming  and  moll 
extended b. 

It  is  natural  to  afcribe  this  circumftance,  in. 
fome  meafure,  to  the  difcovcry  of  America,  and 
the  great  increafe  of  fpecie  in  confequence  of  that 
event ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  fuch  an 
increafe  muft  have  enabled  modern  nations  to  pay, 
with  greater  facility,  the  demands  of  their  refpec- 
tive  governments.  But  notwithftanding  the  great 
influx  of  money  into  Europe,  fince  the  fuccefsful 
difcoveries  of  Columbus,  unlefs  ancient  hiftorians 
deceive  us,  more  fpecie  muft  have  actually  exifted 
in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
during  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  or  of  Trajan,  than 
now  circulates  in  the  three  monarchies  above  men- 

a  Gibbon's  Hift.  vol.  i.   p.  18. 

b  A  great  modern  hiftorian  calculates  the  amount  of  the 
Roman  revenue  at  only  15  or  £.  20,000,000  of  our  money. 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  But  it  mull  have  become  more  con- 
fiderable,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  when  a 
general  fyftem  of  exaction  was  fpread  over  the  whole  empire. 

tioned ;~ 
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tloncd  ;    and  confequently   other  caufes,    perhaps 

the  time  of  .  .         .  .  .        .  n   ,  ,  \. 

the  following  in  particular,  mult  ha  ye  produced  fo 
great  a  difproportiort. 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Romans,  confidered 
commerce,  and  the  arts  depending  on  it,  as  but 
fecondary  objects  of  attention.  With  them,  valouf 
in  war,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  jurifprudence  and 
political  interefts  of  their  country,  were  the  only 
eftimable  qualifications  j  whilft  the  fkill  necefiary 
for  carrying  on  traffic  was  looked  upon  in  a  light 
the  moft  contemptible.  The  profeffion  of  a  mer- 
chant being  held  in  difrepute,  it  was  purfued  by 
none  who  had  fpirit  or  abilities  calculated  for  more 
popular  and  refpedable  employ  ments.  Hence 
little  encouragement  was  given  to  commercial  ex- 
ertions ;  the  principles  of  trade  were  but  little  at- 
tended to,  andinftead  of  any  addition  and  improve- 
ment to  the  progrefs  made  by  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  difcoveries  they  had  brought  to  light 
were  neglected,  and  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  they 
had  difplayed,  remained  unrivalled  by  their  con- 
querors. But  in  modern  times  the  cafe  is  different  ; 
trade  is  no  longer  confidered  as  difhonourable  ;  it 
is  undertaken  by  men  of  the  greateft  capacity,  and 
of  the  moft  refpectable  characters  ;  the  principles 
of  commerce  are  developed,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derftood:  a  fpirit  of  induftry  is  excited;  the  efforts 
of  the  merchant  and  of  the  manufacturer  meet  with 
every  poflible  countenance  and  fupport:  a  new 
ftruggle  has  arifen  among  nations,  and  the  contefl 
is,  not  only  who  fhall  acquire  the  greateft  extent 

of 
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of  territory,  but  alfo  who  (hall  poflefs  the  greateft 
number  of  active  and  induftrious  fubje&s.  The 
confequence  is,  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  gene- 
ral wealth  of  thofe  countries  where  fuch  objefts 
have  been  attended  to ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
enabled  to  furnifh  a  greater  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  ftate. 

The  extenfion  of  paper  credit,  and  the  eftablifh- 
rnent  of  public  debts  %  are  alfo  circumftances 
which  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  increafe  the 
oftenfible  income  of  feveral  modern  nations.  By 
the  eafier  circulation  which  paper-money  and 
credit  produced,  individuals  are  better  enabled  to 
pay  the  public  burdens  impofed  upon  them.  If 
taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  as  is  ftill  the  cafe  in  poor 
and  uncultivated  countries,  paper-money  would  be 
of  left  advantage  to  individuals  or  to  the  public. 
But  as  the  exchequer  muft  have  money  from  the 
people,  and  as  it  receives  with  equal  facility  paper- 
money  and  fpecie,  the  increafe  of  the  one,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  is  equally  ufeful  as  a  pro- 
portionable addition  to  the  other. 

In  a  country  where  taxes  are  laid  upon  articles 
of  confumption,  and  where  the  intereft  of  the 
national  incumbrances  is  paid  chiefly  to  the  natives, 
the  public  debt  itfelf  contributes  to  the  increafe  of 
the  revenue.  This  feeming  paradox  it  is  not 

c  There  is  an  interefting  paflage  in  Livy,  (lib.  24.  c.  18.) 
from  which  it  appears,  that  during  the  great  diftreffes  of  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  the  money  belonging  to  minors  and  widows 
was  borrowed  for  the  public  fervice  :  but  this  arofe  from  the 
preffure  of  a  particular  exigency,  and  was  not  any  permanent 
branch  of  Roman  polity. 

difficult 
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difficult  to  account  for.     In  Britain,  for  example, 

th'e  time  r.f  ...  . 

tfo  Romans,  tvery  individual  who  confumes  his  income,  mult 
"  pay,  in  taxes  to  the  ftate,  about  one-fifth  part  of 
what  he  expends,  exclufive  of  the  tax  lately  im- 
pofed  on  income,  by  which  an  additional  tenth  is 
exacled.  If,  therefore,  there  is  paid  to  the  natives 
of  this  country,  /.  1  5,  000,000  per  annum,  as  the 
intereft  of  their  (hare  of  the  national  debt,  a  fifth 
part  of  that  fum,  or  £.  3,000,000,  will  be  re- 
paid by  thofe  creditors  in  taxes  on  confumable 
articles,  to  the  very  government  from  which 
it  is  received,  together  with  £.  1,500,000  as 
their  proportion  of  the  tax  on  income,  mak- 
ing in  all  no  lefs  a  fum  than  £.  4,500,000, 
repaid  by  the  public  creditors  to  the  exche- 
quer d.  ,  This  circumftance  greatly  contributes 
to  render  our  national  incumbrances  much  lefs 
burdenfome  than  otherwife  they  would  be.  A 

d  From  the  refolutions  patted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on 
the  28th  July  1802  (No.  14.),  it  appears  that  the  inte- 
reft of  the  public  funded  debt  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
£.  20,269,000,  from  which  there  is  to  be  deducted,  (fee 
Kefolution  4th,)  firft  the  fum  of  JT  .  3,730,000  which  is  annually 
applied  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  in  addition  to 
the  annual  million;  and  if  £.  1,539,000,  as  intereft  due  to 
foreign  creditors,  (the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  exactly 
afcertained,)  is  alfo  deducted,  there  will  remain  £.  15,000,000 
per  annum  payable  to  the  native  creditors  of  the  country,  who 
repay  to  the  public,  by  the  direct  tax  on  income,  and  indirect 
taxes  on  confumption,  the  tax  on  legacies,  &c.  at  leaft 
£  .  4,500,000  of  the  money  they  receive.  Thefe  fums,  it  is 
evident,  are  perpetually  varying  ;  but  thefe  obfervations  will 
fufficiently  explain  the  principles  on  which  fuch  calculations 
ought  to  be  drawn  up. 

new 
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new  debt  thus  produces  a  new  fource  of  re- 
venue,  at  leaft  in  proportion  as  the  annual  inte- 
reft  of  fuch  a  debt  is  paid  to  the  natives  of  the 
kingdom. 

Though  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  can- 
not boaft,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  of  contiguous 
provinces  fubjed  to  their  yoke,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  they  enjoy  diftant  colonies  and  pofleffions, 
which,  in  many  refpeds,   are  equally  beneficial. 
The  furplus  of  the  products  of  thefe  pofTeflions, 
after  maintaining  their  inhabitants,  it  is  well  known, 
centre  in  the  capital.     The  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  fur- 
nifhes  income  and  employment  to  many  individuals 
in  the  former,  who  are  thus  better  enabled  to  pay 
the    burdens   to  which   they    are    fubjecl:.      The 
wealthieft  colonifts  are  in  general  fond  of  refiding 
at   the   feat  of  government,    and   contribute,  by 
the   taxes    levied    on    their    property   and   their 
confumption,  to  increafe  the  income  of  the  ftace  -y 
and  in   fome  cafes,  fuch  colonies,  pay  no  incon- 
fiderable  fum,  (after  fupporting  their  own  eftablifh- 
ments)  into  the  coffers  of  the  fovereign. 

Not  only  have  means  been  invented  to  increaie 
the  wealth,  the  induftry,  and  the  refources  of 
nations  in  modern  times,  but  better  modes  have 
alfo  been  devifed  for  railing  public  revenues. 

The  ancient  Romans  fhewed  no  mercy  to  the 
nations  they  conquered.  No  fooner  were  the 
natives  completely  difarmed,  and  a  little  inured  to 
the  yoke,  than  they  found  how  fatal  it  was  to  be 

fubjecl: 
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to  cliftant  rulers,  ignorant  of  their  fituation 
anc]  carelefs  of  their  complaints.  Provided  a 
revenue  was  raifed,  they  were  little  anxious  about 
the  means  by  which  it  was  erFe&ed  :  but  tyranny 
defeats  its  own  object;  and  thofe  countries  arc 
tiniformly  the  moft  productive  of  revenue,  where 
there  is  the  lead  opprcffion,  and  where  the  greateft 
attention  is  paid  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity 
of  the  people* 

It  is  notpropofcd  to  give  any  particular  account 
of  the  Roman  fyftern  of  taxation,  as  it  is  a  fubject 
which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  Roman,  than 
to  the  Britilri  hiftory,  and  would  requi?e  a  per- 
formance of  no  contemptible  fize  to  elucidate.  IE 
fs  fuHicient  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to  remark, 
chat  the  taxes  paid  by  Britain,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  partly  levied  ia^kmd, 
and  partly  in  money  :  that  thofe  who  paid  taxes  in 
kind,  were  obliged  to  furnifh  about  a  tenth  part 
of  she  produce  of  their  lands,  aad  to  carry  the 
qaantity  they  were  rated  at,  to  any  diftance  how- 
ever great,  according  to  the  fuppofedneccfiitiesof 
she  (late,  or  to  the  caprice  of  thofe  who,  were  ia 
po-wer  :  that  fo  heavy  a  duty  was  laid  upon  cattle 
(ia  which  Britain  particulaily  abounded),  that* 
joined  to  other  grievances,  it  was  the  occafion  of 
a  very  dangerous  revolt,  which  was  not  extinguiihed 
but  with  the  greateft  difficulty  :  that  heavy  cuftoms 
were  paid  upon  goods  both  imported  and  exported  : 
that  the  proprietors  of  mines  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  certain  ihare  of  their  profits^  for  the  benefit  of 

the 
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the  (late  :  that  a  duty  was  laid  upon  commodities  *™.  •- 
fold  by  auction,  or  in  the  public  market,  above  '**=« 
a  certain  value  :  that  capitation  taxes  were  rigor- 
oufly  executed;  to  which  might  be  added,  a  variety 
of  other  imports,  on  legacies,  flavcs,  houfes,  pil- 
lars, hearths,  air,  artifts,  animals,  and  other 
articles  too  tedious  to  mention  e  :  <c  Nay,  fuch, 
"  it  is  faid,  is  the  exquifite  tyranny,  and  infatiable 
<c  avarice  of  the  Romans,  that  they  extort  taxes 
cc  even  from  the  deadf;  alluding  to  a  duty  upon 
the  body  of  the  deceafed,  before  it  was  fuffered 
to  be  buried. 

At  firft,  the  income  of  the  province  of  Britain, 
did  not  pay  the  whole  expence  of  the  eilablifh- 
ment  g  ;  but  it  came  at  length  to  be  fo  confider- 
able,  as  to  furnifh  the  Imperial  treafury  with  fome 
valuable  remittances.  It  is  fuppofed  by  a  modern 
hiftorian,  who  founds  his  calculations  upon  the 
authority  of  Lipfius,  that  the  whole  revenue  could 
not  be  lefs  than  £.  2,000,000  fterling  h.  Our 
information,  however,  as  to  the  finances  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  general,  and  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  fpecific  fum  drawn  from  each 

e  See  Henry's  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
Campbell's  Political  Survey,  book  iv.  chap.  2.  Whitaker's 
Hiftcry  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

F  Xiphil.  ex  Dione  Nicso,  in  Nerone. 

z  Appian,  in  Pref.  p.  3. 

h  Henry's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  But  Campbell  fays, 
that  it  is  impoffible,  at  prefent,  to  form  any  probable  guefs,  of 
the  Pvornan  income  from  this  iiland.  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii. 
p.  493,  note  9. 

VOL.  i.  c  different 
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province,  is  too  fcanty  and  defective,  to 
tke  *""""•  furni&  us  with  the  materials  neceflary  to  form  any 
exact.  computation. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England,  during  the  Government 
cf  the  Saxons. 


Revenue  T^ROM  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  to  the  inva- 
fion  of  Eng]and  b7  William  of  Normandy, 
comprizes  a  period  of  about  620  years;  an  aera, 
diftinguifhed  above  all  others,  in  the  Englifh,  and 
perhaps  in  any  other  hiftory,  for  perpetual  wfcrs^ 
ravages,  and  bloodfhed. 

On  the  final  retreat  of  the  Romans,  the  north- 
ern parts  of  England  were  laid  wade,  by  the  deful- 
tory,  but  deftru&ive  incurfions  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  Upon  their  repulfion,  a  defperate  and 
fatal  difpute  arofe,  between  the  original  natives 
of  the  country,  and  the  Saxons,  their  auxiliaries. 
The  latter  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  mod  fertile 
provinces  of  the  iiland,  than  the  little  kingdoms 
into  which  they  were  divided,  began  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  fole  poffefflon  and  entire 
government  of  the  country.  This  important  dif- 
pute vvas  no  fooner  brought  to  a  conclufion,  than 
the  Saxons  were  attacked  by  a  dangerous  enemy, 
who  haraffed  their  coafts  with  the  mod  deftrudive 
12  inroads', 
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inroads,  and,  afcer  much  (laughter,  compelled 
them  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  fovereigns  of 
Denmark.  At  lad,  William  of  Normandy  boldly 
determined  to  attempt  another  revolution,  and 
actually  fecured  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  the 
government  of  a  country,  thus  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  conquerors,  who  were  fuccef- 
fively  vanquifhed  in  their  turn. 

Little  or  no  advantage  could  arife,  from  a  review 
of  the  reigns,  or  an  account  of  the  revenues,  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  monarchs,  who,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  wielded  the  fceptre  of 
England  during  the  sera  above  mentioned.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  general  iketch  of  the 
refources  from  which  their  income  arofe,  without 
entering  into  minute  and  unimportant  details. 

The  demefnes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs 
were  very  great :  a  circumftance  not  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy, 
were  founded  by  chieftains,  who  commanded 
troops  attached  to  them  by  the  ties  of  confan- 
guinity,  who  were  born  with  an  hereditary  regard 
for  the  family  they  reprefented,  or  were  led  to 
join  in  the  incurfion,  from  the  high  idea  they  enter- 
tained of  their  courage,  character,  and  good  con- 
duct. In  other  words,  they  were  the  heads  of 
clans  or  little  tribes,  fuch  as  now  exift  among  the 
Tartars,  and  fome  veftiges  of  which  ftill  remain 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Such  commanders, 
it  is  probable,  would  claim  a  confiderable  (hare  of 
the  territory  that  was  conquered ;  and  as,  bcfidcs 

c  a  the 
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e  plaufibilitv  of  their  original  pretenfions,  it  was 
government,  difcovcrcd  in  the  courfc  of  the  war,  that  many 
advantages  refultcd  from  fubordination  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pre-eminence  on  the  other,  it  was 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  new  acquifition,  would  be  given  to  the  leader, 
not  only  to  preferve  fo  ufeful  a  pre-eminence,  but 
allb  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  to 
reward  his  valour  in  the  field.  Thus  each  petty 
monarch  of  the  Heptarchy,  came  to  be  pofieffed 
of  a  landed  eftate  of  great  value  and  extent; 
and  when  all  the  domains  of  thefe  different 
kingdoms,  united  to  enrich  one  fovereign,  the 
whole  niu  ft  have  yielded  a  very  confiderable 
revenue. 

The  power  of  a  monarch  to  determine  queftions 
litigated  among  his  fubjeds,  is  one  of  the  firfl 
prerogatives  with  which  he  is  entrufted.  Em- 
ployed in  diftributing  juftice  among  the  people, 
in  proceis  of  time  he  is  accounted  the  preferver 
and  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and  gradually 
becomes  intitled,  to  a  (hare  of  the  fines,  impofed 
upon  thole,  who  difturb  the  quiet  and  good  order 
of  his  government.  Among  the  Saxons  and  other 
northern  nations,  criminals  of  every  defcription 
were  only  fubjecl  to  pecuniary  punifhments,  in 
proportion  to  the  fuppofed  atrocioufncfs  of  their 
offences  :  nay,  30,000  thrimfas  were  fuppofed  to 
be  a  fufBcient  atonement  for  the  unpremeditated 
murder  of  a  monarch,  of  which  15,000  were  paid 
to  his  kindred,  and  15,000  went  into  the  public 

flock, 
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(lock,  or  enriched  his  fucceflbr  '.  Among  a  rude 
and  licentious  people,  fuch  as  the  Saxons,  it  is 
probable  that  crimes  of  every  dye  and  denomina- 
tion were  not  unfrequent ;  and,  as  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  mulcts  impofed  on  the  offenders, 
belonged  to  the  king,  it  muft  have  added  not  a 
little  to  his  income. 

By  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government,  .there  were  three  important  duties, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Trinoda 
'Jitas,  to  which  every  proprietor  of  land  was 
fubjeci.  At  firft,  they  were  exacted  in  kind,  and 
every  individual  was  obliged  to  appear  in  perfon, 
when  legally  called  upon,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
pelling the  enemy,  of  conflrucling  fortreffes  for 
the  public  deffence,  or  repairing  the  bridges  ne- 
ceiTary  for  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 
Such  fervices,  both'for  the  advantage  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  convenience  of  its  more  opulent  and  in- 
duftrious  members,  were  gradually  converted  into 
money  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  taxes  known  under 
the  name  of  Heregeld>  Burg-lote^  and  Brig-lote, 
which  it  appears  were  occafionally.  levied  by  the 
Saxon  monarchs  k. 

1  Bifhop  Fleetwdod  (Chron.  Free.  p.  29.)  fuppofes  30,000 
thrimfas  to  be  equal  to  150  Saxon  poun3s  of  filver.  Hume 
(Append,  vol.  i.  p.  219  )  converts  this  fine  into  £.  1300  of  our 
money.  But  another  hiftorian  calculates  it  only  at  £.351  ' 
11:3.  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
Rapin  remarks,  that  ivllful  murder  was  punifhsdj  not  by  a 
line,  but  with  death, 

:  The  word  Bete,  in  the  Saxon  language,  fignifies  to  repair. 
Rapin's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  note  3. 

c  3  But 
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the  or<3inary  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the 
perfonal  ferviccs  of  the  people,  were  not  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Danes.  They  naturally  began  their 
depredations,  either  in  the  weakeft  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  or  in  places  where  they  flattered  th.em- 
fclves  with  the  greateil  booty,  or  where  they  were 
the  leaft  expected  ;  and  as  their  progrefs  was 
marked  with  every  fpecies  of  devaftation  and 
horror,  it  was  found  neceflary,  when  the  kingdom 
was  unable  or  unprepared  to  oppofe  them,  to 
purchafe  their  departure  almoft  on  any  terms,, 
In  order  to  raife  the  money  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  each  hide  of  land2  (of  which  it  is  faid  there 
were  243,600  during  the  Saxon  government)  was 
made  fubjecl  to  a  tax  of  one  fhilling  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times. 
This  impofition,  which  was  called  Danegeld,  or 
Dane-money,  was  firft  raifed  by  Ethelrtd,  anna 
991,  and  enabled  him  to  purchafe  an  ignominious 
truce  from  the  Danes  for  the  fum  of  £.  1  0,000, 
equal  to  about  £,  300,000  of  our  modern  money. 
Anno  994,  a  fimilar  agreement  was  made  at  the 

1  A  hide  of  land,  is  by  Tome  authors  calculated  to  be  as  much 
as  one  plough  can  manage  in  a  year.  Bede  fixes  it  at  the 
quantity  neceflary  to  maintain  a  family.  Some  are  fo  par- 
ticular as  to  fay  that  it  contained  one  hundred  acres;  others 
sgain  aflert,  that  the  number  of  acres  was  uncertain.  This 
tax  was  fometimes  called  Hidagjum.  See  Mort.  Hift.  of 
England,  vol.  5.  p.  93.  Brady  (Hift.  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p.  270,  note)  fays,  that  there  were  about  274,950  hides  of 
land  in  England.  See  alfo  Lytt,  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 
vol.  Hi.  p.  82. 

price 
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price  of  £.  16,000".  But  fucli  bribes  only 
ierved  to  expofe  the  miferable  Saxons  to  frefh 
infults,  and  greater  extortion.  For  gratifying  the 
avarice,  increafed  the  hopes,  and  fwelled  the  de- 
mands,  of  the  invaders n ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
thefe  events  furniih  an  ufeful  lefTon  to  other 
nations,  not  to  truft  for  their  fafety  and  protection, 
to  the  wealth  they  are  polTefled  of,  but  rather  to 
depend  on  the  vigouf  of  their  councils,  and  their 
valour  in  the  field. 

At  firft,  this  tax  was  laid  on  folely  to  bribe  the 
Danes  to  defift  from  their  depredations ;  but  after- 
wards, under  the  pretence  of  making  preparations 
to  prevent  their  inroads,  it  became  an  annual 
branch  of  the  revenue,  and  was  levied  by  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Ethelred,  until  Edward  the  ConfefTor, 
anno  1051,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  popular, 
not  only  abolifhed  it,  but  reftored  to  the  feveral 
proprietors  from  whom  it  had  been  collected,  as 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  remained  in  the 
exchequer  °.  It  will  be  feen,  in  a  future  period 

m  See  Brady's  Hiflory,  vol.  i.   p.  123. 

n  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Danes  anno  1002,  was  £.  24,000 ; 
anno  1007,  £.  36,000  ;  anno  1012,  £.  48,000.  The  laft  tri- 
bute of  this  kind  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  bribing  the  Danes, 
was  anno  I oi 8,  when  Canute  exacted  the  fum  of  £.  72,000 
from  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  about  £ .  1 1 ,000  from  the 
city  of  London  befides,  with  a  view  of  rewarding  his  Danilh 
followers,  and  of  inducing  them  to  leave  England,  which, 
without  fome  pecuniary  recompence,  would  not  eafily  have 
been  effected.  Brady's  Hill,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

0  See  Webb's  account  of  Danegeld.  Madox  Excheq. 
chap.  xvii.  p.  i.  Mort,  Hift.  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  1 18. 

C  4  Of 
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°^*  tne  hift017  °f  our  revenue,  that  this  odious  and 
opprcffive  burden  was  revived  by  William  the 
Norman ;  a  circumftance  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the  Englifh. 

It  is  impoffible  to  form  any  accurate  calcula- 
tion, of  the  income  that  would  arife,  from  thefe  and 
the  other  fources  of  revenue p,  which  the  king  of 
England  enjoyed  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons, 
to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  heptarchy,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  It  is  computed 
that  the  tax  called  Danegeld,  at  the  rate  of  a 
{hilling  for  each  hide  of  land,  raifed  12,180  Saxon 
pounds,  equal  in  point  of  real  value  to  £.  360,000 
of  our  modern  money  ;  and  confequently  the  tax 
laid  on  by  Canute  anno  1018,  amounting  to  83,000 
Saxon  pounds,  was  equal  to  a  modern  land-tax  of 
£ .  2,000,000  and  a  half.  It  was  found,  however, 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  country  to  bear  -,  and 
Danegeld,  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Nor- 
man, never  afterwards  exceeded  4  s.  per  hide  ; 
but  whatever  was  the  income  of  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs,  (when  they  pofTefled  abilities  adequate  to 
their  fituation),  their  revenue  amply  furnifhed 
them  with  the  means  of  being  refpecied  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  enabled  a  prince  pofTcfTed 
of  Alfred's  genius  and  capacity,  to  rival  the  fame, 

f  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Saxon  monarchs  exafted  fome  taxes 
of  a  feudal  nature,  particularly  reliefs,  then  known  under  the 
name  of  beriots,  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome  cuftoms  were 
paid  on  merchandife,  and  fome  profit  drawn  from  vacant 
benefices. 

and 
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and  to  fhare  in  the  immortality,   of  the  greateft  Ancient 
heroes  and  legiflators  of  antiquity  <J. 


CHAP.     IV. 

General  View  of  the  ancient  Revenue  of  the  Crown 
of  England. 

rpHERE  are  four  principal  fources  of  public  re-  Ancient  re- 

,,-,.,.  i      •        j   /•  venue  of  the 

venue.     The  nrlt  is,  the  income  derived  from  crown  of 
property  veiled  in  the   public ;    the  fecond,  the  Ens!andi 
emoluments  of  certain  lucrative  prerogatives  an- 
nexed  to    the   fovereignty  5  the   third,  voluntary 

<i  We  are  told  that  Alfred  divided  his  revenue  into  two 
parts;  he  referved  one  part  for  himfelf,  the  other  he  gave  to 
the  poor.  His  own  fhare  was  thro.vn  into  three  divifions, 
which  he  expended,  in  maintaining  his  houfehold,  in  paying 
his  architects,  and  other  curious  workmen,  and  in  penfions  to 
Grangers  invited  to  his  court,  for  the  inilrudion  of  his  fubjects. 
The  portion  of  his  revenue  appropriated  for  charitable  ufes, 
was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  firfl  was  affigned  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  general;  the  fecond,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  monaPeries  he  had  founded;  the  third,  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  profeffors  and  fcholars  at  Oxford ;  the  fourth,  for 
poor  monks,  whether  Englifti  or  foreigners.  Hearne's  Life 
of  Alfred,  p.  204. 

Such  as  wifh  to  be  more  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the 
revenue  of  England  under  the  Saxon  government,  may  con- 
iult  Henry's  Hittcry  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  Camp- 
bell's Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  499  ;  and  Stuart's  Hiftorical 
Differtation  on  the  Englilh  Conflitution,  p.  105.  137,  and 
142. 

con- 
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«-  contributions  from  the  people ;  the  fourth,  taxes, 
or  impofls,  not  fpontaneoufly  given,  but  legally 
exacled.  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  great  iburces 
all  public  revenue  muft  arife.  Without  entering 
into  any  particular  difcuflion  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  refpe<5tively  founded,  or  inquiring, 
where  they  are  peculiarly  productive,  or  which  of 
them,  in  various  circumftances,  may  have  the  bed 
claim  to  be  preferred,  the  fole  intent  of  the  pre- 
fent  chapter  is,  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
fources  whence  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown 
of  England  was  derived  ;  including  alfo  the  firft 
dawning  of  our  prefenc  financial  fyftem. 


I,     Property  vefted  in  the  Sovereign. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  obferved,  that 
the  royal  domains  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  were  very 
confiderable.  It  is  faid,  that  the  crown  was  pofTefled 
of  1422  manors,  befides  other  lands  and  quit  rents, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  ;  and  great 
additions  muft  have  arifen,  from  the  confifcated 
eftates  of  thofe  who  fupported  Harold,  or  who 
were  afterwards  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  conqueror. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  original  value  and 
extent  of  the  landed  property  of  the  crown,  and 
however  great  the  accefTions  which  it  might  re- 
ceive, and  though  the  ftricteft  laws  were  ena&ed  to 
prevent  its  alienation,  and  to  check  encroach- 
ments, yet  the  royal  domains  of  England  have 

fhared 
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fhared  the  fame  fate  with  thole  of  other  countries, 

•  /•    i  r          venue  tf  the 

and  hardly  a  veftige  now  remains,  of  the  extenlive  <rrCW«o/ 
property  which  William  I.  and  his  fuccefibrs  were  En£lltnd- 
poffeffed  of.     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  j  for 
when  great  eftates,  are  with  difficulty  kept,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  the  families  of  private  individuals, 
it  cannot  be  expected,  that  property  much  more 
valuable  and  extenfive,  can  be  long  preferved  from 
the  artful  rapacity  of  needy  favourites,  the  natural 
profufion  of  courts,  or  the  negligence  and  treachery 
of  their  officers. 

The  royal  forefts  yielded  no  direct  or  certain 
revenue  to  the  crown  :  an  income  could  not  be 
expected  from  wafte  lands  fet  apart  for  deer  and 
other  animals  of  the  chafe,  and  deftined,  not  for 
the  king's  profit,  but  for  his  recreation  and  amufe- 
ment.  However,  as  many  laws  were  pafled,  and 
particular  courts  and  officers  were  appointed,  for 
preferving  the  royal  game,  and  as  thofe  who  tref- 
pafTed  upon  the  royal  forefts,  were  liable  to  heavy 
fines  and  amerciaments,  profufe  and  needy  mo- 
narchs,  were  thence  enabled,  to  raiie  confiderable 
fums,  from  fuch  of  their  fubjects  as  lived  in  their 
neighbourhood  r.  This  mode  of  raifing  money 
was  often  complained  of  as  oppreflive.  It  fell  into 

T  The  king  poflefted  68  forefts,  13  chafes,  and  781  parks  in 
different  parts  of  England,  which,  confidering  the  extreme 
paffion  of  the  Engliili  and  Normans  for  hunting,  were  fo 
many  fnares  laid  for  the  people,  by  which  they  were  allured 
into  trefpaffes,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary  and 
rigorous  laws.  Hume,  Appendix  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

difufe 
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difufe  about  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  indeed  was 
totally  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  principles 

1gUl"d'      of  a  free  conftitution. 

Mines.  The  only  remaining  fpecies  of  property  which 
the  crown  of  England  was  entitled  to,  was  a  right 
to  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver  difcovered  in 
the  kingdom  :  nay,  it  was  contended,  that  if  the 
fmalleil  quantity  whatever  of  thefe  precious  metals 
was  difcovered  in  a  mine,  it  inftantly  became  the 
property  of  the  monarch.  This  harfh  and  impolitic 
idea,  was  not  completely  effaced,  until  it  was 
enacled,  foon  after  the  Revolution,  that  the  crown 
fhould  only  be  entitled  to  purchafe  the  ore  at  a 
certain  fixed  price  s ;  and  even  that  provifion  was 
found  to  be  of  too  unpopular  a  nature  to  be 
carried  into  practice. 

2.    Lucrative  Prerogatives. 

The  prerogatives  of  a  fovereign,  are  certain 
rights  annexed  to  the  royal  dignity  with  which  he 
Is  inverted*.  They  are  privileges  entrufted  to  him 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  public  j  and,  as 
they  are  properly  confined  to  the  fovereign,  and 
ought  not  to  be  ihared  by  any  of  his  fubjects,  they 
are  fometimes  attended  with  lucrative  advantages, 
and  have  yielded,  when  at  their  greateft  height, 
no  inconfiderable  revenue. 

*  !  Will,  and  M.  feff.  i.  c.  30.     5  Will,  and  M.  c.  6. 
1  Black.  Comm.  on  the  laws  of  England,  book  i,  chap,  vii. 
i.  p-  239.     7th  edit. 

The 
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OF 
SEIGMOA  T, 


The  kino,  in  particular,  by  the  laws  of  England, 

.  i        i  j          •    •       i 

was   accounted   the   fovereign  lord,    and  original 

proprietor  of  all   the  lands  in   his  kingdom.     It  E"&lattd- 

was  fuppofed  that  every  portion  of  the  foil  was  at 

firft  granted  by  the  crown,  and  was  holden  of  it, 

fubjecl:  to   military    and   other    fervices.      "  The 

(C  intention  of  this  fiction  was  to  enable  the  king, 

cc  by  his  royal  prerogative,  to  put  the  kingdom 

"  in    a   ftate  of  defence,  whenever  it  might    be 

"  neceffary  ;  and  every  holder  of  land,  was  thus 

"  obliged   to   maintain    the    king's   title,    and   to 

"  defend   his   territories,    with  equal    vigour  and 

"  fealty,  as  if  he  had  received  his  cftate  upon  that 

"  exprefs  condition  V     But  this  lyftem,  originally 

intended  for    the  public   protection  and  iecurity, 

was  afterwards  made  a  pretext,  to  introduce  a  plan 

of  tyranny  and  opprefilon,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in 

hiftory. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  proprietor  of  every 
eftate  in  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
was  burdened  with  military  fervices  ;  for  which,  iri 
procefs  of  time,  a  certain  fum  of  money  was  taken, 
by  way  of  fine  or  commutation,  called  ejcuage  x. 
2.  He  was  alfo  fubjecl:  to  certain  annual  payments  Q^t  rents 
or  rents  in  money,  laid  on  as  a  mark  of  the  lord's 
pre-eminence,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  vaiTal  in 

u  Black.  Comm.  on  the  laws  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p,  51. 
53,  &c.  ^ 

x  Efcuage  is  derived  from  efcu  (French)  a  fhield  ;  and 
ejcuage  was  a  certain  fum  of  monej  paid  in  lieu  of  the  fervice 
of  the  fhield. 

perpetual 
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perpetual  remembrance  of  his  feudal  fubordi nation. 

3.  He  was  obliged,    under  the  name   of  aids*  to 
give  pecuniary  affiftance  when  necefifary,  to  ran- 
fom  the  king's  perfon  if  taken  prifoner,  to  furnifh 
a  portion  to  his  daughter,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
expencc  incurred  on  making  his  eldeft  fon  a  knight. 

4.  It  was  fuppofed,  upon  the  death  of  the  feudal 
pofiefTor,  that  the  eftate  ought  to  revert  into  the 
hands  of  the  fuperior  lord,  and  under  that  pretence 
it  was  contended,  that  the  new  vaflal  ought  to  make 
him  a  preientof  a  fuit  of  armour  (which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  reckoned  peculiarly  valuable),  or  to  pay 
a  fine  under  the  name  of  relief ;  to  which,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  an  addition  was  made  called  primer 

eifW)  entitling  the  king  to  demand  from  the  heir 
of  any  of  his  tenants  /;/  captey  who  died  feifed  of 
a  knight's- fee,  one  year's  profit,  upon  his  being 
put  in  poileffion  of  the  eftate.  5.  If  the  heir  was 
underage  at  the  death  of  his  predeceflbr,  the  king 
was  entrufted  with  the  ward/hip^  or  the  cuftody 
both  of  his  perfon  and  eftate,  and  enjoyed  the 
income  which  it  yielded,  till  he  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  confequently  was  able  to 
perform  the  iervices  ftipulated  for  his  feud.  If 
the  heir  was  a  female,  me  came  of  age  at  fixteen 
years,  being  then  luppofed  capable  of  marrying  a 
huiband  who  might  a6l  in  her  ftead.  6.  If  the 
pofieiibrs  of  feudal  eftates  had  the  power  of  en- 
tering into  matrimonial  connections  during  their 
minority,  according  to  their  own  fancy  and 
humour,  they  m'rght  introduce  into  the  joint  pof- 

fefiion 
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fdfton  of  the/<f/,  an  enemy  of  the  lord  ;  perhaps  A. « 
one  defcended  from  a  family  \vich  whom  he  had  ^^aof 
an  hereditary  variance  y.     Upon  this  ground,  the  Eaefamf- 
feudal  fuperior  was  inverted  with  fome  degree  of 
control  over  the  ward's  marriage,  and  at  length 
the  right  of  felling  the  ward  in   marriage,  or  of 
receiving  the  price  or   value  of  the  match,  was 
confirmed  by   an  exprefs   a6l  of  the   legislature. 
7.  It  was  aflerted  by  the  feudal  lawyers,  that  when  Fine  of 
the  king  gave  an  eftate  to  be  holden  of  himlelf  a 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  it  was  a  gift  to  a   chofen  and 
felected  individual,  which  no  other  perfon  ought  to 
be  put  in  poiTcflion  of,  without  his  privity   and 
confent ;  and   that  any    attempt  to  infringe  upon 
this  eflcntial  ftipulation,  by  alienating  the  lands  to 
a  (Iranger,    ought  to   be  attended    with   the  for. 
feiture  of  the  grant2.     This  right  was  exercifed 
with  great  feverity,  during  feveral   reigns  in   the 
earlier  part  of  the  Englilh  hiitory,  until  at  lad  it 
was   determined   by  flat.  Edward  III.  c.  12.  that 
one  third  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  Ihould 
be  paid  by  way  of  fine9  for  a  licence  of  alienation  j 
but  if  the   tenants  prefumed  to  aliene  without  a 
licence,  that  they  (hould   be  liable  to  a  full  year's 
rent  of  the  eftate.     8.  Efcbeat  was  the  lad  fruit  or  ifc'^at. 
incident  rcfuking  from  the  feudal  fyflem.     It  was 

y  Dairy mple   on   Feud.    Prop,   chap.  ii.   fe£t.  2.  4th  edit, 
p.  38. 

2  Bacon's  Works,  folio  edit.  vol.  iii.  p,  551. 

a  fpecies 
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&  fpecies  of  confiscation  %  by  which  the  feud  re- 
9  verted  to  the  fovereign,  either  from  the  deliru 
quency  of  the  vaflal  (who  held  it  under  the  implied 
condition  that  he  fhonld  not  prove  guilty  of  any 
act  of  felony  or  treafon),  or  in  confequence  of  his 
dying  without  an  heir,  either  fit  to  perform  the 
ftipulated  fervices,  or  entitled,  by  the  original 
grant,  to  fucceed  to  the  feud. 

Such  was  the  heavy  and  complicated  fyftem  of 
perfonal  flavery,  and  of  financial  oppreffion,  to  which 
this  country  was  in  general  fubject,  from  the  inva- 
fion  of  William  the  Norman,  until  the  reftoration 
of  the  regal  government  in  the  year  1660.  Fortu- 
nately, by  1 2  Car.  2.  chap.  24,  the  whole  fabric 
was  demolifhed  at  one  blow,  and  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  juft  aftonifhment,  how  a  nation  who 
gloried  in  its  freedom,  and  boafted  of  the  mild- 
nefs  and  benignity  of  its  laws,  could  fuffer  itfelf  to 
be  loaded,  for  fo  many  centuries,  with  a  burden, 
which,  notwithftanding  fome  partial  mitigations, 
feems  to  h?ve  been  almoft  infupportable.  This, 
among  many  other  examples  which  might  be  pro- 
duced from  hiftory,  clearly  evinces,  how  ftrongly 
men  are  rivetted  to  ancient  ufages,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is,  to  bring  about  any  material  innovation, 
however  falutary  it  may  prove. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  advantages  attend- 
ing the  right  of  feigniory  :  for,  as  lord  paramount 
of  the  kingdom,  the  fovereign  claimed  all  bona 

*  Lawyers  nuke  a  diflin&ion  between  efcheats  and  for- 
feitures. See  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  117.  note  X. 
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vacantia,  or  goods  to  the  property  of  which  no  Ancient 
other  perfon  had  any  legal  pretenfion.     Upon  this 
principle  chiefly,  the  king  of  England  was  entitled  ;  En&lat 
i.  To  all  treafures  of  money,  gold,  filver,  plate> 
or   bullion,    found   hidden  in  the   earth.      2.  To 
waifsy  or  goods  ftolen  and  waived,  or  thrown  away 
by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  appre- 
hended, provided  the  party  injured  did  not  exert 
himfelf  in  the  purfuit  or  conviction  of  the  offender. 
3.  To  eftraySy  or  valuable  animals  found  wandering 
without  an  owner,  which,  it  is  faid,  belonged  to 
the  king,  not  only  as  bona  vacantia,  but  alfo  to 
recompenfc  the  damage  done  by  them'  to  the  foil, 
of  which  he   is   the  general   proprietor.     4.  To  Royal  fifh. 
certain  fifli  called  royal  on  account  of  their  fize 
and  value,  if  they  were  either  thrown  afhore  upon 
the  coaft,  or  caught  fo  near  it,  as  to  require  little 
dexterity  to  kill  them.     5.  To  goods  wrecked,  if  Goods 
no  proof  could  be  made  within  a  certain  fpace  of  wrecked< 
time  who  were  the  legal  proprietors  ;  a  privilege 
perhaps  given  to  the  fovereign  with  a  view  of 
inciting  him  to  check  the  inhuman  practices  too 
common  uponYuch  occafions,  when   fuch  goods 
are  fufFered  to  be  pillaged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaft.     6.  To  the  annual  profits  arifing  from  the 
eftates  of  idiots,  or  natural  fools,  after  defraying  idi0tS; 
the   expence  of  their  maintenance  ;   for  an  idiot 
was  accounted   nobody   by  the   law;  his   effects, 
therefore,  during   his   life,  were   confidered    as  a 
fpecies  of  bona   vacantia,    and    confequendy    be- 
longed to  the  fovereign;  but  after  his  death,  they 
VOL.  i.  D  again 
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jMuntre-    again  reverted  to  their  natural  owners.     Laftly,  to 

vtnueoftkt         L 

• '/      the  perlbnal,  as  well  as  landed  property  of  every 

U individual,  to  whofe  inheritance  no  juft  and  legal 

Goods  un-    claim  could  be  produced. 

inherited.  /   . 

However  trifling  any  advantages  arifing  from 
fuch  rights  may  appear  in  modern  times,  yet 
anciently,  they  were  accounted  of  confiderable 
value  and  importance.  Nor  was  it  reckoned  at 
all  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  to  exercife 
any  of  its  rights,  even  the  mod  obnoxious,  pro- 
vided it  yielded  profit  to  the  exchequer. 

The  remaining  prerogatives  of  the  crown  at- 
tended with  any  lucrative  advantages,  were  either 
of  a   military — judicial — political — — inquifitorial 
—commercial,  or  ecclefiaftical  nature. 
j.  Military       ^hc  rjgnt  of  declaring   war,    and   of  making: 

prerogatives, 

peace,  is   a   very   important   prerogative,  of  old 
veiled  in  the  fovereigns  of  this  country.     It  was 
originally  given  to  the  monarch,  in  confequence 
of  his  having  ufually  a&ed  as  the  general  of  the 
community ;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  juftice,  that  none  was  fo  capable  of  judging 
when  the  nation  was  in  a  condition  to  carry  on 
war,  or  required  a  peace,  as  the,  commander  of 
its  forces.     This  prerogative  was  attended  with 
fome  profit.    For,  in  confequence  of  it,  the  crown 
was  entitled  to  a  (hare  of  the  plunder  taken  in 
war,    and   it   received    into    its   exchequer    fuch 
tributes  as  the  enemies  of  the  (late  were  compelled 
to  pay,  in  order  to  purchafe,  either  a  continuation 
of  peace,  or  a  ceflfation  from  hoftilities, 

The 
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The   power  of  diftributing  juftice,  either  per- 


fonally,  cr  through  the  medium  of  courts  inftituted  J^r  * 
for  that  purpofe,  was  another  royal  privilege,  ac-  EnzlMd* 
quired  at  an  early  period  of  fociety,  and  produo  *•  Judicial. 
tive  of  feme  revenue.  As  the  adminiftrator  of 
the  laws,  and  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  all 
fines  and  pecuniary  punifhments  were  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  fovereign  ;  nay,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  giving  a  recompence  to  the  king  and  his 
officers,  for  their  trouble  in  adminiftering  juftice, 
they  were  permitted  to  exadl  fees  in  the  courfe  of 
a  great  variety  of  legal  proceedings,  the  profits  of 
which  were  originally  intended  for  the  royal 
maintenance,  though  fince  diverted  to  lefs  ufeful 
or  efTential  purpofes. 

The  fovereign  of  England  was  accounted  the  3.  political. 
fole  fountain  of  honour,  of  office,  and  of  privilege. 
It  will  appear,  in  the  progrels  of  this  work,  that: 
this  prerogative  yielded  fome  profit  to  the  exche- 
quer; fome  monarchs  difpofing  of  offices  for 
money  j  others  making  a  fale  of  titles  and  honours  $ 
and  in  general,  all  of  them  demanding  pecuniary 
returns  for  any  privileges  they  bellowed,  either  on 
corporate  bodies  or  individuals. 

It  was  imagined,  that  the  king  would  often  find  4. 
it  necelTary,  with  a   view  of  examining  into  the  ntl* 
real  (late  and   circumftances  of  the   country,  to 
make  a  perfonal  progrefs  throughout  his  domini- 
ons 5   and,   as  the    removal   of  the    court   would 
occafion  an  unufual  demand,  at  the  places  to  which 
it  went,  for  every  fpecies  of  provifions,  it  was 
o  2  thought 
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thought  requifuc  to  give  the  crown  a  right  of 
purchafing  neceflaries  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  houiehold,  at  an  appraifed  valuation,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  perfons,  and  even  to  force  the 
fale  or  the  hire  of  any  thing  peculiarly  wanted, 
without  the  owner's  confentb.  This  prerogative, 
which  obtained  the  names  of  purveyance  and  pro- 
emption,  was  afterwards  extended  to  every  fpot 
where  the  royal  family  refuied.  But  the  powers 
vefted  in  the  purveyors,  or  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  being  greatly  abufed,  and  indeed 
becoming  every  day  lefs  requifite,  in  confequence 
of  the  great  increafe  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, and  of  the  abundance  which  necefTarily  fol- 
lowed, the  whole  right  was  abolilhed,  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  harm  and  obnoxious  fyflem  of  mili- 
tary tenures;  and,  by  12  Car.  II.  chap.  24.  the 
hereditary  excife,  and  a  duty  on  wine  licences, 
were  fettled  on  the  crown  in  their  ftead. 
5.  Commer-  The  king  was  alfo  accounted  the  arbiter  of 
commerce.  In  that  capacity,  he  had  the  direction 
and  government  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. He  alone  eftabliflied  public  marts;  and  he 
might  appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  the  tolls  and 
other  profits  arifing  from  them.  He  had  the 
entire  regulation  of  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
the  kingdom,  a  right  that  was  attended  with  fome 
profit,  until  by  flatute  n  and  ia  W.  III.  chap. 
20.  the  office  of  aulnager  (who  received  certain 

b  Hume's  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  p.  365.  490.  547. 

4  fees 
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fees  for  meafuring  cloths  for  fale)  was  taken  awav;  Ancient  *- 

,.  f  •      venue  of  tht 

and,  as  money  is  the  medium  of  commerce,  it  cryiun  fr 
was  in  confequence  of  the   fame  prerogative,  that  * 
the   crown   enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  money, 
and  the  gain  attending  itc.     Nor  were  thefe  the 
only  advantages  refulting  from  this  right  j  for,   in 
virtue  of  acting  as  the  arbiter  of  commerce,  the 
king  claimed  the  lucrative  privilege  of  granting 
patents  and  monopolies,  which,  in  the  reigns  of 
the  firft  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  race,  was  particu- 
larly abufed:  nay,  the   poft -office    is   properly   a 
mercantile  monopoly,  which   is  ftill  retained   for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,   yielding  no  inconfider- 
able  revenue. 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  monarchs  e. 
of  England  have  been  accounted  the  head  of  their 
people,  not  only  in  civil,  but  in  ecclefiaftical  matters ; 
and,  even  before  the  Reformation,  they  enjoyed  fome 
privileges  and  revenues  from  the  church,  not,  how- 
ever, attended  with  much  real  profit,  as  they  were 
held  under  the  implied  truft  of  being  alone  made 
ufe  of  for  the  advantage  of  the  clergy.  Without 
examining  the  propriety  of  that  reftriclion,  it  is 
fufficient  to  remark,  that  either  as  head  of  the 


c  The  profit  of  coinage  was  5  s.  in  every  pound  weight  of 
gold ;  out  of  which  a  (hilling,  and  fometimes  eighteen  pence, 
was  given  to  the  mailer  of  the  mint,  for  his  work  and  trouble ; 
and  a  milling  for  every  pound  weight  of  filver,  of  which  the 
king  referved  only  a  fourth  part  to  himfelf.  Afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  feignorage  on  filver  was  railed  to 
fifteen  pence.  Sir  M.  Hales's  Sher.  Accounts,  p.  6. 

D  3  church, 
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JvcuHtrt-    church,  or   before  the   Reformation,  as  pofifefiing 

venue  of  the 

crown  cf  royal  authority,  the  king  claimed  a  right,  i.  To 
-  "g an  '  the  profits  of  all  archbifhoprics  and  bifhoprics 
during  a  vacancy.  2.  To  a  corody,  or  a  right 
of  compelling  any  of  his  bimops  to  maintain  one 
of  his  chaplains,  or  to  give  him  a  benefice.  3.  To 
the  tithes  of  all  extra-parochial  cliftricts ;  and  laftly, 
to  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  the  livings  of  the 
clergy,  which  they  originally  paid  to  the  pope ; 
but  which,  upon  the  deftruction  of  his  authority 
in  England,  were  demanded  by  the  king,  as  his 
fucceflbr  in  clerical  fupremacy. 

Such  were  the  lucrative  prerogatives  annexed 
to  the  fovereignty  of  England,  of  which  it  was 
thought  necefTary  to  give  this  brief  account,  prin- 
cipally extracted  from  the  works  of  that  learned 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  Sir  William 
Blackftone,  who  had  collected  alrnoft  every  thing 
that  either  has  been,  or  could  be  faid  upon  the 
fubjecl.  The  author  flatters  himielf,  that  from 
this  fhort  ftatement  and  explanation  of  the  feudal 
terms,  any  obfcurity  in  the  following  chapters 
will  be  prevented.  With  regard  to  thefe  preror 
gatives,  it  may  in  general  be  remarked,  that  they 
were  of  too  harlh  and  individious  a  nature,  to  be 
productive  of  much  income,  without  occafioning  the 
loudeil  complaints :  and  hence  it  was  found  ne^ 
ceffary,  by  other  means,  to  provide  a  revenue. 


.    Vo- 
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III.     Voluntary  Contributions. 

crown  cf 

When  the  income  of  the  public  is  found  inade- 
quate to  the  national  expences,  it  is  natural  for  a 
monarch  pofiefTed  of  any  degree  of  popularity,  in 
the  firft  place  to  truft  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  his  fubjects ;  and  in  the  financial  hiftory 
of  England,  it  will  be  found,  that  various  benevo- 
lences or  free  gifts,  were  at  different  times  paid  by 
the  people.  But  fupplies  of  fo  precarious  and  un- 
certain a  nature,  could  not  be  much  depended  on  ; 
and  it  was  necefTary  at  lad  to  have  recourfe  to 
taxes  or  contributions,  exacted  by  the  government 
of  the  country,  without  particularly  confulting  the 
inclinations  of  the  people^  in  their  individual  capa- 
city ;  a  fyftem  of  revenue,  which,  though,  when 
abufed,  it  has  given  birth  to  much  difcontent,  and 
indeed  has  occafioned  many  revolutions,  yet  has 
hardly  ever  been  accompanied,  either  with  much 
difguft,  or  with  great  oppreffion,  where  this  rule 
has  been  invariably  adhered  to,  never  to  exafl  from 
any  individual,  a  Jum  of  money,  which,  confidently 
with  his  circumflances,  and  the  fituation  of  the  pub ~ 
lie,  he  ought  not,  en  every  principle  of  juftice,  SPON- 
TANEOUSLY to  have  given. 

IV.     Taxes. 

Taxes  are  the  laft  legal  expedient  for  procuring 

.a  public  revenue,  to  which  a  financier  can  apply. 

D  4  They 
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They  were  not  unknown  in  England  prior  to  the 
revolution;  but  as  they  bore  no  refemblance^ 
either  in  refpecl:  to  their  weight,  or  the  variety 
and  number  of  their  branches,  to  the  immenfe 
farrago  of  heavy  burdens  with  which  we  are  now 
loaded,  it  is  hoped  chat  the  following  general  view 
of  this  part  of  the  fubjecl  will  fuffice. 

^e  ^carc^y  of  money  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  difcovery 
of  America,  rendered  it  occafionally  necefTary  to 
levy  taxes  in  kind.  Of  this,  fome  inftances  occur 
in  the  Englifh  hiflory,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  who,  without  eitb:r  money  or  fome 
valuable  commodity,  could  not  have  carried  on  his 
bold  attempt  of  wrefting  the  crown  of  France  from 
the  houfe  of  Valois.  In  the  I2th  year  of  his 
jeign,  anno  1338,  he  procured  the  enormous  grant 
of  half  the  wool  in  England,  amounting  to  20,000 
packs,  which -was  then  worth,  according  to  fome 
authors,  £.  40  a  pack,  and  confequently  mud  have 
brought  in  the  immenfe  fum  of  £.  800,000. 
Other  hiftorians,  however,  deny  that  wool  was  at 
that  time  fo  valuable. 
Perfonai  poll  taxes,  by  which  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  his  perlonal  exiilence,  have  always  been  ac- 
counted peculiarly  hateful  and  opprefTive.  It  is 
well  known,  that  an  attempt  to  'levy  fuch  a  tax  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  occafioned  an  infurreclion 
under  the  command  of  Tyler,  Straw,  and  others, 
which  had  nearly  ended  in  a  revolution  *  3  and 

d  Stevens'*  Hiftory  of  Taxes,  p.  118. 

almoft 
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almoft  in  every  inftance,  when  attempted  in  Eng- 


land,  they  have  cither  proved  obnoxious  or  un- 


produ6live.  One  exception,  however,  it  is  neceflary  Enzland-  __ 
to  take  notice  of. 

From  the  period  of  the  Norman  invafion,  to  the  3-  Taxes  oa 

r  the  Jews. 

eftablifhment  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  the  com- 
merce of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  the  Jews  ;  and  as,  in  addition 
p  the  profits  of  trade,  they  enjoyed  the  more 
lucrative  gains  of  ufury,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
they  muft  in  time  have  engrofTed  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  fuch  as 
were  fettled  in  England,  did  not  long  efcape  the 
fatal  notice  of  the  fovereign  and  his  minifters  ;  and 
as  in  confequence  of  the  method  in  which  their 
riches  were  acquired,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
dreis  and  manners,  joined  to  religious  prejudices, 
they  were  detefted  by  the  people  at  large,  the 
king  met  with  no  oppofition  in  opprefiing  and 
pillaging  them,  in  any  way  he  thought  proper. 
A  court  denominated  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews, 
was  infbituted  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  managing 
the  revenue  of  Judaifm,  as  it  was  called,  which 
remained  unabolilhed  until  the  year  1290,  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  England  by  Ed- 
ward I.  e 

The  fpecies  of  houfe  tax,  called  Hearth-money,  4.  Hearth. 
is  among  the  mod  ancient  in  the  kingdom.     It  is 
even  mentioned  in   Doomfday  Book,   under  the 

*  See  Maddox's  Hid.  Excheq.  c.  7  ;  and  Tovey's  Anglia 
Judaica. 

name 
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re-  name  of  Fumagc,  or  Fuage,  and  confequently 
'  mult  have  exifled  before  the  Conqueftf.  By  flat. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  ch.  10.  an  hereditary  revenue 
of  2  s.  for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to 
church  and  poor,  was  granted  to  the  crown  for 
ever.  But  as  the  duty  could  not  be  regularly 
collected,  unlefs  the  revenue  officers  were  empow- 
ered to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe,  it  was 
thought  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
Englifh  government  is  founded  j  and  upon  that 
ground,  by  i  W.  &  M.  fefT.  I.  ch.  10.  it  was 
utterly  taken  away,  in  order  (it  is  faid  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill)  cc  to  erect  a  lading  monument 
^  of  their  Majefties  goodnefs,  in  every  houfe  in 
<£  the  kingdom. " 

But  however  neceffary  it  might  be,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  enact  fo 
popular  a  law,  yet  the  real  juftice  and  propriety  of 
fuch  an  alteration  may  now  be  queftioned.  The 
tax  might  furely  be  levied  without  much  hard  (hip 
to  the  poor,  or  any  great  encroachment  upon  the 
nice  feelings  of  the  wealthy  -3  and  as  the  tax  upon 
coals,  carried  by  water,  is  a  great  difcouragement 
to  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  the  country, 
checks  the  increafe  of  our  naval  flrength,  and  is  in 
every  refpect  abfurd  and  unequal,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  time  will  corne  when  fo  impolitic  a  duty  will 
be  abrogated,  and  the  more  equal  and  falutary  tax 
of  hearth- money  eftablifhed  in  its  room. 

f  Da  Cange,  voce  Focagium.    Spelman,  yoce  Fuage. 

Before 
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Before  this  part  of  the  ftibjeft  is  concluded,  it  Ancient  re. 

r         r  venue  of  the 

may   be  proper  to   remark,   that  for  iome  years  cto^nof 
pofterior  to  the  Conqueft,  there  exifted  in  England,  L_ 


a  particular  kind  of  hearth-money,  called  Moneyagey 
or  Mintage  money,  originally  levied  in  Normandy, 
and  thence  imported  into  this  ifland.  It  was  a  tax 
of  i  s.  for  each  hearth,  payable  every  three  years,' 
by  way  of  bounty  or  recompence  to  the  king,  not 
to  alter  or  debafe  the  coin,  which  he  was  entitled 
to  do  by  his  prerogative.  This  branch  of  the 
revenue  5  was  abolifhed  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
and  it  was  fo  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Englifh 
nation,  on  account  of  its  Normanic  original,  and 
its  repugnance  to  the  laws  of  the  ConfefTor,  that 
none  of  that  monarch's  fucceffors  attempted  to 
revive  it. 

The  origin  of  land-taxes,  in  this  country,  may  5.  Land-tax. 
be  traced  to  the  duty  called  Efcuage,  or  Scutage, 
which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of,  as  refult- 
ing  from  the  feudal  fyilem.  At  firft,  it  was  levied 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  by  the  royal  authority ; 
but  in  confequence  of  this  right  being  abufed,  it 
was  at  laft  declared  by  Magna  Charta,  and  after- 
wards repeatedly  confirmed  by  adls  of  parliament, 
that  no  fcutage  fliould  be  impofed  without  the 
content  of  the  great  men  and  commons,  in  parlia- 
ment aflembled.  This  tax  was  fometimes  exacted, 
under  the  name  of  Hydage,  or  Carrucage.  But 
faxes  on  land,  came,  at  laft,  to  be  included  under 

t  Hume,  Append,  II.  p,  132,    Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

the 
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the   general  name  of  fubfidies,   and   of  monthly 

•utnueofthc        ~,  J 

of      ailcilments. 


Nor  was  pcrfbnal  property  exempted  from  in* 
*.  Taxes  on  cidental  burdens.     It  will  be  feen,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  !      this   work,  that  a   tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  the 


moveables,  or  perfonal  eflates  of  the  people,  was 
occafionally  given  to  the  king  for  carrying  on  his 
government.  Tenths  were  firit  granted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the 
expences  of  a  pious  expedition  he  had  projected, 
in  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  Saladine,  who 
threatened  to  drive  the  Chriftians  from  their  pof- 
fefiions  in  Afia  ll  -,  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Saladine  Tythe.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  this  tax  was  brought  to  a 
cerrainty.  A  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  then  railed, 
to  the  fum  of  £.  29,000,  equal  to  £.58,000  of 
our  prefent  money1;  and,  ever  after,  it  was 
afifefTed  according  to  that  ftandard  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  any  alteration  in  the  proportion 
of  each  did  riot. 

.  Subfidieri  A  fubfidy  was  properly  neither  a  tax  upon 
perfonal  or  landed  property,  but  upon  income. 
Eveiy  defcription  of  perfons,  in  proportion  to 
their  reputed  eflutes,  paid  after  the  nominal  rate  of 
4  s.  in  the  pound  for  lands,  and  2  s.  6  d.  for  goods, 
\vhilft  aliens  paid  in  a  double  proportion.  This 
tax  was  originally  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  was  calculated  at  fo  low  a  valua- 

*  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  458.     Black.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
1  Hume,  vol.  iii,  p.  178.    Mote  Z,  vol.  vi.  p.  193. 

tion, 
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tion,  that  one  lay  fubfidy,  at  the  above  rates,  did 
not  exceed  £.  70,000,  which,  in  the  fhape  of  a  ^ 
modern  land-tax,  would  now  produce  £.  2,000,000.  Eniiand 
But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  eftates  of  the 
clergy  were  not  included  in  this  fum;  for  their 
fubfidies  (until  the  i5th  of  Charles  II.)  were 
granted,  not  by  parliament,  but  by  their  own  con- 
vocation ;  and  a  fubfidy  from  the  church,  at  the 
rate  of  4  s.  in  the  pound,  produced  about  £.  20,000. 
The  laft  tax,  by  this  mode  of  fubfidy,  was  levied 
anno  1670;  fince  which  period,  it  was  laid  afide, 
and  what  is  now  called  the  Land-Tax,  though  it 
alfo  impofes  a  burden  upon  perfonal  property,  was 
eftablifhed  in  its  room. 

The  cuftoms  were  an  old  branch  of  the  royal  s.  Cu 
revenue.  It  is  faid,  that  they  were,  at  firft,  fmall 
fums  paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king's  warehoufes,  weights,  meafures k,  &c.  After- 
wards, a  tax,  known  under  the  name  of  Prifage, 
took  place,  which  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a  branch 
of  purveyance ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  king's 
officers  feized  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  fhip 
belonging  to  England,  importing  twenty  tuns,  or 
more,  in  order  to  fupply  the  king's  houfehold  with 
that  valuable  article ;  and  for  which  they  paid  at 

k  Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  214.  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.  Accord- 
ing to  Henihall,  they  exifted  before  the  conqueft.  Confuetud* 
being  found  in  every  county  mentioned  in  Doomfday  Book, 
and  Tbeloneum,  in  moft  Saxon  laws.  Specimens  and  parts 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  county  of  Kent  by  Samuel  Henlhall, 
clerk,  in  410.  Primed  An,  1798. 

the 
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Eni.: 


9  Excife. 


10.  Stamps 
and  port- 
office. 


the  moderate  rate  of  only  205.  per  tun.  Mer- 
chant flrangers  were  exempted  from  the  tax  of 
prifage,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  paid  a  duty  of  2  s. 
for  every  tun  they  imported,  which  was  called 
Bittterage,  becaufe  it  was  paid  to  the  king's  buder. 
The  fubfidy  called  Tunnage  and  Poundage,  or  a 
tax  upon  every  tun  of  wine,  and  every  found  of 
merchandife,  imported  into  this  country,  firft  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  the  hiflory 
of  that  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
income  which  it  produced,  will  more  fully  appear, 
in  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  work. 

The  excife  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  England,  by 
the  long  parliament,  anno  1643.  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  the  plan  was  originally  adopted,  in  confequence 
of  its  fucccfs  in  the  neighbouring  commonwealth 
of  Holland.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fo 
efficacious  a  mode  of  raifing  money,  when  once  it 
found  admittance,  mould  be  perpetually  increafing. 
Its  prefent  fize  and  magnitude,  and  the  variety  of 
its  branches,  are  well  known  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
it  is  more  likely  to  receive  fome  additions,  than 
to  fuffer  any  diminution. 

Nay,  the  (lamps  and  pod-office,  were  alfo  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  prior  to  the  revolution. 
The  latter,  by  the  long  parliament;  and  the 
former,  by  an  a<fl  in  the  2jd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  for  laying  impofitions  on  certain  pro- 
ceedings at  law. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  hardly  any  pro- 
duclive  tax  to  which  we  are  now  fubjeft,  which 

13 
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may  not  be  traced  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  re-  *««<** '  «- 

*  .-,      j      t/enueoftke 

volution,  though  the  duties  which  then  exifted,  crwntf 
were  neither  fo  heavy  in  their  amount,  nor  extended  "ga*  ' 
into  fo  many  various  branches. 

The  prefent  fituation  of  England,  however,  in 
regard  to  financial  burdens,  cannot  juftly  be  com- 
pared with  the  pad,  without  taking  into  our  con- 
fideration,  the  illegal  extortions  of  the  fovereign, 
and  the  wealth  drawn  from  this  country,  by  the 
artifices  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


V.     Regal  Extortions. 

Hume  juftly  remarks,  cc  That  the  ancient  kings 
c<  of  England  feem  to  have  put  themfelves  on  the 
cc  footing  of  thofe  barbarous  eaflern  princes, 
<c  whom  no  one  durft  approach  without  a  prefent ; 
"  who  fell  all  their  good  offices:  and  who  intrude 
"  themfelves  into  every  buGnefs,  that  they  may 
"  have  a  pretence  for  extortion1."  And  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  difgraceful  means  they  adopted 
to  procure  money,  had  refted  folely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  hiftorians,  inftead  of  remaining  in  our  pub- 
lic records,  the  (landing  monuments,  and  indifpuc- 
able  evidence  of  their  fhameful  venality,  they 
would  have  been  rejected  as  incredible.  The  ex^ 
actions  to  which  I  allude,  are  known  under  the 
names  of  Oblations— Queen-gold — Amerciarnents 
— Talliages — and  Farms  of  Counties ;  to  which 


Hiit.  vol.  ir.  p,  131, 


might' 
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might  be  added,  extorted  Benevolences,  and  com- 
puJftve  Loans,  if  they  required  any  particular 

Engird,      explanation* 

r  obia-  Oblations,  orFines>  as  they  were  alfo  called,  arc 
defcribed  to  be  voluntary  profit- rs  of  money,  or  of 
any  other  article,  or  commodity,  to  procure  the 
favour  of  the  crown,  or  to  deprecate  its  refentment. 
It  is  hardly  pofTible  to  enumerate  the  various  fpe- 
cies  of  them,  which  appear  upon  the  ancient  rolls 
of  the  revenue  j  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  fhort  view  of  the  moft  fingular  and  im- 
portant. 

1.  The   kings   of  England   were,    in   the    firfl 
place,  accuftomed  to  receive  confiderable  fums  of 
money   for   granting,    or   confirming   rights   and 
franchifes   of  every    kind.     A   few    inftances   are 
fufficient  to  mow  the  general  nature  of  thefe  pay* 
nients.     Robert  de  Cardinan  gave  10  marks,  that 
he  might  have  a  market  at  the  ancient  borough 
of  Leftwithiel m  ;  the  burgcfTcs  of  York,  200  marks 
for  a  confirmation  of  their  liberties :  the  burgefles 
of  Bedford   paid   40   marks,    to   have    the    fame 
liberties  as  the  burgeffes  of  Oxford :  the  vintners 
of  Hereford  paid  40  s.  to  have  the  king's  grant, 

•    that  a  fextercium  of  wine  might  be  fold  for  lod. 
in  Hereford,  for  the  fpace  of  a  year". 

2.  A  confiderable  revenue  alfo  accrued  to  the 
crown,  by  the  fines  which  were  paid  on  account 

m  6  Ric.  I.  Madox,  p.  274. 

»  For  a  variety  of  other  inftances  j  fee  Madox's  Hift.  Ex- 
cheq.  ch.  n. 

of 
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Of  proceedings  ac  law  •.  The  fame  fovereign  who 
pretended  to  be  the  fountain  of  juftice,  became  too  JU3*V 
often  the  fource  of  iniquity  and  of  oppreffion.  Enzlarid'  ^ 
Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  who  was  undoubtedly 
the  belt  of  the  Norman  princes,  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  money  being  given  to  the  king  by 
feveral  of  his  fubjecls,  for  flopping  or  fufpending 
pleas,  trials,  and  judgments,  or  for  expediting 
them  as  fpeedily  as  poflible  $  for  procuring'rerlitution 
of  lands,  or  chattels,  or  that  they,  might  not  be 
diffeifed  ;  for  obtaining  an  acquittal  of  certain 
crimes,  and  certain  modes  of  trial,  or  a  difcharge 
from  imprifonment;  and  for  infuring  the  king's 
protection,  or  his  mediation  in  their  affairs  p.  Nor 
was  it  unufual  for  a  creditor  to  offer  the  fovereign 
a  certain  portion  of  the  debt,  which  he,  as  guardian 
of  the  laws,  and  the  executor  of  juftice,  would 
affifl  him  in  recovering9.  To  guard  againfl  fuch 
fhameful  abufes,  was  the  object  of  the  famous 

0  The  circuits  of  the  itinerant  juftices  were  principally  for 
the  emolument  of  the  prince.  The  rights  even  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws,  or  the  good  of  the 
community,  appear  only  to  have  been  incidemaliy  confidered. 
From  their  instructions,  preferved  by  Bracton,  a  contemporary- 
author,  it  is  evident,  that  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign  was  the 
grand  object  of  their  miffion,  and  there  is  not  one  article  fpe- 
cified  for  their  attention  or  enquiry  that  was  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  revenue.  See  Henmall's  Specimens  of  the 
Hiftory  of  South  Britain,  p.  17,  18,  and  19. 

f  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p..  261. 

*  Madox,  p.  311.     Hume's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

VOL.  I.  E  cjaufc 
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jKcimtre-    claufe  in  Magna  Charta:  "  Nulli  vendemus^  nulli 
™™enlfht  "  negabimuSi  ant  differ  emus  rcftum,  aut  juftitiam*" 

3.  A  variety  of  inftances  might  alfo  be  produced, 
of  oblations  of  fo  mifcellaneous  a  nature,  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  reduce  them  under  particular  heads. 
Many  fines  were  paid,  for  leave  either  to  hold  or 
to  quit  certain  offices.     The  tenants  of  the  crown, 
who  held  in  capite,  frequently  proffered  confider- 
able  fums  of  money,  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  marry,  or  at  leaft  might  be  permitted  to 
marry  whom  they  chofe.     None  were  fuffered  to 
exercife  commerce,  or  induftry  of  any  kind,  unlefs 
they  furnifhed  the  crown  with  money.    Thus  mer- 
chandife,  in   all   its  various  branches,    became  a 
fruitful  fource  of  revenue.      Some  inftances  like- 
wife  occur,  of  what  were  called,  concurrent  fines, 
and   counter  fines:  The   firft,  when   both   parties 
concerned  in  any  matter,  fined  to  obtain  the  fame 
thing :  The  lafl,  when  their  requefts  to  the  crown 
were  clireclly  oppofite.     But  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  though  the  money  was  paid  by  each  fuitor, 
yet  that  the  party  who  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  fuit, 
had  his  money  returned  to  him8. 

4.  Nor  was  there  any  profit,  however  fmall,  or 
any   bulinefs,    however   ftrange,   unimportant,  or 
even  difhonourable,  in  which  the  king  would  not 
interfere,  when  an  oblation  was  proffered.    Roger, 
fon  of  Nicholas,  gave  twenty  lampreys,  and  twenty 

*  Art.  47.  s  Lytt,  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

fhads, 
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fhads,  for  an  inquefl  to  find,  whether  Gilbert,  Ton 
of  Alured,  gave  to  Roger  two  hundred  muttons, 
to  obtain  his  confirmation  for  certain  lands,  or  Eltzla*d 
whether  Roger  took  them  from  him  by  violence  '. 
The  wife  of  Hugh  de  Nevile  (who  was  probably 
a  prifoner  under  clofe  confinement)  gave  the  king 
200  hens,  that  (he  might  deep  with  her  hulband 
one  night;  and  not  being  able  to  provide  them 
immediately,  her  hufband,  and  Thomas  de  San- 
ford,  pledged  themfelves,  that  they  ihould  be  de- 
livered within  a  limited  time".  Peter  de  Perariis 
gave  twenty  marks  for  leave  to  fait  fifties,  as  Peter 
Chevalier  ufed  to  do.  The  Abbot  of  Rucford 
gave  ten  marks  for  leave  to  erect  houfes,  and  place 
men  upon  his  lands,  near  Welhang,  to  fecure  his 
wood  there  from  being  ftolen.  Ralf  Bardolf  was 
fined  five  marks,  for  leave  to  rife  from  his  infir- 
mity: and  to  the  difgrace  of  the  laws  and  juftice 
of  England  in  thofe  days,  the  rich  and  powerful 
county  of  Norfolk,  thought  it  necefTary  to  proffer 
an  oblation  of  forty  marks,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  fairly  dealt  with  :  the  burgeffes  of  Yarmouth, 
twenty-five  marks,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  king's  charters,  which  they  have 

*  Madox,  305. 

tt  Madox,  p.  326.  This  fingular  oblation  was  proffered  in 
the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  John.  Lord  Lyttleton,  however, 
properly  remarks,  that  the  ludicrous  kind  of  tyranny  which  the 
king  exercifed  over  his  fubjefts,  muft  rather  be  imputed  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  than  to  the  lavv,  or  cuftom  of  the  times, 
Hift.  of  Hen.  II.  vol.  iii,  p.  263. 

E  2  for 
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for  their  liberties ;  and  feveral  hundreds  of  North- 
amptonfhire,    fixty   marks,     that   they    might   be 
EnglMd-      heard  without  impeachment x. 

en-         When  an  oblation  was  proffered  to  the  king  in 

CoioT  ,  r 

money,  the  queen-confort  at  the  time,  was  entitled 
to  demand  from  the  party,  a  certain  addition  to  it, 
founded  on  the  fuppofition,  that  when  the  king 
granted  any  fpecial  favour  to  any  of  his  fubjecls, 
or  mitigated  any  burden  or  penalty  to  which  they 
were  liable,  that  ihe  had  interpofed  her  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  fuitor.  This  ancient 
perquifite  was  called  Queen  Gold,  or  Aurum  Re- 
gin<e,  bccaufe  the  queen  received  an  ounce  of  gold, 
for  every  hundred  marks  of  filver  promifed  to  the 

king7- 

Amerda-  The  pecuniary  punifhments  impofed  by  the 
fovereigns  of  England,  for  crimes  and  trefpaffes 
committed  by  their  fubjects,  formed  another  lu- 
crative and  difgraceful  branch  of  their  revenue;  and 
as  no  limit  whatever  was  put  to  thefe  amercia- 
ments,  until  they  were  fortunately  brought  within 
fome  reafonable  bounds  by  Magna  doartay  many 
were  obliged  to  pay  great  fums  of  money,  and 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  for  trivial,  and 
fometimes  imaginary  offences.  Among  the  various 
inftances  which  may  be  found  in  Madox's  Hiftory 

*  Madox,  Hift.  Excheq.  p.  295,  296.  Thefe  infamous 
tranfa&ions  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  John,  and  of  Henry  III. 

V  Dial,  de  Scaccaria,  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  i. 
p,  219.  Lytt.  Hift,  vol.  iii.  p.  263.  Henry's  Hift.  vol.  iii. 
p.  351. 

of 


jncnts. 
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of  the  Exchequer  %  the  following  will  fufHciently  "- 


explain  the  nature  of  thcfe  exactions.     The   men 

of  Northumberland  were  amerced,  for  not   cut-  England' 

ting  off  the  feet  of  their  dogsa:  Harvey,  the 
clerk,  for  impleading  the  abbefs  of  Winton,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  command  b :  Ralph  Fitz  Roger, 
for  faying  a  thing  which  he  afterwards  contradict- 
ed0: Stephen  de  Mereflet,  pro  ftulto  refponfo  : 
Gilbert  de  Henley,  pro.falfo  ditto:  Nicholas,  fon 
of  Liulf,  pro  ftulto  ditto:  Henry,  the  dean,  and 
many  others,  pro  ftultiloquio A :  The  hundred  of 
Boctone,  for  the  default  of  a  certain  maid  fervant, 
who  was  prefent  when  a  horfe  ftruck  a  man,  and 
killed  hime.  The  amerciaments  for  the  forefts 
were  particularly  oppreffive ;  and  by  trefpaffes, 
defaults,  purpreftures,  and  otherwife,  a  great  re- 
venue was  annually  raifed  from  the  diftricts  in  their 
neighbourhood f. 

The  tenants  in  the  royal  demefnes  (in  which,  4.Taiiiagei. 
originally,  ail  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom  were 
comprehended)  were  alfo  fubject  to  certain  arbi- 
trary exactions,  called  talliages,  or  cuttings,  be- 
caufe  a  certain  proportion  of  their  perfonai  pro- 
perty was  under  this  name  taken  from  them,  and 
appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  fovereign  '.  In  the 

z  Chap.  14.  *  Madox,  p.  388. 

k  Ibid.  p.  390.      v  °  Ibid.  p.  388. 

41  Ibid,  p,  392.  e  Ibid.  p.  393. 

f  Ibid.  p.  272. 

s  Talliage  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  Tailltr,  to  cut. 
See  Du  Cange  Gloff.  <voa  Tallagium. 

E  3  king's 
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king's  manors  and  landed  eftates,  fuch  exactions 
were  totally  arbitrary;  but  in  towns,  it  was  a  kind 
Enz!a>:d-      of  free-gift  from  all  the   inhabitants,  as   a  body 
corporate,  who    were  afiembkd  together   by  the 
juftices  itinerant  in  the  courfe  of  their  circuits,  in 
order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  king's  ne- 
cefiities,  and  the  fum  which  he  expected.     If  any 
town,  or   borough,   however,   in  confequence  of 
this  requifition,  did  not   give,  according   to   the 
wants  or  expectations  of  the  crown,   the  jufticiar 
inquired  into  their  behaviour,  and  into  the  manner 
in  which  their  privileges  were  made  ufe  of,  and 
any  plaufible   pretence  was  embraced,    of  iiTuing 
out  §>uo  Warrantd*^  and  of  confifcating  the  char- 
ters they  had  received  h.     Thofe  who  held  their 
land  in  Frank  Almoigne>  or  were  fubjedt  to  military 
fervices,  and  to   the  commutation  known  by  the 
name  of  Efcuage,  were   exempted  from  this   ex- 
actionf.     But  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  profits 
of  efcuage  (for  reafons  which  will  be  afterwards 
mentioned)  were  greatly   reduced    in    value   and 
amount  -,  and  when  it  was  perceived,  that  in  con- 
fequence of  the  great  wealth   acquired  by  thole 
towns  which  were  liable  to  be  talliaged,  that  they 
were  capable  of  being  made  a  great  and  productive 
fource  of  revenue  j  it  was  then  that  Edward  I.  faw 
the  propriety  of  collecting  the  military  and  com- 
mercial tenants  of  the  crown  into  one  body,  and 
of  procuring,   by   means  of  fuch  an   union,   not 

h  Gilb.  Excheq,  p.  20,  21.  33,  34,  and  192* 

*  Lytt.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

partial 
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partial  aids,  but  fubfidies  from  the  kingdom  in 
general.  The  happy  effects  refuking  from  this 
judicious  meafure  are  well  known.  The  public  Erz!a"<*- 
revenue  was  increafed,  and  the  lower  houfe  of 
parliament  thus  acquired  that  weight  and  confe- 
quence  in  the  ftate,  which  enabled  it  to  eftablifh. 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  upon  the 
firmed  foundations. 

But  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  not  con-  5.  Farms 
tented  with  thefe  exactions,  were  alfo  accuftomed  ° 
to  let  the  different  counties  in  the  kingdom,  in 
farm,  to  certain  officers,  called  Sheriffs,  who,  in 
confideration  of  fums  annually  paid  to  the  exche- 
quer, were  entrufted  with  powers,  too  often  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  oppreffion  of  the  people* 
Such  officers  would  not  exercife  much  caution  in 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  when  they  were  ac- 
counted "  the  deputies  of  the  Lord,  of  the  great 
"  Seigneurie  ef  the  realm"  And  as  the  leafes 
which  they  received  were  only  annual,  that  circum- 
ftance  would  not  tend  to  diminim  the  various 
abufes,  which  fuch  petty  tyrants  would  naturally  be 
inclined,  either  to  countenance,  or  to  commit,  in 
their  refpective  diftrictsk. 


k  Madox.  Excheq.  p.  223.  The  particulars  of 
commitatis,  may  be  feen  in  Hales's  Sheriffs  Accounts,  p.  30, 
31,  32.  The  crown  alfo  exacled  yearly  farms,  or  rents, 
from  towns,  burghs,  and  gilds.  Madox,  p,  226. 


VI.  Papal 
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VI.    Papal  Exadions. 


indent  re-  Whilft  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  acknow- 
lUmof  ledged  in  this  country,  England  was  defervedly 
_  accounted  one  of  the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal 
crown.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  vari- 
ous exactions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  may 
be  found,  at  full  length,  in  a  volume  confined  ro 
that  particular  fubjecl  J,  it  is  fufficient  for  our 
prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that,  during  the  reign 
of  King  John,  an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks 
was  paid  for  England,  and  300  for  Ireland  j  and 
that  every  houfe  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  there 
was  twenty  pennyworth  of  goods,  paid  a  penny 
yearly  to  the  Pontiff,  or  his  legate.  This  tax  was 
levied  with  fuch  ftriclncfs,  that  it  was  held  to  be  a 
covfuetudo  quqfi  afoftolicam.  The  firft  fruits,  and 
tenths,  of  all  the  fpiritual  livings  in  the  kingdom 
were  alfo  exacted,  and,  befides  regular  taxes,  there 

* 

1  See  the  Romilh  llorfe  Leech,  or  an  impartial  Account  pf 
the  ir  colorable  Charge  of  Popery  to  this  Nation,  by  Thomas 
Staveiy,  efq.  The  firft  edition  was  publifhed  anno  1664,  the 
fecond  in  1769.  Alfo  Egane's  Book  of  Rates,  now  ufed  in 
the  Sin  Cuftom-houfe  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  printed  ww 

1673- 

m  Sleidcn  fays,  that  when  Peter's  pence  was  abolifhed  by 
Hepry  VIII.  it  amounted  to  the  fum  of  £.  7500  per  annum. 
See  Lawfon's  Mite  into  the  Treafury,  chap.  xi.  p.  81.  If 
this  fum  arofe  from  a  penny  a  houfe,  there  mult  have  been 
1,809,000  houfes  in  England  alone,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
credited. 

were 
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were  a  variety  of  o~cafional  exactions,  as   et  pen-  ^,v«»r  «- 
"  fions,  cenfes,  procurations,  luits  for  provifions,  ^J£l£ 
"  and  expeditions  cf  Dulls,  for  archbifhoprics  and  ^ 
({  bimoprics,  and  for  delegacies  ;  r.nd  the  refcripts  in 
<c  caufes  of  contentions  and  appeals,  jurifdictions 
<c  legatine,  difpenfations,  licenfes,  faculties,  grants, 
<c  relaxations,  abolitions,  and  infinite  forts  of  bull 5, 
"  brieves,    and     inftruments    of    fundry    natures, 
"  names,  and  kinds,  to  the  great  decay  and  im- 
<f  poverifhment  of  the  kingdom  V     It  is  incre- 
dible, \vhat  fums  of  money  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  extracted  out  of  this  kingdom  under  thele 
pretences  j    and  how   much  they    contributed,   to 
render  it  difficult  for  the  crown,  to  raife  a  revenue 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  fl^te. 

Such  were  the  burdens  to  which  the  inhabitants  conciofion. 
of  England  were  formerly  fubjcct.  It  is  certain 
that  they  did  not  exift  at  once  •>  and  that  fometimes 
one  mode  of  exaction  prevaile.;  which,  in  procels 
of  time  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  another.  But, 
whatever  the  laudaicres  temporis  acli  may  fay,  ic 
mud  be  evident  to  every  impartial  perfon,  that 
our  anceftors  had  great  reafbn  to  be  dilTatisfied 
with  their  political  ficuation,  even  in  the  article  of 
taxation  $  and  perhaps  the  prefent  aera  isA  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  reipects,  as  defirable  a 
period  to  live  in,  as  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in 
the  hiltory  of  this  country ;  our  additional  weight 
pf  taxes  being  fully  compenfated,  by  a  more  ex. 


25  Henry  VIII.  chap.  i. 

tended 


n 
™°f 
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Ancient  re-    tended    commerce,    by   improvements   in   every 
1r^nlfht  branch  of  fcience  and  of  art,  and  by  great  accef- 
fions  to  our  wealth,  our  fecurity,  and  our  free- 
dom0. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England  under  the  Government 

of  the  Norman  Line. 

JT  is  natural  at  the  firft  glance  to  imagine,  that  an 
theNr-  infular  dominion  is  peculiarly  inacceflible,  and 

eafy  to  be  defended  -,  that  the  expence  of  a  mari- 
time expedition,  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  the  diffi- 
culty attending  the  landing  of  troops,  and  the  rifk 
of  famine,  joined  to  the  oppofuion  of  the  natives, 


0  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  this  paragraph  was 
originally  written  An.  1785,  fmce  which  very  material  changes 
have  taken  place.  Several  laws  have  been  enafted,  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have,  for  a  time, 
been  unfortunately  diminiflied.  The  tax  on  income,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  impofed,  and  the 
fyitem  of  compullive  difclcfure  which  has  been  adopted, 
materially  affects  the  rights  of  property.  Our  wealth  may 
have  increafed,  but  from  the  principles  of  finance,  which  are 
now  promulgated,  it  is  lefs  fecure,  than  in  former  times,  from 
the  rapacity  of  miniiters  ;  for  if  through  the  medium  of  com- 
pulfive  difclofure,  one  tenth  of  each  man's  income  can  be  ex- 
a&ed  for  the  profecution  of  one  war,  by  the  fame  means,  and 
on  the  fame  principles,  one-fifth,  a  half,  or  any  other  por- 
tion may  be  demanded  for  carrying  on  another, 

would 
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would  place  almoft  unfurmountable  obftacles  in 
the  way  of  an  invader;  and  though,  by  choofing  a 
happy  moment,  one  attempt  might  perhaps  be 
profperous,  yet  that  many  ages  would  elapfe,  be- 
fore another  opportunity  3  equally  fortunate,  could 
poiTibly  occur.  It  is  fingular,  however,  that 
Britain  has  hardly  ever  been  invaded,  without 
having  produced  an  important  revolution  j  and  it 
may  not  be  improper,  briefly  to  ftate,  whence  this 
has  proceeded,  and  what  peculiar  circumftances 
contributed  to  render  the  Norman  invafion  fuc- 
cefsful. 

The  more  fecure  a  nation  is,  or  confiders  itfelf 
to  be,  the  lefs  precaution  it  will  take  for  its  fafety 
and  defence.  Deriding  the  idea  of  invafion,  and 
laughing  at  the  efforts  of  an  enemy,  it  is  unpre- 
pared to  refift  an  attack  when  it  actually  takes 
place.  If  the  firft  difficulties,  therefore,  are  fur- 
mounted,  and  more  efpecially  if  the  invader  is 
fortunate  enough  to  conquer  in  the  firft  engage- 
ment, he  afterwards  finds  no  fortrefs  to  check  his 
progrefs,  or  to  obftrudt  his  march  to  any  place  of 
which  he  wifhes  to  be  matter.  The  whole  country 
becomes  a  fcene  of  tumuic,  anarchy,  and  confu- 
fion  s  and  every  diftrict  drives  which  of  them  mall 
manifeft  the  greateft  reauinefs  to  fubmit  to  his 
yoke. 

An  invader,  qualified  for  any  bold  enterprife,. 
on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  apprifed  of  all 
the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  j  and  is  fen- 
fible,  that  his  only  profpecl:  of  fucccfs  depends 

upon 
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I*  upon  his  power  and  dexterity  to  overcome  them. 
lie  makes,  therefore,  every  neceflary  prepara- 
"  tion  —  he  proceeds  upon  a  fettled  plan  —he  cau- 
tioufly  weighs  every  adverfe  and  untoward  circum- 
ftance  5  and  never  ventures  to  fet  out,  without  a 
ftrong  probability  in  his  favour,  and  a  full  afTur- 
ancc,  if  fuccefsful,  of  being  amply  rewarded. 

The  being  pent  up  in  an  ifland,  and  that  ifland 
pofifefied  by  an  enemy,  without  any  place  of  re- 
fuge, or  hopes  of  efcape,  is  a  itrofig  fpur  to  the 
greateft  exertions.  An  ancient  general,  who  was 
determined  to  conquer,  placed  his  army,  with  a 
deep  river  behind  them,  and  informed  his  troops, 
that  they  mud  either  vanquifh  the  foe,  or  psrifh 
in  the  flood.  An  enemy,  by  whom  an  ifland  is 
invaded,  is  uniformly  in  that  defperate  predica- 
ments and  has  no  alternative,  but  either  to  con- 
quer, or  be  deftroyed. 

Peculiar  circuttfftances  alfo  contributed  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  When  he 
made  his  attempt,  the  Englifh  nation  confided  of 
a  motley  mixture  of  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  de- 
tefted  each  other,  and  many  of  whom  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  Norman  manners,  language,  and 
government.  Edward  the  Confcflbr  indulged  him- 
fclf  in  this  attachment  to  the  greateft  excefs  ;  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  retainers  and 
fervants  of  the  court. 

Though  Harold  poflfcfTed  perfonal  courage  and 

abilities,  yet  he  was  not  the  legal,  hereditary  fo- 

vereign  of  the  country.     The  Englifh  admired  his 

3  valour, 
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valour,  and  they  had  recently  Teen  all  the  qualities  *«:.• 
of  a  great  commander  fucccfsfully  difplayed  againft 
a  formidable  army  of  Norwegians  ;  but  they  knew, 
that  he  fat  upon  a  throne,  to  which  another  was 
entitled.  They  fought  under  his  banners  there- 
fore, as  if  they  contended,  rather  to  fupport  their 
own  character,  and  to  defend  their  own  rights, 
than  to  fecure  his  crown  from  the  pretenfions  of  a 
rival.  Indeed,  if  Harold  had  not  been  confidered 
as  an  ufurper,  they  would  not  have  murmured  be- 
caule  the  Norwegian  booty  was  withheld,  nor 
would  they  have  abandoned  his  colours,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  difappointment,  or  difregarded  the 
orders  of  their  general,  when  the  fate  of  England 
depended  upon  their  difcipline  and  obedience. 

To  crown  the  whole,  Edgar  lending,  the 
representative  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  and  conic - 
quently  who  load  the  only  legal  title  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  country,  and  to  whom,  after  the 
death  of  Harold,  the  Englifb  naturally  looked  up, 
had  neither  experience  nor  abilities  calculated  to 
act  with  vigour  in  fo  critical  a  juncture.  He 
neither  knew  how  to  curb  the  foe,  how  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  his  fubjects,  or  how  to 
animate  troops  difpirited  by  the  overthrow  they 
had  received ;  and  being  better  fitted  for  the  calm 
feezes  of  private  life,  than  for  the  temped  of  \var 
or  the  intrigues  of  a  cabinet,  he  relied  on  his  in- 
fignificance,  for  at  lead  perfonal  fafcty  j  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  Norman,  was  one  of 

the 
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the  firft  who  fumifhed  an  example  of  fubmiflion  to 
the  Conqueror. 

In  confeqtience  of  thefe  fortunate  circumftances, 
joined  to  the  countenance  of  the  Pope,  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Englifh  clergy,  the  pretended  will  and 
deftination  of  the  Confeffor,  but  above  all  to  the 
prudence  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  ftrong 
arTurarices  he  gave  his  new  fubjecls,  that  every 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
public  liberties,  and  private  rights;  William  of 
Normandy,  after  having  vanquifhed  the  army  of 
England,  and  fiain  its  monarch,  at  the  decifive 
battle  of  Haftings,  was  acknowledged  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  country,  and  crowned  at  Weftminfter, 
with  all  the  forms  ufual  at  fuch  folemnities.  His 
pcfterity  have  ever  fince  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
England.  But  as  Henry  the  Second  was  likewife 
defcended  from  the  old  Saxon  line,  to  whom,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Englifa  nation,  the  crown  be- 
longed "j  and  as,  in  the  perfon  of  that  prince,  the 
former  royal  race  was  faid  to  have  been  re-efta- 
blifhed,  and  a  new  sera  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Englifh  hiftory,  the  prefent  Chapter  is 
therefore  reftricted  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  firft 
kings  after  the  Norman  invafion. 


Revenue  of  WILLIAM  the  Conqueror. 

It  has  been  much  controverted,  whether  Wil- 
liam  ought   to   be  accounted   the    Conqueror  of 

England, 
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England,  in  the  plain  and  literal  fenfe  of  that  word  -,  Revenue 
antiquaries  having  difcovered,  that  conqueftus  may  J 
be  applied  not  only  to  an  acquifuion  by  force  of 
arms,  but  alib  by  purchafe,  or  by  donation.  They 
have  thence  contended,  that  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queft,  ancient  hiilorians  meant  the  acquifition  of 
England  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  pretended  will  of  the  Confellbr,  and 
the  voluntary  fubmifllon  of  the  Englim.  It  is 
certain,  that  William  conducted  his  meafures  with 
the  greateft  art,  prudence,  and  dexterity  •,  that  he 
foothed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  until  they 
were  completely  in  his  power :  and,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  trufted  them,  if  he  could  have  de- 
pended on  their  fidelity  and  attachment.  But  both 
parties  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  it  is  impoi- 
fible,  confidently  with  historical  evidence,  to  con- 
fider  the  firft  of  the  Norman  monarchs  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  a  conqueror  who,  partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  fubdued  a  country, 
to  the  government  of  which  h?  had  no  juft  preten- 
fion,  and  a  majority  of  wboje  inhabitants  detefted  the 
tyrant  they  were  Juljstt  to3  and  would  gladly  bave 
thrown  off  his  yoke. 

Among  the  other  means  purfued  by  William  L 
to  fecure  his  acquifition,  the  following  are  more 
particularly  connected  with  the  object  of  this 
work:  namely,  the  complete  eftablifhment  of  the 
feudal  fyftem— the  furvey  made  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  and  in  particular,  of  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  royal  domains ;  and  the  inftitution  of  a 

court 
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court  of  exchequer,  after  the  model  of  a  fimilar 

the  time  of  •       •.  T  . 

t.  court  in  Normandy. 


The  enjoyment  of  landed  property,  fubjedl  £a 
unent  of  military  fervice,  is  not  an  unufual  mode  of  holding 

the  feudal  n  T  /l  • 

iyftem.  an  eltatc.  It  was  cuitomary  m  ancient,  as  well  as 
in  modern  times  :  it  exifted  in  the  Roman,  as  well 
as  other  empires.  But  what  diftinguifhed  fiefs 
from  every  other  military  fyftem  was  this,  that  in 
the  firft  place,  they  were  not  hereditary  :  and 
fecondly,  that  in  order  to  remedy  this  original 
defeat,  a  thoufand  fubtilties  were  invented,  to  fe- 
cure  the  advantages  of  fuccefilon  to  the  heirs  of 
the  original  proprietors.  Hence  aroie  wardfhips, 
reliefs,  and  other  incidents,  or  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  feudal  tenure.  Even  under  the  .Saxon 
monarchs,  every  proprietor  of  land  was  bound  to 
affift  his  fovercign  in  war,  without  pay  or  recom- 
pence  j  and  he  was  allb  fubject  to  a  relief,-  or  ac- 
knowledgment to  his  immediate  fuperior,  when 
he  firft  entered  into  the  pofiefTion  of  his  eftate. 
But  the  various  burdens  of  the  feudal  fyftem  were 
not  completely  eibbliftied  until  after  the  conqueft. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  then  divided  into  60,215 
knights  fees  j  the  holder  of  each  of  which  was 
not  only  bound  to  furnifh  a  knight,  or  armed 
horfeman,  for  the  public  defence,  but  he  was 
likewife  liable  to  a  variety  of  impofitions,  at  firft 
light  and  eafy,  and  apparently  for  the  benefit  of 
the  varTal,  but  afterwards  converted,  by  the  fub- 
tile  dexterity  of  the  feudal  lawyers,  into  a  fyftem 
fraught  with  every  fpecies  of  oppreflion, 

The 
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The  monarchy  of  England,  was  originally  com- 

<-  1-1  l        C  ~ie  of 

poicd  of  feven  independent  kingdoms,  the  love-  t!u  ;v>WJ 
reign  of  each  of  which,  was  pofTefled  of  a  confi-  2  Dooraf. 
derable  domain,  in  all  the  various  diftricts  of  the 
heptarchy  :  and  as,  in  confequence  of  that  circum- 
itance,  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
England,  when  the  heptarchy  was  deftroyed,  were 
not  only  extenfive  in  themfelves,  but  difperfed 
and  fcattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
they  were  expofed  to  great  diminution,  and  could 
hardly  be  preferved  entire,  unlefs  frequently  fur- 
veyed  and  diftinguiftied  from  the  property  of 
individuals.  It  is  certain,  that  Alfred  completed  a 
furvey  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was 
carefully  preferved  at  Winchefter p.  In  imitation 
of  fo  laudable  an  example,  and,  as  fome  imagine* 
with  a  view  of  extending  his  feudal  prerogatives 
over  every  diftrict  in  the  country,  William  began* 
and  actually  finifhed,  a  furvey  not  only  of  the 
royal  domains,  but  alfo  of  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom,  fome  of  the  northern  counties 
alone  excepted  *.  Six  years  were  employed  in  this 
laborious  undertaking.  The  fruit  of  it  was,  that 
ancient  record,  lately  engraven  at  the  public  ex- 

P  Hearne's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  115. 

i  This  furvey,  however,  is  not  fo  complete  as  fome  authors 
pretend.  Some  cities  and  towns  of  note  are  not  mentioned  in 
it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  villages  are  omitted.  It  was 
principally  intended  to  give  the  king  a  true  account  of  his  own 
lands  and  demefnes,  and  thofe  held  by  his  tenants  in  capite. 
Hapin,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  note  4. 

VOL.  i,  F  pence, 
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pence,  called  Dom-loc,  on  account  of  its  being 
the  book  which  contained  the  final  doom,  or  fen- 

tence,  in  what  manner  each  eftate  was  to  be  held, 

and  afterwards  Doomfday  Book  (in  allufion  to 
to  the  day  of  judgment),  becaufe  no  man  was 
ipared,  but  every  perfon  was  obliged  to  give  in  a 
particular  account  of  his  eftate r.  Its  authority 
was  held  to  be  fo  final  and  conclufive,  that  all 
controverlies  in  regard  to  tenure  were  decided  by 
it,  even  in  cafes  where  its  evidence  proved  unfa- 
vourable  to  the  crown. 

3.  Court  of  The  extent  of  the  royal  domains,  and  the 
number  of  diftricls  into  which  they  fpread,  joined 
to  the  great  variety  of  the  feudal  fources  of  re- 
venue, rendered  it  flecefiary,  foon  after  the  Con- 
queft,  to  erect  a  new  court,  called  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  for  the  better  management  of  the 
royal  income.  Some  antiquaries  have  contended, 
that  an  inftitution  of  a  fimilar  nature  exifted  under 
the  Saxon  government;  a  point  which  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  enter  into,  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  name  is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  that  it 

r  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  i.  cap.  16,  But  fome  imagine, 
that  Domefday  is  a  corruption  of  Domus  Deit  from  this  book 
being  at  firft  kept  in  a  church.  Hearne's  Alfred,  p.  nc. 
note  4.  It  is  a  matter  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  pains  are 
taken  by  the  government  of  the  country,  to  have  this  valuable 
record  tranflated,  and  the  information  which  it  contains  ar- 
ranged, fo  that  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  real  (late  of 
England  at  the  conqueft,  more  efpecially,  as  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe,  from  the  fpecimens  publilhed  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Henlhail,  that  he  is  fully  competent  to  the  talk. 

imitated, 
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imitated,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  Norman  forms 
and  manner  of  proceeding  8.  It  was  founded  on 
principles  perfectly  confonant  to  thofe  on  which 
the  Conqueror  acted  ;  whofe  great  object,  at  lead 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  certainly  was,  to 
opprefs  a  nation,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and 
whofe  fpirit  he  wifhed  to  crufh,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  law,  and  femblance  of  juftice. 

The  revenue  of  William  I.  may  be  confidered 
under  four  heads—  The  income  of  the  Royal  Do- 
mains —  Voluntary  Gifts  —  Legal  Taxes—  Tyran- 
nical Exactions. 

Notwithstanding  William's  liberality  to  thofe  i.  Landed 
who  affifled  him  in  the  conquefl  of  England,  and  e 
the  immenfe  eftates  which  he  beftowed  upon  his 
particular  favorites,  yet  fpecial  care  was  taken,  to 
referve  a  domain,  amply  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  to  maintain  that  rude 
hofpitality  for  which  feudal  courts  were  diftin- 
guiflied.  Indeed,  without  that  immenfe  fupply 
of  provifions,  which  was  furnimed  by  the  tenants 
of  their  demefnes,  it  would  have  been  impoflible 
for  the  firft  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  to  have 
celebrated  the  feftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and 
Whitfuntide(when  all  the  great  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, with  their  principal  followers,  were  enter- 
tained by  their  fovereign,)  with  the  plenty  and 
abundance  to  be  expefted  at  a  royal  table.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  practice  continued  until 

5  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  !.  cap,  4.    Madox,  p.  120. 

F  2  tte 
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in    the  middle    of    Henry   the   Second's   reign,    by 
„•£,.  whom,  on  account  of  the  expence  which  it  occa- 

" •  fioncd,  it  was  finally  aboliihed. 

"•  v  William   began  his  reign,  in  a  manner  which 

lary  ciita. 

tended  fo  much  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  his 
new  fu'ojects,  that  they  were  prevailed  upon,  foon 
after  his  coronation,  to  make  him  voluntary  gifts 
and  prefents  to  a  confiderable  amount.  The 
Englifh  fondly  imagined,  that  by  fuch  means  they 
would  not  only  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their 
fbvereign,  but  would  alfo  enable  him  amply  to  re* 
ward  his  Norman  followers,  without  requiring  any 
tax  or  addition  to  his  revenue.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  large  fums  of  money,  which  he  thus 
found  means  to  obtain ;  and  though  he  had  got 
pofleffion  of  the  treafures  which  Harold  had 
amafied,  which  were  not  inconfiderable  -,  yet  he 
foon  difcovered,  that  with  money  alone,  it  was 
impofilble  for  him  to  fatisfy  a  rapacious  foldiery, 
•who  had  joined  his  flandard  in  hopes  of  durable 
cftablifhrnents  in  land,  and  not  of  a  temporary 
bounty  -,  and  hence  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  exafperating  the  Englifh,  and 
driving  them  to  rebellion,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  pretence  for  diftributing  their  forfeited 
eftates  among  his  friends  and  followers. 

The  income  rfceived  by  the  firft  of  the  Nor- 
man monarchs,  as  Lord  Paramount,  or  Feudal 
Superior,  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  depended 
upon  fo  many  contingencies,  that  it  is  impofTible 
so  form  any  eftimate  of  its  value  or  amount*  But 

in 
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in  addition  to   the   great   but  uncertain  revenue  Revenue  m 
which  he   thus  received,    and   the  other   fources 
above-mentioned,    he    joined  the  odious  tax  of " 
Danegeld  -,  at   firft,   under  the   ufual  pretence   of 
guarding  the  fea  from  pirates  \  but  afterwards,  in 
confequence   of  nn    attack  he  apprehended  from 
Sueno  King  of  Denmark,  who  intended,  it  was 
faid,    to    vindicate    his    claim     to   the  throne    of 
England,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  which 
he  was  matter.      During  the  reign  of  William, 
Danegeld  varied  from   is.  to  6  s.  fsr  hide ',  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  crown.     But  the 
revival   of  fo   obnoxious  an  impofition,   however 
plaufible  the  grounds  might  be,  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, gave  much  difcontent,  and   greatly  con- 
tributed to   the   frequent  infurrections,  by  which 
his  government  was  difturbed. 

It  is  afferted  alfo,  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians,  4. 
that  William  extorted  confiderable  fums  of  money 
from  his  (objects,  without  any  legal  pretence  :  and 
finding  that  many  of  the  Englifh,  in  terror  of  his 
exactions,  had  depofited  their  wealth  in  monafte- 
ries,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fearched  j  and  not 
only  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  all  the  money, 
jewels,  plate,  and  other  valuable  effects,  belong- 
ing to  individuals,  which  were  difcovered  there, 
but  alfo  feized  the  very  fhrines  and  chalices  of  the 
churches  u :  articles  which  were  accounted  fo  facred 

/ 

*  Matthew  Paris  fays,  that  Danegeld  was  raifed  to  6  s.  per 
hide,  anno  1083.  He  calls  it  graviffima  pecuniarum  exacii»9 
p.  10. 

?  Matthew  Paris,  Hift.  Angl.  folio  edit.  1606,  p.  10. 

F  3  and 
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and  inviolable,  in  that  fuperftitious  age,  that  it  is 
.L*.  difficult  to  conceive,  how  a  prince,  who  affected 

-  fo  much  zeal  for  religion,  could  hazard  fuch  an 
attempt. 

Amount.  The  amount  of  the  Conqueror's  income  has  been 
much  difpuccd.  Ordericus  Vitalis  fays,  that,  be- 
fides  all  the  cafual  profits  of  his  feudal  preroga- 
tives, he  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  about  £.400,000 
per  annum  x.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  two  cele- 
brated modern  hiftorians,  is  perfectly  incredible. 
Hume  remarks,  that  a  pound  of  filver,  in  that  age, 
contained  three  times  the  weight  that  it  does  at 
prefent;  conftquently  £.400,000  then  was  equal 
to  £.  1,200,000  of  our  fpecie  ;  and  as  any  given 
fum  of  money  would  then  purchafe  about  ten 
times  more  of  the  necerTaries  of  life  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  Conqueror,  according  to  this  calculation, 
muft  have  enjoyed  an  unencumbered  annual  in- 
come, equal  to  nine  or  £,  10,000,000  of  the  prefent 
currency.  His  military  tenures,  like  wife,  fur- 
niihed  him  with  a  formidable  army  without  any 
expence,  fo  that  he  mufl;  have  exceeded,  in  real 
power  and  opulence,  any  monarch  recorded  in 
hiftory  y.  Voltaire,  though  he  converts  the  Con- 

x  Or,  £.  1061  ioj,  Q\d.  a  day.  The  words  of  Vitalis 
are  —  "  Ipii  vero  regi  (ut  fenur),  mille  et  fexaginta  libra?  fte- 
"  rilenfis  monetas,  lolidique  triginta,  et  tres  oboli  ex  juftis 
**  redditibus  Anglian,  per  fingulos  dies  redduntur,  exceptis 
*'  muneribus  regiis,  et  reatuum  redemptionibus,  aliilque  mul- 
"  tiplicibus  negotiis,  qua;  regis  aerarium  quotidie  adaugent.'l 
L.  4-  p-  523.  a|.udDuchef. 

y  Hume's  Hiiloiy,  vol.  i,  p.  277, 

queror's 
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queror's  income  only  into  £.  5,000,000  of  modern  Re™™>" 
money,  alfo  contends,  that  ancient  writers   muft  thc u 
have  been  greatly  miftaken  in  their  account  of  his  ~ 
wealth.    For  the  revenue  of  England,    he   fays, 
including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  does  not  yield  fo 
much,  if  we  deduct  what  is  levied  for  payment  of  the 
national  debt2.     The  fubftra&ion  of  any  thing  on 
account  of  the  intereft  paid  to  the  public  creditors, 
is  a  very  inaccurate  and  unjuftifiable  pofition,  be- 
caufe  it  arifes  from  taxes  levied  on  the  fubjecl:,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  national   income. 
But  thefe  two  great  authors  fcem  to  have  carried 
their  fcepticifm  too  far  in  this,  as  they  have  done 
in  many  other  inftances.     It  is  probable,  .that  both 
of  them  would  have  been  equally  incredulous,  had 
they  been  told  forty  years  ago,  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  could  have  raifed  in  the  year  1800,  a 
revenue  of  above  30,000,000  per  annum.     After 
all,  it  is  impoflible  totally  to  drfcpedft    ic  accounts 
of  VitaliSy  an  hiftorian  who  was  boir   only  nine 
years  after  the  ccnqueft,  and  conftv .  >ntly   mult 
have  enjoyed  better  accefs  to  information,  than  any 
modern  can  pretend  to.     Indeed,  without  fuch  an 
income,  it   would   have  been   impoffi^e   for   the 
kings  of  England,  to  have  lived  with  fuch  fplendour 
and  magnificence  j  to  have  beftowed  fuch  liberal 
donations  on  the  church  \  to  have  carried  on  fo 
many  public  works  •>  to  have  engaged  in  fo  many 
expenfive  wars  3  and  after  all,  to  have  left  behind 

*  Gen.  Hiih  vol.  i.  p.  166, 

F  4  them 
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them  fuch  confiderabk  treafures.      Sixty  thoufand 
mans,  pounds   in  filver,  equal  to  £.  900,000  of  modern 

"* ~  money*,  was  found  in  the  Royal  Treafury  at  Win- 

chefbr,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  ,  befides 
gold,  jewels,  veftmcnts,  and  other  articles  of  great 
value  :  and  as  he  died  in  Normandy,  where  he 
had  alfo  large  fums  of  money  hoarded  up,  (indeed 
it  was  his  uiual  praclice  to  carry  a  treafure  about 
with  him,)  there  is  lefs  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
accounts  given  of  his  wealth  and  annual  income, 
could  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Befides,  Vitalis  is 
fo  particular  in  the  fum  he  mentions,  dating  not 
only  the  pounds,  but  even  the  number  of  farthings 
which  William  received;  namely,  £.  1,060  30  j. 
%d.  a  day  (which  is  the  mode  of  counting  (till 
ufed  in  the  exchequer,  inftead  of  £.  1,061  los. 
&c.)  that  one  would  fuppofe  his  information  was 
derived  from  authentic  records,  and  was  not 
founded  on  vague  or  hafty  computations. 

As  to  the  amount  of  this  income  in  modern 
money,  authors  greatly  differ.  Dr.  Henry  com- 
putes it,  as  equal  in  efficacy  to  £.  5,808,975  b; 
Lord  Lyttelton,  to  £•  5,369,925  e;  and  as  they 
both  differ  fo  much  from  Hume,  and  indeed  from 
other  hiftorians,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  latitude 
there  is  in  fuch  computations  for  prejudice  and 
fancy  j  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  a  modern  may  err  in 

4  Henry's  Hift.  vol.  iii,  p,  28. 
**  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  352. 
?  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  454. 

making 
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making  fuch  calculations,  than  to  fuppofc  that  an  Revenue 
ancient  writer 
matter  of  fact d. 


ancient  writer  could  be  grofsly  miftaken  in  a  plain  **• 


WILLIAM     RUFUS. 

The  fecond  Ton  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
called  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  confequence  of  his  father's  detonation, 
the  remiflhefs  of  his  brother  Robert,  his  own 
activity,  and  the  attachment  of  Lanfranc,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  had  been 
educated,  and  who  po  fie  fled  great  weight  and  au- 
thority with  the  Englifh.  The  thirteen  years 
during  which  this  tyrant  governed  England,  was  a 
perpetual  feries  of  extortions,  of  which  the  church 
in  particular  had  great  reafon  to  complain.  It  was 
an  ufual  practice  with  him,  when  any  bifhopric  or 
abbey  became  vacant,  to  feize  all  its  temporalities, 
and  to  farm  them  out  to  his  favourites,  or  to  thofe 
-who  made  him  the  higheft  offer;  and  when  any 
circumftance  induced  him  to  fill  the  vacancy,  he 


d  The  conqueror's  income  mult  have  arifen,  fir  ft,  from  the 
tax  of  Danegeld,  which  at  6s.  per  hide  would  produce 
£.73,080;  and  fecondly,  from  the  rents  of  his  domains, 
which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This  is  a  point,  however,  which  muft  foon  be  afcertained,  as  cur 
antiquaries  will  ROW  be  able,  from  the  publication  of  Domefday- 
look,  fully  to  explain  the  value  of  the  Royal  Domains,  and  the 
incqme  which  they  produced. 

exacted 
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'«  exacted  confiderable  fums  from  thofe  who  were 
tkeNtrnaia.  appointed.  The  plunder  he  collected  from  the 
church  mufl  have  been  very  great,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that,  at  his  death,  he  held  in  his  own 
hands  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop- 
rics  of  Winchefter  and  of  Salifoury,  and  twelve 
of  the  richeft  abbacies  in  England  e. 

Nor  were  the  laity  lefs  ha  raffed  by  his  extor- 
tions17. A  tax  of  43.  for  every  hide  of  land  in  the 
kingdom,  was  levied,  to  enable  him  to  acquire 
the  poffeflion  of  Normandy.  Great  fums  were 
extorted,  under  the  name  of  benevolence 's,  or  free 
gifts,  though  in  fad,  they  were  compulfatory  •,  for 
it  was  \veii  known  that  the  king  would  punifli 
Anno  1096.  thofe  who  refufed  to  contribute.  In  the  fixth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  enlifted  troops  for  an  expedition 
into  Normandy  ;  and  when  they  were  affembled, 
in  order  to  be  embarked,  either  finding  their 
affiftance  unneceffary,  or  imagining  that  a  fum  of 
money  would  anfwer  his  purpofe  better,  he  ex-* 
a&ed  IDS.  from  each  man,  under  the  pretence  of 
defraying  the  expence  he  had  been  put  to  in  fur- 
nilhing  them  with  provifions  s.  In  fhort,  he  was 
unqueftionably  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  the 
Red  Dragon,  by  which  appellation,  his  Referable 
fubjedls  attempted  briefly  to  defer! be  his  violence 
and  rapacity. 

The  hiftory  of  this  monarch  furnifhes  an  ufeful 
IclTon   on  the  vanity  of  human   ambition.      Pie 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  52.  f  Ibid.  p.  42. 

£  ibid.  p.  16. 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  contrary  to 

the  time  of 

the  hereditary  pretenfions  of  an  elder  brother,  />«#•-*«,« 
diftinguiihed  for  valour  and  military  (kill.  He  " 
found  means  to  acquire,  from  that  very  brother, 
the  pofTcflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  in  con- 
fideration  of  10,000  marks,  advanced  to  him  by 
way  of  mortgage  j  a  fum  which,  though  very  in- 
adequate to  its  value,  yet  enabled  Robert  to  un- 
dertake his  favourite  enterprife,  (an  expedition  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerufalem)  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
his  dignity  and  ftation.  Rufus  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  William  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
who  was  feized  with  the  fame  phrenzy  of  devo- 
tion ;  and,  had  not  his  death  prevented  it,  he 
would  foon  have  been  matter  of  that  important 
dutchy  for  a  fimilar  confidcration :  nay,  it  was 
commonly  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to  embrace 
any  favourable  opportunity  that  might  occur,  of 
attempting  the  acquisition  or  the  conqueft  of 
France,  either  by  corruption  or  force.  But,  in 
the  midft  of  his  ambitious  projects,  whilft  engaged 
in  his  favourite  diverfion  of  hunting,  he  was 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  which  put  a  period  to  his 
days  ;  a  d  it  has  never  been  clearly  afcertained,  by 
whole  hand  he  fell,  or  whether  his  death  was  occa- 
fioned  by  any  fortuitous  accident,  or  was  pur- 
pofely  effected. 


HENRY 
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The  abfeace  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
not  yet  returned  from  his  crufacie,  furniflied 
Henry,  the  Conqueror's  third  fon,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mounting  the  throne  fo  unexpectedly 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Rufus.  Not  an  iriftant 
was  loft  in  taking  every  ftep  neceiTary  for  that 
purpofe.  The  regalia,  and  the  royal  treafures, 
kept  at  Winchefler,  were  fir  ft  taken  poffeffion  of. 
A  council  was  haftily  afTembled  at  London,  by 
whom  his  title  to  the  crown  was  recognized ;  and, 
in  Icfs  than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performed  at 
Weftminfler,  by  Maurice  Bifhop  of  London.  The 
whole  was  conducted  in  a  manner,  which  impreffes 
us  with  a  favourable  idea  of  his  vigour  and 
abilities. 

As  Henry's  title  to  the  throne  was  highly  quef- 
ticnable,  he  found  it  neceiTary,  in  order  conciliate 
the  afFcdtions  of  his  fubjects,  to  purfue  a  fyftem'of 
government  very   different  from  that  of  his  bro- 
bo.  ther  :  accordingly,  foon  after  his  coronation,   he 
granted  a  charter,  which  contained  many  articles 
highly   favourable  to  the    liberties  of  the  people. 
Ic  was  the  bafis  on  which  Magna  Charta  itfelf  was 
.1  i  and  it   fully    proves,   at  what  an   early 
period  the  Englifn  were  attentive  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  no  fit 
orrunky  was  !o:l  to  have  them  afcertained, 

'  Though. 
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Though  this  king  is,  in  general,  represented  by  R*>c^ 

.  •  i  t  ht  !l*K?  Cj 

our  hiftorians  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  yet  he 
is  accufed  of  having  occafionaliy  forgotten  his  en- 
gagements to  the  public.  Contrary  to  an  exprcfs 
claufe  of  the  charter  he  had  granted,  he  fcized  the 
temporalities  of  the  archbiihopric  cf  Canterbury, 
Ibid  the  woods  belonging  to  it,  plundered  the 
tenants,  and  kept  poiTcffion  of  its  revenues  for  above 
five  years.  His  levying  35.  on  every  hide  of  land, 
when  his  daughter  Matilda  was  married  to  Hen- 
ry IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  may  be  jutlified 
upon  feudal  principles;  but  the  fpecific  fum  he 
demanded  (amounting, .  it  is  fuppofed,  to  about 
£.  800,000  of  modern  currency)  was  to  the 
greateil  degree  opprefiive  h.  The  exactions  of 
this  monarch,  however,  are  to  be  attributed,  prin- 
cipally to  his  great  anxiety,  at  firft  to  acquire, 
and  afterwards  to  prefcrve  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy; are-union  with  which,  many  of  his  Eng- 
liih  fubjects  confidered  to  be  effentiaL  In  the 
fifth  year  of  His  reign,  they  were  particularly  op- 
preffcci  to  raife  a  fum  of  money  for  defraying  the 
charges  of  an  expedition  to  the  continent,  upori 
which  the  poficflion  of  that  dutchy  depended.  A  tax 
was  laid  even  upon  churches ;  and  every  incumbent 
was  made  anfwerable  for  the  rate  at  which  his 
pariuV church  was  alTefTed1.  Many  heavy  taxes 

were 

h  Brady,  vol.  ii.  p.  270, 

*  During  the  rage  of  ihis  eppreffion,  Henry  was  met,  in  h'a 
?oad  to  London,  by  two  hundred  parilh  priefts  in  their  fur- 

plices, 
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in     were  alfo  laid  on,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his 

Hit'  time  oj 

reign,  in  confcqucnce  of  a  wrr  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  againft  the  king  of  France,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  Normandy  k. 

The  reign  of  Henry  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  very 
important  alteration  in  regard  to  his  revenue.  We 
are  informed  by  Gervas  of  'Tilbury)  in  his  famous 
Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer1,  that  the  rents  of 
the  Royal  Domains,  for  many  years  after  the 
Norman  Conqueft,  were  principally  paid  in  kind  -, 
and  that,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  they  were 
converted  into  money"1.  As  Henry  lived  much 
in  Normandy,  and  was  engaged  in  many  foreign 
expeditions,  money  was  particularly  convenient 
to  him;  and  in  confequence  of  the  fcarcity  of 
fpecie  at  that  time,  the  converfion  was  made  on 
terms  highly  favourable  to  the  vaflal,  an  ox  being 
only  valued  at  i  s.  and  a  fheep  at  4  d.  Both  par- 
ties were  then  fatisfied  -,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Henry's  fucceffors  had  much  reafon  to  complain 
of  the  inadequate  compofition  he  had  accepted  of: 


plices,  who,  on  their  bare  knees,  petitioned  for  fome  mitiga- 
tion of  fo  oppreffive  an  impofition ;  but  their*  entreaties  were 
ineffectual :  for  Henry  never  fuffered  pity  to  get  the  better 
of  intereft.  Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  212.  Note. 

k  Stevens,  p.  18. 

i  Lib,  i.  ch.  7. 

m  Madox,  Excheq.  p.  186.  Carte's  Hift  of  England,  vol.  i. 
p,  518.  Hale's  Sher.  Accounts,  p.  22.  Dalrymp.  of  Feudal 
Prop.  p.  27. 

for 
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for  it  not  a  little  diminiflicd,  at  an  after-period,  the 

C  1      '  '  r'£   J 

relative  value   and  amount  of  the  royal  income;  the  Norm 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  future  poverty  and  " 
jieceffities  of  the  crown. 


STEPHEN. 

The  attempt  of  Stephen  to  feat  himfelf  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  is  one  of  the  boldeft  enter- 
prizes  recorded  in  hiftory.  He  was  the  grand fon, 
it  is  true,  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whofe 
daughter  Adela  had  been  married  to  his  father  the 
Earl  of  Blois,  but  he  was  the  third  fon  of  thac 
marriage ;  and,  as  both  his  elder  brothers  were 
living,  he  had  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  fuccef- 
fion.  He  oppofed  the  daughter  of  a  fove reign 
who  had  long  reigned  over  the  Englifh ;  and 
whofe  government,  though  fometimes  harfh  and 
oppreflive,  was  in  general  popular.  His  rival,  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  indifputably  reprefented  the 
Norman,  and  had  fome  pretenfions  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Saxon  fovereigns  of  England.  Nor 
could  he  truft  to  the  effects  of  his  lavifh  promifes  to 
the  Englifh  nation,  of  maintaining  a  ftricb  regard 
to  the  prefervation  of  their  rights  and  privileges  3 
for  having  abandoned  the  folemn  engagements  he 
had  contracted,  to  fupport  the  emprefs  in  her  fuc- 
ceffion  to  her  father,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  could  not  be  depended  on  to  fulfil  any  other 
obligation.  But  fuch  was  the  unfettled  ftate  of 
fuccsffion  to  the  crown ,  fo  much  were  the  people 

of 
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of  that  age  delighted  with  bold  and  daring  enter- 
prizes,  and  fo  attached  to  men  of  gallantry  and 

fpirit,  that  Stephen  found  his  attempts  fuccefsful 

beyond  his  mod  fanguine  expectations.  He  was 
anointed  king  of  England  foon  after  his  arrival, 
and  afTumed  the  exercife  of  the  royal  authority 
with  hardly  any  oppofition. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  parted  in  perpetual 
war  and  civil  bloodfhed.  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod, the  nation  is  reprefented  to  have  been  in  a 
Hate  the  moft  deplorable.  Some  forfook  the  if 
native  country,  to  avoid  the  miferies  under  which 
It  groaned.  A  multitude  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
brought  over  by  Stephen  to  afllft  him  in  his 
u  fur  pat  ion,  and  to  fupport  his  authority,  fpread 
horror  and  devaluation  wherever  they  went.  Many 
who  had  lived  in  opulence,  were  glad  to  fhelter 
themfelves  in  the  meaneft  cottages,  and  to  feed 
upon  dogs  and  carrion — the  fields  lay  fallow  and 
neglected — commerce  and  induftry  were  abandon- 
ed— towns  of  confiderable  note  were  deferted  by 
their  inhabitants :  nor  was  any  place,  however 
facred  or  remote,  exempted  from  the  general 
calamity n.  Such  is  the  defcription  given  us  of 
the  ftate  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  this 
ufurper,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a  prince,  (if  we 
may  judge  from  fome  traits  of  his  character)  well 
qualified  to  have  promoted  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  his  fubjefo,  had  he  fucceeded  by  a 

\ 
*  Lytt,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  133.    Stevens,  p.  21. 
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iuft  title,  or  had  he  enjoyed  the  undiflurbed  pof- 

J    :   ,  the  time  of 

feflion  and  government  of  the  country0. 

Stephen  had  promifed  on  his  coronation  day, 
for  ever  to  remit  the  odious  tax  of  Danegeld ;  but 
the  necefiity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  exact 
it,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  and  a  charter  which 
he  had  granted.  It  was  the  only  regular  tax  he 
impofed.  For  during  the  greateft  part  of  his 
reign,  the  only  means  he  had  of  fupporting  his 
troops,  and  maintaining  his  dignity,  was  by  plunder 
and  extortion.  He  is  alfo  accufed  of  having 
alienated  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  of  having 
clebafed  the  coin,  and  of  felling  to  the  higheft 
bidder,  honours,  offices,  dignities,  and  benefices 
in  the  church,  the  laft  pitiful  refource  of  a  profufe 
and  indigent  monarch  P. 

It  appears  from  this  chapter,  what  little  progrefe 
had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  finance,  from 
the  Norman  invafion  to  the  death  of  Stephen. 
During  the  whole  period,  it  was  underftood,  that 
the  king  mould  live  upon  his  own  domains,  and 
the  profits  of  his  feudal  prerogatives  -,  and  every 
fpecies  of  taxation  (military  fervices  only  ex- 
cepted)  was  the  object  of  averfion  and  dilguft. 
Danegeld,  the  only  regular  tax  that  exifted  at  the 
time,  though  perhaps  neceflary  for  the  protection 
of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  was  confidered  as 

0  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

P  The  office  of  chancellor  was  fold  for  ^.3006  13^.  4^. 
to  one  Galfridus,  Mad.  i.  *p.  62.  An.  i 140^ 

TOL.   I.  Q  fof 
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«     fo  peculiarly  fevere,  that  every  monarch,  who  at- 

the  time  of 

the  Normans.-  tempted  to  levy  it,  was  accounted  a  tyrant  and  an 


opprefibr,  and  that  fmgie  tax  occafioned  as  many 
complaints,  and  as  great  an  outcry,  as  the  whole 
Joad  of  multifarious  impofls,  to  which  this  country 
is  at  prefent  fubjecl. 


C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Of  the  .  of  En«L'i>:d,  during  the  Saxon  Liney 

or  Honfc  cf  Plant  agenet. 

Revenue  of  rTSHE  hiftory  of  England,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  country  fubj-ecl:  to  a  monarchical  form 
Line,  of  government,  clearly  demonftrates,  the  manifold 
advantages  refulting  from  a  Uriel:  hereditary  fuc- 
cefiion.  Whenever  any  doubt  exifts  to  whom  the 
crown  legally  belongs,  difputes  will  arife ;  and 
turbulent  and  ambitious  men  will  embrace  the 
party  which  feerns  the  mod  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatefl  advantage  to  themfelves,  without  regard- 
ing the  welfare  or  fafety  of  the  State.  The  coun- 
try is  thus  ruined  by  a  competition  between  rivals, 
perhaps  equally  worthless ;  and,  afcer  all,  the  con- 
ted  is  determined,  not  in  favour  of  him  who  has 
the  bed  title,  or  who  will  govern  bed,  but  of  him 
who  makes  the  moil  lavifh  promifes,  or  who  is 
able  to  command  the  greateft  number  of  bold  and 
defperate  adherents.  It  was  by  means  of  fuch 
$  promifes, 
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promifes,  and   fuch  fupport,    that  Stephen  vindi- 
cated  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England,  to 
which  another  was  legally  intitled;  at  leaft,   if  the  Saxo" j 
immediate  defendants  of  William    the  Norman 
had  a  right- to  the  fovereignty. 

But  Henry  II.  not  only  claimed  the  crown,  as 
lineally  defcended  from  the  Conqueror,  but  alfo 
as  in  fome  meafure  Q  reprefenting  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs  of  England.  His  mother,  the  emprefs 
Matilda,  was  defcended  from  Edmund  Ironfide, 
the  laft  of  the  Saxon  race  who  left  any  pofterity. 
Edmund's  fon,  known  by  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw^  had  two  children,  Edgar  Etheling,  who 
died  without  ifTue,  and  Margaret,  in  whom  the 
Saxon  hereditary  right  confequentij  refided.  By 
her  hufoand,  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  fhe  had 
feveral  children,  and  among  the  reft,  Matilda, 
the  wife  of  Henry  I.  who,  by  him,  had  the  emprefs 
Maud,  mother  of  Henry  II.— At  the  fame  time, 
it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  he  could  not  claim 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  by  a  regular 
courfe  of  fucceffion  from  the  Saxon  family ;  for 
the  fons  of  Margaret  unqueftionably  inherited  her 
rights  in  preference  to  her  daughter,  and  confe- 
quently  her  title  to  the  crown  devolved  on  her 
grandfon  David  king  of  Scotland  :  however,  Hen- 
ry's connexion  \\ith  the  royal  Saxon  family  was 
fuch,  that  it  endeared  him  no:  a  little  to  the 

1  Black,  vol.  i.    p.  201.     Lytt.  vol.  i.  p.  223.      Matthew- 
Paris  traces  his  Saxon  genealogy  from  the  Flood,  p.  90. 

G  2  Englifh 
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R,t>weof    Englifh   nation;  and  they    fondly   imgained,  that 
during  tht      they  faw  another  Alfred  featcd  upon  the  throne. 

Line.  T  >  .  i  r 

. In  conformity  theiefore  to  a  very  ancient  pre- 
judice, we  fhall  confidcr  Henry's  acceflion,  as  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Saxon  line,  though  that 
event,  did  not,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  take  place,  until 
James  I.  the  lineal  heir  and  reprefentative  of 
Margaret,  fucceeded  to  the  crown. 


Revenue  of  Henry  II. 

Among    the   various   meafures    taken   by   this 
monarch  after  his  acceffion,    perhaps  the   boldeft 
and  mod  important  was,  the  refumption  of  fuch/ 
of  the  crown-lands,    as   had  been  granted   by  his 
predecelTor  Stephen,  and  even  by  his  mother,  the 
emprefs  Matilda.      And  here   it  is  neceflary  to 
take  notice,  of  a  very  material  diftinclion  in  regard 
to  the  royal  demefnes.     The  ancient  patrimony  of 
the  crown,  called  in  Doomfday-book  Terra  Regis, 
was  held  to  be  fo  unalienable,   that  if  any  portion 
of  it  was  given  away,  either  the  king  by  whom  it 
was  granted,  or  any  of  his  fuccefTors,  could  at  any 
time  re  fume  the  donation.     Whereas  lands  which 
ticheated  to  the  crown,  in  confcquence  of  a  default 
of  heirs,  or  any  feudal  delinquency,  it  was  in 'the 
power  of  the   fovereign   to   difpofe    of,    in    any 
manner  he  thought  proper.     This  diftinction  was, 
at  different  periods  of  the  Englifh   hiftory,  pro- 
ductive of  very  oppofice  effects.     At  firft,  when  a> 

prejudice 
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prejudice  ran  in  favour  of  the  unalienability  of  the  B«vfr.s;  0/ 
public   domains,    it    was    difficult  to  fupport  any  j^g" the 
grant,  even   of   lands   which    the   crown   had  ac-  ^ 
quired   by   any  mode    of  confilcation   or  efcheat. 
But   *hen  the   popular  cry  to-jk  an  oppofue   di- 
rection, it  was  held  impofiible  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  dormin  :   the  one  became 
gradually  confounded  with  the  other;  and   hence 
the    king  acquired   the   right  of  alienating  both. 
The  crown  was  thus  enabled  to  difiipate  the  im- 
rnenfe  landed  property  which  it  originally  pofTcfTcd, 
and   which,    had  it  retrained  undiminifhed,   muft 
have    rendered  our   kings   perfectly   independent, 
and  aJmofl  uncontrouhblc. 

The  refumption,  by  Henry,  was  unqueftionably 
juftifiable.  In  the  treaty  with  Srephen,  that  mo- 
narch became  bound  to  relume  what  had  been 
alienated  to  the  nobles,  or  ufurped  by  them  of 
the  royal  demefnes':  and  though  Stephen  had 
neglected  to  carry  this  article  of  the  treaty  of 
V/inchefter  into  execution,  yet  it  was  necciTary 
for  Henry  to  enforce  it,  in  ccnfequence  of  the 
exorbitant  grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  pre- 
decefibr,  and  the  confcquent  poverty  of  the  crown. 
He  therefore  fummoned  a  parliament,  and  having 
laid  before  it  his  diftrefied  fituation,  the  illegality 
of  the  grants  in  queftion,  and  the  neceffity  of  an 
immediate  refumption,  he  obtained  the  concurrence 
and  authority  of  that  afTembly  for  fo  efTential  a 

r  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  290. 

G  3  purpofe. 
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purpofe.  Little  difficulty  was  found  in  re  fuming 
the  grants  made  by  Stephen,  whofe  neceflities  had 
compelled  him  to  alienate  the  royal  domains  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  juftified.  But  thofe  which  had 
been  given  by  the  emprefs,  and  with  which  me 
had  recompenfcd  the  greatcft  and  rnoft  meritori- 
ous fervices  to  herfelf  and  family,  her  adherents 
icrupled  to  reftore.  Henry,  however,  was  deter- 
mined  to  make  no  diftinction ;  and,  after  fome 
oppofition,  actually  recovered  the  pofFeffion  of  all 
the  landed  property  which  Henry  I.  had  enjoyed  ; 
thofe  lands  only  excepted,  that  had  been  granted 
to  the  church,  which  that  powerful  and  politic 
body,  in  the  original  treaty  of  Winchefler,  had 
taken  care  to  fecure. 
°f  "  The  military  force,  eftabliflied  by  the  feudal 

the  feudal  .  J.  i  •*       •          \ 

fyiiem.  c  inltitutionsj  (it  is  remarked  by  a  great  hutonan,) 
"  was  extremely  burthenfome  to  the  fubjecl,  yet 
"  rendered  very  little  fervice  to  the  fbvereign, 
"  The  barons,  or  military  tenants,  came  late  into 
"  the  field ;  they  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty 
"  days  3  they  were  unfkilful  and  diforderly  in  all 
"  their  operations  ;  and  they  were  apt  to  carry 
"  into  the  camp,  the  fame  refractory  and  inde- 
"  pendent  fpirit,  to  which  they  were  accuftomed 
<c  in  their  civil  government5."  Such,  a  military 
cftablifhment  might,  by  great  aLtention,  and  by 
frequent  exercife,  prove  a  fafe  and  adequate  de- 
fence to  dominions  entirely  infular,  but  was  i\\ 

s  Hume's  Hill.   vol.  i.  p.  468,      See  alfo  Carte,  vol.  i. 
p.  570.  731. 

calculated 
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calculated  for  the  exigencies  of  thofe  foreign  wars,  a™ 

r. 

which    the  crown   of  England  was   fo  frequently  dunn 

+  c  r    •        Saxon  Lint. 

engaged    in  at  that   time,    in    coniequence  or  its 

continental  poiTeffions'. 

Henry,  it  is    probable,  had   the  merit  of  firft  Origin  of 

r  ,  •         i     /•    r-  T  fcutages. 

dilcovermg  a  remedy  for  this  dercct.  Ic  was 
originally  attempted  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  when,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  againft 
the  Welfli,  he  laid  a  duty,  or  fait  age,  as  it  was 
caileJ,  of  20  s.  for  each  knight's  fee,  upon  the 
eftates  of  thofe  prelates  who  were  bound  to  mili- 
tary fervices".  Many  fcutages  were  afterwards 
levied  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  In  particular, 
one  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  Touloufe,  which 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  £.  180,000,  equal  to 
£.  2,700,000  of  modern  money  x.  This  commu- 
tation, though  heavy,  was,  on  the  whole,  lefs 
burdenfome  to  the  vafials  of  the  crown,  than  co 
perform  their  fervices  in  perfon.  For,  befides 
the  expence  of  going  to  war  in  a  diftant  country, 
and  returning  from  it,  at  their  own  charges,  when 
the  campaign  was  over,  their  affairs  at  home  were 
neglected,  their  eftates  were  furTered  to  lie  wafte, 
and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  hazards  of  war,  they 
were  fubject  to  a  thoufand  domeftic  inconveniences. 
It  was  a  plan,  at  the  fame  time,  attended  with 
much  advantage  to  the  crown;  as  inftead  of 
troops,  though  brave,  yet  diforderly  and  untrad- 

1  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  u.  p.  429. 

u  Maddox's  Hift.  of  Excheq.  p.  435. 

x  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

c  4  able, 
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-of  able,  it  was  thus  enabled  to  purchafe  the  fervices 
duLgtht  of  real  foldicis,  equally  martial  and  better  dif- 
**X3n  Llne'  ciplined  r. 

pcrfopkii  °n  ^Ut  t^ie  re^S^°lls  ze^>  f°  prevalent  at  that  time, 
property.  gave  rife  to  a  new  impofition,  with  which  England 
had  been  hithe.  to  unacquainted  2.  It  was  a  tax  on 
perfonai  property,  and  it  was  levied  in  a  very 
imgular  manner.  A  cheft  was  erected  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  into  which  every  man,  after  having 
taken  an  oath,  and  juftly  fummed  up  the  value 
of  his  efTcds,  and  the  debts  of  whicn  he  had  a 
certainty  of  being  paid,  was  obliged  to  put  in  2d. 
in  the  pound  for  the  firft  year,  and  id.  in  the 
pound  for  the  four  following  years,  under  the 
penalty  of  his  breaking  his  oath,  and  incurring  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  denounced  againft 
thofe  who  acted  fraudulently  a.  This  was  the  firft 
tax  on  perfonai  property  known  in  England  -y  and 
though  it  amounted  to  6d.  in  the  pound  only,  ic 
would  not  probably  have  been  eafily  fubmitted  to, 
had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  fo  popular  a  pur- 
pofe,  as  that  of  afllfting  the  chriftians  in  the  eaft, 
who  were  then  threatened  with  expulfion. 
Saiadme  This  contribution,  however,  did  not  much  avail. 

the*          At  lead,  anno  1188,  more  powerful  affiftance  be- 


y  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

*  Anr.o  1166.   12  Henry  II. 

a  ijtevens's  Kift.  p.  28,  29,  30.  Carte's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  599. 
M.  Paris,  p.  101.  on  the  other  hand,  fays,  that  4<J.  was  col- 
leded  from  every  ploughland. 

came 
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iiame   neceffary  b.     For  in   that  year,  intelligence  j^p™ '/ 
arrived  from  Paleftine,    that  Jerufalcm,  the  dar^  J^J  ^ 

ling  conqueft  of  the  chriftian  world,  had  been  taken  

by  Saladine,  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  WAS 
preparing  to  drive  the  worfoippers  of  the  crofs  • 
from  their  remaining  poffcffions  in  Alia.  The 
greater!  potentates  in  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  news, 
Confederated  together,  to  check  rhe  progrefs  of  f> 
formidable  a  conqueror,  and,  if  poiTible,  to  re- 
cover the  holy  city  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
Not  onlv  Henry,  but  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  and 
Philip,  king  of  France,  determined,  with  their 
linked  forces,  to  engage  in  this  crufade.  A  coim- 
pl  of  the  bifhops  and  nobility  of  England  was  foon 
after  held,  to  confider  of  the  bed  means  to  raife 
the  neceffary  fupplies  ;  and  at  la  (I  it  was  deter- 
mined, to  levy  a  tax  of  a  tenth  pare  of  all  the  per- 
fonal  property  of  thofe,  who,  remaining  at  home, 
took  no  fliare  in  ib  pious  an  enterprifc.  This, 
which  is  the  firft  inflance  of  a  tenth  being  ex- 
acted, was  called  the  Saladine  Tithe,  from  the 
name  of  the  gallant  Muflulman,  whole  valour  gave 
rife  to  this  irnpofition  c :  it  is  faid,  that  the  Englilh 
paid  above  £.  70,000,  and  the  Jews  in  England 
about  j£.  60,000,  as  their  refpecTive  proportions  of 
the  tax,  which,  when  joined  together,  was  equal 
to  about  2,000,000  of  modern  money.  The  dil- 
proportion  was  very  great:  but  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  none  of  the  Jews  were  exempted; 

b  35  Hen.  2.     See  Hoveden,  p.  366. 
*  Carte,  vol,  i.  £.719. 

whereas 
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of  whereas  many. of  the  wealthier!  of  the  English,  in 
confequencc  of  their  having  taken  the  crofs,- 
Saxon Ln:c-  pleaded  immunity  from  the  impoft.  Nay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  regular  clergy  were  freed 
from  the  burden,  contending  that  they  were 
obliged  by  their  prayers  only  to  aiTiffc  the  crufade, 
their  lands  being  held  in  frank  ahnoigne^  a  tenure 
which  exempted  them  from  ail  duties  but  religious 
exerciles. 

aid  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Henry,  having 
married  his  daughter  Matilda,  to  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  levied  an  aid  from  his  fubjeils,  to  enable 
him  to  give  her  a  portion  adequate  to  her  ranks 
and  that  of  her  hufband.  The  tax  amounted  to 
one  mark  for  each  knight's  fee.  It  was  paid  by 
the  feveral  knights  and  barons  holding  of  the 
crown  in  capite>  according  to  the  number  of  their 
refpedlive  fees.  Nor  were  the  bifhops  or  abbots 
exempted  from  this  impofition d. 

The  odious  tax  of  Danegeld,  though  levied  in 
the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign,  was  either  totally 
remitted  by  this  monarch,  or  fell  into  difufe. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  in  our  public  records, 
as  to  the  final  extinction  of  this  tax,  which  Madox, 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  induftry,  has  not  been 
able  clearly  to  develope  e.  After  the  fecond  year 
of  Henry  II.  he  conjectures,  that  it  was  not  a 
fettled  part  of  the  public  revenue.  Perhaps  it  was 


d  Madox,  Excheq.  p.  398. 
e  Ibid.  p.  478  &  479. 

difficult. 
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tlifficulr,  however,  at  once,  totally  to  abandon  fo  Revenue *f 
confiderable  a  branch  of  the   royal  income  ;   and  ^:™the 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  cccafionally  S**M  ^f- 
levied,  particularly  in  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth 
years  of  Henry's  reign,  and  probably  in  the  twen- 
ty-firft,  when  writs  of  fummons,  for  that  purpofe, 
were  iflued  out  of  the  exchequer. 

Some  authors  have  accufcd  this  monarch  of  p 
laging  the  pofTeflions  of  the  church  i  of  executing, 
with  the  greateft  rigour,  the  harfh  regulations  of 
the  foreft  laws ;  and  of  reviving  the  old  Sa*on 
taxes  of  Burg-bote\  Brig-bole,  Herege/d,  and  Horn- 
geld*.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  feems  to  have 
been  little  reafon  to  complain,  of  the  general  tenor 
of  his  government ;  and  it  is  recorded,  much  to 
his  honour,  that  having  been  for  fome  time  ablcnc 
from  England,  and  finding,  upon  his  return,  that 
great  abufes  had  taken  place  in  the  collection  of 
his  revenues,  and  indeed  in  the  adminitlration  of 
juilice,  he  appointed  a  commiffion  of  forne  of:  the 
molt  reipeclable  of  his  fubjecls,  to  inquire  fully 
into  the  grievances  that  were  complained  of;  and, 
in  ccnfequence  of  their  report,  many  of  the  fheriffs, 
and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  were  removed, 
and  obliged  to  give  fatisfaclion,  not  only  to  the 
king,  but  to  any  private  individuals  who  were 
injured  5. 

The  amount  of  the  treafure  which  Htnry  left 
behind   him,    is   a  point   about   which   hiftorians 
i 

f  Stevens,  p.  34.  £  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  292. 

differ. 
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urof  differ.  Hume  (lares  it  only  at  100,000  marks b. 
"Jk  But  Matthew  Paris,  and  other  authors,  affirm, 
Lire-  that  it  amounted  to  £.  900,000  in  gold  and  filver, 
be  fides  pjate,  jewels,  and  precious  ftones  \  The 
former  account,  however,  is  the  more  probable ; 
for,  with  fo  great  a  treafure  as  Matthew  Paris 
fuppofcs  this  monarch  to  have  been  m after  of,  he 
mull  have  carried  on  the  war,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  with  more  fpirit,  and  with  more  fuccefs  ; 
and  would  not  have  been  reduced,  a  few  days 
before  he  died,  to  the  hard  neceffity  of  ratifying  a 
treaty,  which  impofed  terms  equally  ruinous  and 
clifgraceful,  and  which  tarniilied  all  the  glory  and 
renown  he  had  formerly  acquired. 


RICHARD     I. 

The  reigns  of  heroes,  or  of  martial  mcnarchs, 
however  advantageous  to  the  military  charadter, 
ye.t  are  uniformly  deftruclive  to  the  property,  and 
baneful  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  a  nation. 
The  fubjedts  of  fuch  monarchs,  though  in  general 
uninterefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
are  engaged  ;  and  though,  if  fuccefsful,  the  glory 
wholly  centers  in  the  fovereign,  yet  are  under  the 
necefiity  of  defraying  the  heavy  load  of  expence, 
which  the  wildnefs  of  their  ambition  occafions ;  and 

h  Vol.  il.  p.  5. 
}]VJauh.  Paris,  p.  147.     Qarte,  vol.  i.  p.  738. 

thus 
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thus  the  folid  interefts  of  a  nation  are  facrifked,  to 

Jirtgfana 

gratify  the  pride,  to  indulge  the  pafiions,  and  to  during  the 

, .  r  Saxon  Line. 

promote  the  aggrandizement,  of -one  arrogant  or 
vain-glorious  individual.  Notwithstanding  thefe 
circumftancts,  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lien, 
or  the  Lion-hearted,  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Engliih  reader,  who  fondly  fancies,  that,  by  his 
valour,  the  fame  of  England  was  eitahliihed  in  the 
moft  diftant  corners  of  the  eafi. 

The  preparations  made  by  Richard  for  his  ex- 
pedition,  are  a  full  proof  of  that  monarch's  zeal 
for  the  enterprize  he  had  undertaken;  and  indeed 
if  his  fubjefts  had  not  entered  into  it  with  the  fame 
alacrity,  they  could  hardly  have  differed  him  to 
take-fteps  of  fo  oppreffive  and  dangerous  a  nature. 
Every  means  that  could  be  invented  for  railing 
money,  was  adopted  without  hefitation.  The 
crown  lands,  and  offices  of  the  greateft  truft  and 
power,  were  difpofed  of,  almoft  at  any  price.  The 
feudal  fuperiority  of  Scotland  was  fold  for  io,oco 
marks.  Arbitrary  fines  were  levied  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  under  the  pretence  of-delin- 
quency.  The  rich,  who  had  efcaped  other  modes 
of  extortion,  were  compelled  to  fupply  the  king 
with  money  by  way  of  loan,  without  any  hope  of 
being  repaid.  Nay,  under  colour  that  the  great 
feal  was  loft,  former  grants  were  held  to  be  invalid  ; 
a  new  feal  was  made,  and  every  perfon  was 
Obliged  to  purchafe  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of 
his  grant.  It  is  faid,  that,  by  thefe  and  other 
means  of  exaction  equally  odiousy  fo  much  money 

was 
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of   w;i$  railed,  and   carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  that 

',„     a  genuine  coin,  of  this  monarch's  (lamp,  is  hardly 

•    to  be  met  with,  in  the  mod  valuable  and  curious 

collections*. 

Richard-*  The  conlcquence  of  this  monarch's  expedition 
to  the  eaft,  the  renown  he  acquired  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  and  his  di {graceful  captivity  on  his 
return  home,  are  circurnilanccs  well  known  to 
every  perfon  in  the  lead  converfant  with  the  Eng- 
lifli  hiftory.  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria,  and  Henry, 
emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  Richard  was  im- 
prifoned,  having  demanded  the  exorbitant  fum  of 
150,000  marks  for  his  releafe,  a  heavy  tax  was 
laid  upon  his  fubjects,  in  aid  of  the  king's  ranfom, 
to  which  the  vaflfals  of  the  crown  were  bound  by 
the  nature  of  their  tenures.  England  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  lofs  of  fpecie,  which  it  had  fuftained 
by  Richard's  former  extortions,  and  the  treafure 
that  he  carried  with  him  to' Ada.  At  a  time  when 
money  was  icarce  in  Europe,  and  the  commerce 
of  England  was  inconfiderable,  a  frefh  fupply  of 
fpecie  was  not  eauly  "procured  •>  it  was  therefore, 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  that  the  ftrft  payment  of 
ic 0,000  marks  was  made,  though  his  fubjects, 
not  with  (landing  the  variety  of  taxes  impofed  upon- 
them  at  that  time,  vied  with  each  other,  which  of 
them  fhouid  pay  in  the  greateft  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  the  ranfom  of  their  fovereiga l. 

From 

k  Parl.  Hi£.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

1  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  759.      Authors  differ   much    as   to  the 
amount  of  this  monarch's  ranfom.     Diceto  calls  it  ioo,cool.  of 

filvcr. 
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From  the  return  of  Richard,  to  his  death,  his  *««•,»««/ 
reign  was  a  perpetual  leiies  of  war  abroad,  and  of  £{^"1, 
extortion  at  home  j  principally,  however,  occa-  Sjxon L'ne- 
lioned  by  the  attempts  of  Philip  Auguftus,  king  Extortion*, 
of  France,  to  conqu-r  the  dominions  ,of  England 
on  the  continent.  In  confcquence  of  the  enter- 
prifes  of  that  formidable  enemy,  joined  to  the 
heavy  ranfom  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceiliry  of  cancelling  all  the  con- 
tracts he  had  entered  into,  previous  to  his  AGatic 
expedition  -,  and  of  reluming  all  the  offices,  to- 
gether with  fuch  of  the  crown  lands  as  were  pur- 
chafed  at  that  time.  The  -whole  body  of  the 
clergy  alfo,  but  more  particularly  the  Ciftertian 
monks,  were  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  of 
money  to  fupply  the  king's  necefiities;  and  at  this 
period,  we  firft  hear  of  wool  being  taken  in  kind,  for 
the  purpofes  of  revenue.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  Danegeld  likewife,  under  the  lefs  obnoxious 
name  of  Hydage,  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  5$.  per 
hide". 


iilver.  Jervafe  of  Canterbury,  150,000  marks.  M.  Paris, 
p.  167,  140,000  marks  of  iilver.  The  MS.  Chronicle  at 
Chefter,  160,000  marks.  But  Hoveden,  p.  4^5,  gives  us  a 
copy  of  the  agreement,  from  which  it  appears,  that  100,000 
marks  were  paid  down,  and  that,  for  the  remaining  50,000, 
hoftages  were  to  be  given,  but  the  payment  was  conditional. 
100,000  marks  was  equal  to  £.  194,000  of  modern  rnor.ey. 
Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  6.  note. 
*  Stevens,  p.  40. 

It 
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(if 
EngLr.d 

tiur  >. 

Saxc 
JLicenfcs. 


Amount. 


It  is  not  a  little  fingular,  that  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  fhould  furnifh  an  example  of  raifing  a 
revenue  by  means  of  licenfes;  a  mode  which,  in 
modern  times,  has  become  fo  prevalent.  Ne- 
ceffity,  however,  is  the  parent  of  invention;  and 
confidcring  the  difficulties  to  which  Richard  and 
his  miniflers  were  reduced,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  fhould  make  this  important  difcovery. 
At  the  period  we  are  now  writing  of,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  for  the  better  exercifing  of  the  people 
in  the  arts  of  war,  jufts  and  tournaments  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  naturally  became  fafhionable 
in  fo  martial  an  age.  But,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing that  practice  profitable  to  Che  exchequer  alfo, 
it  was  enacted,  by  Richard,  that  every  perfon 
fhould  pay  for  a  licenfe  before  he  engaged  in  fuch 
exercifes,  according  to  the  following  rates :  every 
earl,  20  marks  of  filver$  every  baron,  10  marks; 
every  knight,  having  lands,  4  marks;  and  fuch  as 
had  no  lands,  two  marks.  No  perfon  under 
the  rank  of  a  knight  was  permitted  to  enter  th± 
lifts0. 

It  is  "related  by  Hoveden,  a  very  refpectable 
ancient  hiftorian,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years'1, 
1,100,000  marks,  equal  to  £.753,332  fterling, 
or  £.  376,666  -per  annum,  had  been  collected  for 
public  Icrviees  °.  This  fiim,  Hume  fuppofes  to 


*  Carte,  vol.  L  p.  764. 

c  Hoveden,  folio  edit.  p.  437*  anno  1196, 


be 
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be  totally  incredible  p.      But  it  is  ftated  upon  tn 
authority    of  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  during  the 

.         ,       .       Saxon  L'<ne. 

who  had  mfpected  the  records,  and  examined  the 
public  accounts,  to  difcover  the  real  amount;  and 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  was  not  the  annual 
income  of  the  crown,  but  comprized  the  various 
fums  which  had  been  extorted  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  Philip,  and  perhaps  the  money  which  the 
Englifli  had  paid,  either  in  the  fhape  of  taxes,  or 
of  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  redemption  of 
their  captive  fovereign. 


JOHN. 

This  defpicable  and  odious  tyrant,  whofe  hiftory 
It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  without  a  mixture 
of  difguft,  indignation,  and  horror,  claimed  the 
crown,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  king,  of 
whom  he  was  the  only  furviving  brother.  But  the 
Englifh  had  foon  reafon  to  regret  the  fupport  they 
gave  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  pretenQons  of 
Arthur,  and  of  his  fitter  Eleanor,  the  children  of 
Geoffrey,  who  was  next  brother  to  Richard,  and 
whofe  defendants,  therefore,  by  the  right  of  re- 
prefentation,  were  entitled  to  the  throne.  To 
remove  fo  dangerous  a  rival  as  Arthur,  who  had 

P  Vol.  ii.  p.  38.  See  alfo  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  769;  and  Da- 
venant,  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  who  fuppofes  the  fum  equal  to 
£.  1 1,000,000  of  modern  money. 

VOL.  i.  H  difplayed,< 
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difplayed,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  fpirit,  and 
j'uHngtAe  abilities  beyond  his  years,  every  art  that  treachery 
could  invent,  or  barbarity  could  execute,  was  put 
in  practice  by  his  inhuman  uncle  ;  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  this  obftacle  to  his  ambition,  which  no 
other  perfon  had  the  cruelty  to  remove,  was  mur- 
dured  by  his  own  hands q.  By  the  death  of  this 
unfortunate  prince,  and  Eleanor's  captivity  and 
impriibnment,  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  his  govern- 
ment was  eftablilhed  on  a  rock,  which  could  not 
eafily  be  fhaken.  Inftead  of  which,  abroad,  he 
loft  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  on  the 
Continent;  and,  at  home,  patted  a  life  of  mifery, 
turbulence,  and  difgrace. 

Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  were  exempted 
from  his  rapacity.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  is  faid  to  have  exacted  £.  140,000  from 
the  church.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  400,000 
marks  were  alfo  demanded  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a 
reign  of  feventeen  years,  only  three  are  diflin- 
guiihed  as  being  freed  from  one  fpecies  of  impo- 
fitions  or  another.  But  the  Jews  in  particular  felt 
the  weight  and  violence  cf  his  extortion.  An. 
1210,  66,000  marks  were  demanded  from  them  -, 
and  perfons  of  both  lexes  were  feized,  imprifoned, 
ajid  tortured,  in  order  that  they  might  deliver  up 
all  they  were  worth'.  One  of  them,  a  Jew  of 
Briftol,  having  refufed  to  pay  10,000  marks 
afieffed  upon  him,  the  tyrant  ordered  a  tooth  to  be 

1  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  r  Stevens,  p,  44. 

8  pulled 
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pulled  or  beat  out  every  day,  until  this  exorbitant  *£££•/ 

fum  was  paid,  which  the  unhappy  Ifraelite  was  at  during  tkt 
lad  compelled  to  do  on  the  eighth  day,  after  feven  '"'. 

of  his  teeth  had  been  (truck  out6. 


The  only  circumftance,  which  can  prove  in  any  M 
refpect  agreeable  to  the  reader,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  reign,  is  the  confirmation,  extorted 
from  this  monarch  with  confiderable  difficulty,  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  deed  fo  emphatically  named,  The 
Great  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England  c.  By 
this  important  inftrument,  a  variety  of  regulations 
were  enacted,  favourable  to  the  vafTals  of  the 
crown,  by  which  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the 
feudal  law  were  confiderably  diminifhed  -,  and  by 
the  14th,  i5th,  and  1  6th  articles  it  was  declared, 
that  no  fcutage  or  aid  mould  be  impofed  on  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  the  city 
of  London,  or  any  of  the  other  cities,  towns,  or 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  with  the  confenC 
of  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  excepting  -for 
ranfoming  the  king's  perfon,  making  his  eldeft  fon, 
a  knight,  or  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter;  and 
even  then,  only  a  reafonable  aid  was  to  be  de- 
manded :  and  by  another  claufe,  fines  and  amer- 
ciaments,  which  had  formerly  been  very  grievous 
and  oppreffive,  were  reftric~led  within  proper 

*  M.   Paris,  p.  220.      Tovey's  Anglia  Judaica,    p.   70. 
Madox  Excheq.  p.  151. 

*  See  the  famous  Petition  of  Right,  claufe  3. 

H  2  bounds* 
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Revenue  of 
England 
dunng  the 
SaZon  Lirte, 


Cuftoms. 
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bounds.  On  the  whole,  this  charter,  though  if. 
does  not  contain  a  complete  fyftem  of  civil  liberty, 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  without  doubt,  the  mod  im- 
portant, cxtenfive,  and  valuable  compact  entered 
into  between  a  reigning  monarch  and  his  fubjeds, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  almoft  any  age  or 
country. 

It  appears  from  the  forty- eighth  article  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  fome  duties  were  paid  on 
goods  at  that  time,  and  had  been  formerly  exacted. 
The  merchants  were  to  trade,  "fine  omnibus  mails 
cc  tcltts"_  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  articles  in 
which  they  dealt,  were  to  pay  cuftom  "per  anti- 
«*  quas  et  reef  as  confuetudines"  What  thofe  ancient 
and  equitable  duties  were,  is  now  unknown  ;  but  they 
muft  have  been  very  inconfiderable,  as  they  were 
let  in  farm,  in  the  fourth  year  of  John's  reign,  for 
only  1000  marks*. 

John  continued  the  dangerous  pra&ice,  begun 
by  his  brother  Richard,  of  felling  the  offices  under 
the  crown.  Nay,  he  ventured  to  difpofc  of  the 
high  employment  of  chancellor,  to  one  Gray? 
during  his  life,  for  only  5000  marks. 


u  An.  1202.  See  Mad6x,  p.  529.  It  appears  alfo  from 
p.  530.  that  the  cuftoms  of  all  England,  and  the  profits  arifmg 
from  its  principal  fairs,  amounted  only  to  jT.  4,958  :  7  :  3^  from 
true  faft  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  .fourth,  to  the  feaft  of  St.  An* 
drew  in  the  fixth  year  of  this  monarch's  reign. 


HENRY 
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HENRY     III. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  Henry  III.  inherited 
the  crown  of  England.  He  mounted  the  throne, 
at  a  time  when  the  greateft  experience,  and  the  -Sax*' 
mod  fplendid  abilities,  were  neceflary,  to  preferve 
the  kingdom  from  the  ruinous  confequences  of 
inteftine  wars  and  foreign  invafion.  Fortunately, 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Marifchal  of 
England,  and  confequently  by  his  office,  in  times 
of  fuch  turbulence  and  confufion,  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  was  polTeiTed  of  virtue  and  abili- 
ties adequate  to  fo  dangerous  a  crifis;  and,  by 
means  of  his  prudence,  vigour,  and  exertions,  and 
the  return  of  many  of  thofe  barons  to  their  alle- 
giance, who,  from  hatred  to  their  late  monarch, 
had  thrown  themfelvcs  into  the  arms  of  France, 
Henry  at  laft  acquired  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
his  dominions,  both  in  England,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  reign  of  this  jnonarch,  which  lafted  up- 
wards of  fifty-fix  years,  is  the  longed  in  the  annals 
of  this  country.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  boaft  of 
Iplendour  equal  to  its  duration :  it  was  neither 
happy  at  home,  nor  refpectable  abroad.  His 
fubjecls  complained  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  govern- 
ment, of  his  rapacity  and  profufion  •,  whilft  his 
enemies  had  no  reafon  to  tremble  at  the  vigour  or 
Abilities  of  their  opponent.  Henry's  character, 
perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  ftill  life  of  a  private, 
H  3  citizen^ 
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citizen,  was  but  ill  fitted  for  the  buftle  and  intrigues 
of  a  court,  or  the  tumults  of  hoftilicy  and  war. 

pjjs  attacjiment  to  unworthy  favourites,  and  pro- 
fufe  liberality  to  the  minions  who  were  about  him, 
in  a  great  meafure  occafioned  the  miferies  of  his 
reign.  By  his  inconfiderate  bounties,  he  had  re- 
duced the  income  of  the  crown  to  60,000  marks 
fer  annum  *,  and  he  was  not  fcrupulous  as  to  any 
means  of  making  up  the  deficiency. 

It  would  be  treipafTmg  upon  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, to  attempt  an  enumeration,  of  the  number 
of  fcutages,  aids,  talliages,  carrucages,  hydages, 
tenths,  fifteenths,  benevolences,  &c.  which  this 
king,  by  different  means,  and  under  various  appeU 
lations,  obtained,  or  extorted  from  his  fubjedts,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  long  adminiftracion.  He  is  faid 
to  have  taken  400,000  marks  from  the  Jews  % 
His  expences  in  a  vain  attempt  to  conquer  Sicily 
for  his  fecond  fon,  are  faid  by  Matthew  Paris  to 
have  amounted  to  950,000  marks2.  In  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
greaterft  necefiity.  And  when  Lewis  king  of 
France,-  who  was  not  perfectly  fatisfied  with  his 
right  to  Normandy  and  Anjou,  offered  him 
300,000  livres  Tournois,  and  lands  to  the 
value  of  20,000  livres  $er  annum*  in  full  of  his 
claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  two  provinces, 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  647. 
v  Stevens  Hill,  of  Taxes,, p.  48. 

x  M.  Paris,  p.  918.     This  is  the   probable   meaning  of  a 
paflage  which  has  puzzled  many  of  our  hiltorians. 

for 
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for  that  trifling  confideration,  he  renounced  all  his 

r  j  •      r        '\  nglantl 

pretenfions  to  the  ancient  patrimony  or  nis  family,  during  the 

-  .   .  .  •  i  Sax?n  Line. 

and  ever  after,  (truck  out  from  his  other  titles,  _  _ 
thofe  of  duke  of  Normandy,  and  earl  of  Anjou. 
To  this  king  and  his  minifters  may  be  attributed 
a  new  device  to  raife  a  revenue,  of  which  his  fuc- 
cefTors  afterwards  availed  themfelv^s.  The  mode 
was.,  to  compel  every  one  who  pofTefled  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  a-year  in  landed  property  holden  of 
the  crown,  either  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood, 
or  to  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money  in  its  (lead,  by 
way  of  competition.  This  was  a  fure  mode  of 
raifing  money  ;  for  thofe  who  did  not  compound, 
were  obliged  to  pay  confidcrable  fees  at  their 
creation,  which  all  went  into  the  exchequer. 

The  miferable  (late  to   which  Henry   was  re-  co-.fe- 
duced,  is  fufftcient,  one  fhould  imagine,  to  deter  J 
any  monarch  from  imitating  his  extravagance  and  flon' 
profufion.      He  found  the  utmoil  difficulty  to  pay 
his  elded  fon  Edward,  the  fmall  pittance  of  15,000 
marks  per   annum,  for  his    fupporc.      His  debts, 
amounting  to    about  £.  300,000    he    was    totally 
unable  to  difcharge.     In   order  to  raife  money,  he 
was  obliged  to  fell  the  very  furniture  of  his  palace  ; 
to  pawn  the  jewels  of  the  crown  ;  nay,  the  fhrine 
of  St.  Edward  the    Confeflbr,  for   whom    he  had 
always  exprefled  the  higheft  veneration*.     He  is 
reprefented  as  wandering  about  the  country,  foli- 

*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  chap.  viii.     Stevens,  p.  70, 

H  4  citing 
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citing  the  charitable  contributions  of  his  fubje&s 


dunrgtke     and  his  attendants  were  reduced  to  fuch  (traits  and 
'""•  difficulties,  that  they  were  compelled  to  confederate 
with  gangs  of  robbers,  in  order,  by  their  fhare  of 
the  booty,  to  fecure  a  maintenance  c. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry,  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue was  increafed  to  £.  6000  per  annum  d.  But 
the  exaction  of  fuch  high  cuftoms  was  complained 
of,  as  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  was  faid  to 
be  attended  with  an  apparent  overthrow  of  trade  e: 
a  proof  how  much  people  are  apt  to  complain  of 
the  flighteft  burdens,  and  indeed  how  inconficier- 
able  the  commerce  carried  on  by,  England  at  that 
time  muft  have  been. 


EDWARD     I. 

Edward  the  Firft,  the  great  reformer  of  our 
laws,  and  hence  called  the  Englifh  Jujiinian,  was 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  mod  fortunate  princes,  that 
ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England.  In  him 
were  united,  the  prudence  and  forefight  of  the 
ftatefman  and  legiflator,  with  the  valour  and  mag- 
nanimous fpirit  of  the  hero f.  The  expenfive 

wars, 

b  Stevens,  Pref.  p.  31. 

e  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

A  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.     Note  C^ 

e  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  78. 

f  It  is  ftated  in  Henfhall's  temporary  introduction  to  his  fpe- 
cimen  of  Domefday,  printed  in  4to.  An.  1799,  p.  4.  that  a 

furvey 
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wars,   and  the  variety  of  important  enterprizes    n 

\  riii-          c    nsa» 

which  he  was  engaged,  occafioned   the  levying  of  ,/„,.},..,, 

many  taxes,  and  fometimes  gave  rife  to  oppref-  Unc' 
fions,  of  which  his  fubjecls  had  fome  realbn  to 
comphin  :  but  the  money  he  exacted  from  them, 
was  uniformly  expended  for  the  honour  and  benefit 
of  his  kingdom  3  and  the  laws  which  he  propofed, 
or  to  which  he  gave  his  confcnt,  fir  ft.  extended 
that  commerce,  confirmed  thofe  liberties,  and 
cilabiifhed  that  confiitution,  on  which  the  future 
happinefs  of  this  country  depended. 

Amgng  the  other  great  crania<5tions  by  which 
the  reign  of  this  monarch  is  diftinguifhed,  the- 
final  eftabliihment  of  Magna  Charta,  together 


with  fome  important  additional  articles,  and  a  full  ***•*<**  ral~ 

A  Jafrto  non 

and  complete  confirmation  of  the  famous  ftatute 
f6  de  tallagio  non  concedendo"  are  entitled  to  parti- 
jcular  attention.  The  former  (Magna  Charta)  had 
Already  been  frequently  confirmed  by  the  different 
monarchs,  who,  fince  the  firll  paiTing  of  that  im- 
portant deed,  had  fat  upon  the  throne  ;  but  it  was 
ftiil  thought  requifite  to  have  that  folemnity  again 
repeated.  The  latter  was  rendered  neceflary,  in 


furvey  of  the  kingdom,  on  an  extenfive  fcole,  was  inilituted  and 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  that  the  furveys  of  four 
counties,  namely  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge, have  been  difcovered  in  the  records  of  the  Tower  of 
X-ondon.  How  creditable  was  it  for  this  diitinguifhed  fovereign 
to  accompliih  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  how  difgraceful  to 
the  prefent  times,  that  we  do  not  preferve  Aich  valuable  do- 
cuments fronji  definition. 

confe- 
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e  of  confequcncc  of  fome  defects  in  the  Great  Charter, 
i!fc  particularly  as  it  had  permitted  the  crown,  by  its 
own  authority,  to  levy  aids  for  ranfoming  the 
king's  perfon,  making  his  elded  ion  a  knight,  or 
marrying  his  eldeft  daughter;  a  prerogative  liable 
to  abufe,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  it  had  laid  the 
crown  under  no  reftraint,  in  regard  to  exacting 
arbitrary  talliages,  from  its  dcmefnes.  But  by 
the  flatute  above-mentioned,  no  aid  or  taliiagt 
wbatfcever,  could  be  demanded,  without  the  con- 
ient  and  approbation  of  parliament ;  and  this  im- 
portant ccnceflion,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "  the 
"  Englifh  nation  had  the  honour  of  extorting,  from 
«*  the  ableflj  the  rnofl  warlike,  and  the  moft  am- 
"  bitious  of  all  their  princes,  who  was  thus  be- 
<c  reaved  of  the  power  which  he  and  his  predecef- 
"  fors  had  hitherto  alfumed,  of  impofing  arbitrary 
<c  taxes  on  the  people1.''  By  this  famous  flatute, 
the  people  of  England,  as  Bodin  well  exprefTed  it, 
defended  themfelves,  as  if  with  a  (hield,  from  the 
exactions  of  their  fovereign  h. 
ns  gut  whatever  acquifitions  of  liberty,  or  fccurity 

from  the  .  in  i        •        j    j 

jews.  for  their  perions  and  eitates,  were  obtained  by  the 
people  in  general,  yet  fome  of  his  lubjects,  who 
thought  themfelves  equally  entitled  to  his  pro- 
tection, were  treated  in  a  manner  which  imprefTes 
us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  Edward's  huma- 
nity. It  is  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  to  which  I  allude. 
Befides  large  fums  of  money  extorted  from  them 

s  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  295. 
b  De  Repub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

at 
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at  his  accefllon  to  the  throne,  in  the  third  year  of  *«/«« <?/ 
his  reign  they  were  made  fubject  co  a  poll-tax  of  j"*™tk 
3d.  each,  without  any  exception  on  account  of  * 
poverty,  fex,  or  age1.  In  tiie  fourth  year,  the 
tax  was  raifed  to  5d.  a  head  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
year,  the  whole  nation  was  fentenced  to  perpetual 
exile  by  act  of  parliament.  All  their  property  was 
confifcated  for  the  ulc  of  the  crown  ;  many  were 
hanged  under  various  pretences  ;  in  particular  two 
hundred-and-eighty  in  one  day,  who  were  accuied 
of  having  adulterated  the  coin;  and  above  fifteen 
thoufand  were  plundered  of  all  their  wealth,  and 
banilhed  the  kingdom  k.  So  odious  were  the  Jews 
at  that  time  to  the  nation  in  general,  that  the 
laity  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  and  the  clergy  a 
tenth  of  their  perfonal  eftates,  for  confenting  to, 
and  perhaps  encouraging  their  expulfion  J. 

But  Edward's  conduct  to  the  clergy  foon  con- 
vinced them,  that  attachment  to  the  fuperftition 
prevalent  at  that  time,  had  no  (hare  in  rendering 
him  fo  great  anopprefTor  of  the  Jewifh  race.  The 
church,  from  the  beginning,  had  fome  reafon  to 
be  afraid,  that  a  monarch  fo  high-fpirited  and  fo 
ambitious  as  Edward,  would  be  frequently  under  the 
neceflicy  of  applying  to  it  for  pecuniary  afftftance ; 
and  the  clergy  were  not  a  little  alarmed,  when,  in 
the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  gave  orders  to 

1  Stevens,  p.  79. 

k  Tovey's  Anglia  Jqdaica,  p.  232.    Hume's  Hift.  vol.  ii. 
p.  236, 

1  SUvens,  p.  84. 

fearch 
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Revenue  *f  fcarch  all  the  monafleries  in  England,  and  to  feize 
toringthe  for  his  own  uff,  the  money  and  valuable  effects 
l^_  depofitcd  in  them.  They  flattered  themfelves, 
however,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  would 
iliield  them  from  his  rapacity  j  and,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  an  application  from  the  archbifhop  of 
iLcrburVj  Boniface  VIII.  who  then  fat  upon  the 
Papal  throne,  iffued  a  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes 
to  levy  any  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  and  all  clergy- 
men to  pay  any  impofition,  without  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  Edward  was  determined,  by  the 
moil  vigorous  meafures?  to  punifh  the  clergy  for 
making  this  application,  and  to  compel  them  to 
renounce  any  benefit  it  could  poffibiy  afford.  He 
put  the  whole  church  out  of  his  protection :  he 
declared  that  thofe  who  refufed  to  fupport  the 
civil  government,  were  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
advantage  from  it.  The  judges  were  directed  to 
differ  any  perfon  to  harafs  or  plunder  them  with 
impunity ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  no  court  of 
law  would  give  them  any  redrefs.  The  king  at 
laft  prevailed  in  the  conteft :  the  Pope's  bull  was 
either  contemned  or  evaded,  and  the  clergy  were 
glad,  almoft  on  any  terms,  to  be  re- inflated  in 
the  royal  protection,  and  to  enjoy  again  the  benefit 
of  the  laws01. 

Thus  the  church  was  made  fubject  to  the  civil 
power  ;  nor  was  it  afterwards  thought  neceflary,  to 
have  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  previoufly  to  any 
clerical  impofition. 

l>1  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.  267.     Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

Taxes 
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Taxes  on  the    exportation  and  importation  of  Revenue  of 

r  -  ,  England 

goods,  became,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  an  im-  during  the 
portant  branch  of  the  revenue.     It  is  probable  that  ^™j^- 


cuftoms  were  at  fir  ft  only  fmall  duties,  levied  at  fer- 
ries  and  bridges,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  liberty  of  trar- 
ficking  on  the  Thames,  together  with  fees  for  weigh- 
ing and  warehousing  of  goods,  which  the  officers  of 
the  crown  exacted  for  their  labour  and  attendance. 
Theie  trifling  exadions  might  gradually  take  place, 
without  the  fanflion  of  parliament,  in  confequtnce 
of  the  king '(who  was  accounted  the  arbiter  of 
commerce)  having  provided  weights  and  beams, 
and  erected  warehoufes,  where,  fubject  to  cenain 
cuftomary  fees  and  duties  (thence  called  cuftoms), 
all  goods  and  commodities  might  be  fold  n. 

But  Edward  I.  was  not  fatisfied  with  fuch  petty  The  Anti- 
advantages  :  for  having  feen,  during  the  courfe  of  m4. 
his  expedition  to  Paleftine,  with  what  facility  con- 
liderable  fums  of  money  were  levied,  by  way  of 
cuftom,  in  foreign  countries,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  happy  expedient  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  his 
own  kingdom.     The  firft  duties  laid  on,  however, 
were  very  moderate,  amounting  only  to  6s.  Sd. 
on  every  fack  of  wool  exported  \  and  the  like  fum 
for  every  three  hundred  wool-fells  ;  and  a  mark, 
or  13  s.  4d.  for  every  laft  of  hides,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  dozen  fer  laft  °.     Theie  duties,  lord  Coke 
imagines,  were  granted  by  parliament  in  the  third 

n  Gilb.  Hift.  of  the  Exchequer,  chap.  xv. 
•  Madox,  p.  536.     Forfter  on  the  Cuftoais,  Introd.  p.  14. 

year 
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»/   year  of  his  reign  ;  and,  though  the  record  is  now 
loft,  it  is  evidently  referred  to  in  a  fubfequent  aft 
_  (25  Edw.  I.  c.  7.)  ;  in   which  notice  is  taken  of 
the  cuftoms  on  wool,  fkins,  and  leather,  formerly 
granted  to  that  monarch,  by  the   commonalty  of 
the  kingdom p. 
Origin  of         Edward's  neceffities  however  demanded  a  more 

tunnage  and 

poundage,  productive  revenue :  and  he  began  with  additional 
duties  on  aliens  or  foreign  merchants,  wifely  con- 
jedluring,  that  any  taxes  they  were  willing  to  pay, 
might  afterwards  be  extended  with  Icfs  difficulty 

Feb.  i,  to  his  own  fubjects.  He  granted,  therefore,  a 
charter  (entitled  Cbarta  Mercatoria]  to  the  mer- 
chant ftrangers  fettled  in  England,  by  which  cer- 
tain valuable  privileges  were  beftowed  on  them, 
in  confideration  of  their  having  agreed  to  pay  the 
following  cuiloms.  !.  In  lieu  of  the  duty  called 
Prifage^  the  fum  of  2$.  for  every  tun  of  wine  im- 
ported by  them,  over  and  above  the  ancient  cuf- 
toms ;  a  tax  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  Butler  age  >  being  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 
2.  Forty  pence  for  every  fack  of  wool,  and  for 
every  300  wool-fells  exported,  in  addition  to  the 
half  mark,  or  6s.  8d.  paid  by  the  natives;  toge- 
ther with  6s.  8  d.  additional  for  every  laft  of 
hides.  .3.  Be  fides  fome  duties  upon  cloth  and  wax, 
a  general  poundage,  or  tax  of  jd.  in  the  pound 
on  all  goods  imported  or  foreign  commodities  re- 
exported,  after  having  been  landed  in  England, 
exclufively  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  to  which  they 

'  Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  276. 

were 
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were  formerly  fubjeft.      Thefe  rates   were  called 
Nova    Cuftiima,  and   fometi  duties  \  and  ^r,nTthe 

were  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  without  ^ 
the  fanction  of  parliament,  in  conftquence  of  the 
voluntary  confcnt  that  was  given  by  the  foreign 
merchants'1.  In  the  third  of  Edward  II.  however, 
this  charter  was  fufpended  •,  and  it  was  totally 
repealed  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  II.  by  the  lord?, 
who  at  that  time  were  entrufted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  but  it  was  again  eftabliftied 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  r,  and  in  fact  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage, 
fo  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  England. 

Such  were  the  cuftorns  paid  by  aliens  in  the 
reign  of  this  monarch.  As  to  the  native  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  it  was  always  the  policy  of 
England  to  give  them  fuperior  advantages  for  car- 
rying on  their  commerce;  and  as  the  N-JVX  Cuf- 
turn  a  above-mentioned,  were  founded  upon  an  agree- 
ment between  Edward  and  the  foreign,  merchants, 
the  legality  of  which  the  commons  were  much  dif- 
pofed  to  queftion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  were  not  at  all 
affected  by  thefe  new  impofitions.  Here  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that,  anno  1298,  the  duty 
upon  wool  exported  had  been  railed  by  Ed- 
ward to  40  j.  per  fack,  an  increafe  grievoufly  com- 
plained of;  not  only  as  it  was  laid  on  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  alone,  but  was  in  itfelf  too  high  *. 
The  right  of  adding  to  the  old,  or  of  levying  new 

*  Forft,  p.  26.          r  27  Edward  III.        »  Stevens,  p.  96. 

cuiloms 
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of  cuftoms,  came  at  length  to  be  a  matter  of  fuch 
public  importance,  that,  for  many  years,  it  was 
warmly  conceded  between  the  crown  and  the 
people.  But  fince  the  forty-fifth  of  Edward  III; 
and  eleventh  of  Richard  II.  chap.  9.  it  has  been 
generally  held.,  that  no  impofition  whatever  can 
be  levied,  either  on  exports  or  imports,  without 
the  confcnt  of  parliament  '. 

Mines.  The  difcovery  of  fome  valuable  mines  in  De- 

vonfhire,  alib  tended  to  enrich  this  monarch  u.  IE 
is  on  record,  that  within  three  years  from  their 
being  firft  difcovered,  about  1700  pounds  weight 
of  filver  were  extracted  from  them  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  afterwards,  they  would  produce  more, 
in  eonfequencc  of  a  greater  number  of  workmen 
having  been  employed. 

From  the  conqueft  to  the  sera  we  are  now  con'- 


»nd  govern-  fidcring,  the  ufual  mode  of  levying  the  money  for 
the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  crown,  was  by 
fcutages,  or  pecuniary  commutations  for  perform! 
fervice  :  but  a  variety  of  circumftances  contributed 
to  render  fuch  a  fyftem  no  longer  effectual.  Scu- 
tnges  were  levied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
knights  fees  which  each  perfon  poiTefTed.  But,  in. 
coniequence  of  the  fluctuation  of  piivate  property, 
and  of  many  evafions  which  it  was  impofTible  to 
forefce  and  difficult  to  check,  joined  to  the  inac- 
curate manner  in  which  the  rolls  of  knights  fees 
•were  kept,  it  became  impracticable  to  aicertain 

t  Forft.  Introd.  p.  16.  •  Stevens,  p.  79. 

the 
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the  number  of  fees  with  which  each  perfon  ought  Revenue  of 
to  be  charged.      And  when  a  fmall  number  was  &£$* 
once  accepted  of,  it  was  confidered  to  be  a  bind-  SaXuH  Lne\ 
ing  precedent  for  the  future  *.     Thus  the  crown 
was  deprived  of  the  military  fervices  cf  its  vaflals ; 
was  defrauded  of  the  compenfation  to  which  it 
was  juftly  entitled  ;  and  was  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  providing  fome  other  means  for  the  public 
defence.      Some   fcutages,  however,  were   levied 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  :  indeed  fo  prudent  a 
monarch,  could  never  have  entirely  relinquifhed  an 
old  and  eftablifhed  mode  of  taxation,  until  he  had 
known,  by   experience,   that  a  more   productive 
fyftem  of  revenue  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  new  defcription  of  perfons 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  fovereign.  For  many 
years  pofterior  to  the  conqueft,  the  pofiefTors  of 
lands  were  the  only  rich  and  powerful  individuals 
in  the  community  :  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  towns 
came  to  be  emancipated  from  their  former  fubor- 
dination  and  dependence ;  their  citizens  became 
induftrious  and  opulent ;  they  engrofled  a  confider- 
able  mare  of  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  fmalleft  portion  of  which  they  were  un- 
willing to  part  with,  unlefs  with  their  own  confent. 
Originally  the  principal  towns  in  England  were 
included  in  the  royal  domains,  and  the  crown  was 
entitled  to  impofe  talliages  or  taxes  upon  them, 
whenever  it  thought  proper.  The  city  of  London 

*  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  278, 
TOL.  r.  i  itfclf 
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Rtwue,/  itfclf  was  in  that  predicament;  and,  after  fome 
*ur!™dthe  conteft,  whether  it  was  talliable  or  not,  in  the 
SaxtZLint.  thirty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  was  compelled  to  pay 
"  a  talliage  of  3000  marks  aflefled  upon  it  by  the 
king  and  his  council7.  But  when  the  famous 
ftatute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo>  palled  into  a  law, 
there  was  an  end  of  that  prerogative  -,  and  it  was 
neceffary  for  the  crown,  if  it  wifhed  to  reap  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  opulence  of  the 
towns  and  boroughs,  to  afiemble  their  deputies 
together,  and  to  endeavour,  through  their  medium, 
ro  obtain  the  fupplies  necefTary  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate.  Hence  arofe  the  pradlice  of  regu- 
larly fummoning  the  reprefentatives  of  boroughs 
to  parliament,  which  had  occafionally 'taken  place 
before  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  fince  his  time  has 
never  been  interrupted.  Brady  and  Hume  con- 
fider  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
as  the  epocha  of  this  great  revolution  z  j  but  it  can- 
not, with  ftrict  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  taken  place, 
until,  in  confequence  of  the  ftatute  above-men- 
tioned, enacted  in  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  this 
reign,  An.  1297.  all  other  legal  means  of  taxing 
cities  and  boroughs,  excepting  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives in  parliament,  were  finally  aboliftied. 

*  Madox,  p.  491.     Authors  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
council^  but  it  was  evidently  not  a  parliament.     Lytt.  vol.  iii. 
p.  258. 

*  See  Brady  on  boroughs,   edie.    1777*   p.  68.      Hume, 
vol.  ii.  p.  272, 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  look  upon  themfelvcs  as  the  vvarmeft  RK  <*•.•:/ 
friends  of  public   liberty,  cannot  hear,   with    pa-  JL™£n/L 
tience,  that  the  commons  houfe  of  parliament  had  *axon  Une: 
not  acquired,  at  an  earlier  sera,  its  full  dignity  and 
importance.     The  period  of  above  five  hundred 
years,  which  has  now  elapfed  fince  the  twenty- fifth 
of  Edward  I.,  does  not  alleviate  their  anxiety,  or 
fatisfy  their  zeal.      They  wifh  to  trace  the  origin 
even  of  burgal  reprefentation,  throughout  all  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  Saxon  and  Norman  antiquities. 
The    natural  prejudices  of  a    free   country,  it  is 
always  difagreeable  and  often  dangerous  to  oppofe  ; 
but  it  may  furely  be  remarked,  without  giving  the 
mod  ardent  friend  to  ancient  liberty  the  fmalleft 
offence,  that  if  taxation  and  representation  are  fo 
infeparably  connected,  as  fome  political  writers  are 
defirous  of  inculcating,  boroughs  could   have   no 
reprefentatives  in  the  earlier  part  of  the   Eriglifh 
hiftory  j  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they  were  not 
liable  to  parliamentary  taxes.     For,  above  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Norman  invafion,  no  tax  was 
laid  upon  perfonal  efFc6h,  by  which  alone  the  bo- 
roughs  could    be    materially   affe&ed.      Indeed, 
before  the   reign    of  Edward  I.    or,    at   lead,  of 
Henry  III.  very  few  inftances  occur  of  impofitions 
upon  perfonal   property.     Whatever  right  there- 
fore the  towns  and  borough?  originally  might  have, 
in  confequence  of  the  free  principles  of  the  Saxon 
government,  to  partake  in  the  legiflarive  power  of 
the    country,    it  is  certain,  that,  for  many   years 
after  the  conqueft,  it  was  unnecefTary  for  them  to 
12  be 
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Revenue  of    be  loaded  with  the  burden  and  expence  offending 

si.  r,  v  I  and 

during  th  reprefentatives.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  carrying  on 
f!I!lf!!l  fo  abftrufe,  and,  after  the  lapfe  of  fuch  a  number 
of  years,  fo  unimportant  a  controverfy,  it  were 
better  to  contend,  who  fhould  pay  the  fmcereft 
tribute  of  gratitude,  to  thofe  patriots,  whofe  ex- 
ertions eftablidied  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
England.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that, 
to  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  Langton,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  the  great  charter  was  principally 
owing;  and  that,  to  the  undaunted  fpiric,  and 
manly  perfeverance,  of  Humphry  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford,  the  conftable,  and  of  Roger  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  the  marifhal  of  England,  the 
pafllng  of  that  ftatute  ought  to  be  attributed, 
which,  by  annihilating  for  ever  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  impofing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  fubjecl:, 
laid  the  true  foundation  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
without  which  every  other  right  and  privilege  were 
in  vain. 


EDWARD    II. 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  comprizing  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years,  is  remarkable  for  the  incon- 
fiderable  taxes  levied  upon  the  fubjecl.  The 
power  of  the  crown  to  raife  money,  in  virtue  of 
its  own  prerogative,  having  been  completely  aban- 
doned by  his  father,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  it 
could  poffibly  be  regained,  under  the  adminiftration 
of  a  fon  in  every  refpect  his  inferior:  and,  as 

Edward's 
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Edward's  mifconduct  in  government,  and  his  at-  Revenue  of 

.  ,.  j  -I       England 

tachment  to  unworthy  favourites,  did  not  entitle  during  the 
him   to   any    great  pecuniary  afiiftance  from  his    axon 
people,    they    had  fome  little  confolation  in   the 
lightnefs  of  their  taxes,  for  the  difgraceful  calami- 
ties of  his  unfortunate  reign. 

Among  the  other  events,  which  contributed  to 
heap  difhonour  on  the  government  of  this  mo* 
narch,  the  lofs  of  Scotland  was  unqueftionably  the 
moft  important.  It  is  natural  for  a  native  of  that 
part  of  the  ifland  to  imagine,  that  Edward's  cha- 
racter could  not  be  materially  tarnifhed,  for  failing 
in  an  attempt  to  fubdue  that  country,  defended  as 
it  was,  by  a  gallant  nation,  renowned,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  for  its  fortitude  and 
valour.  Their  refiftance,  however,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  ineffectual,  had  Edward  endea- 
voured to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that  country 
immediately  after  his  accefiion,  before  the  Scots 
had  recovered  their  fpirit,  or  had  received  aflift- 
ance  from  their  allies  on  the  continent.  But, 
though  Edward  fucceeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
7th  of  July  1307,  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  on 
which  the  reduction  of  Scotland  depended,  was 
not  fought  till  the  25  th  of  June  1314:  and  thus 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  fubjects,  enjoyed  an  in- 
terval of  about  feven  years,  and  had  time  fufficient 
to  acquire  ftrength,  difcipline,  and  experience. 
The  fubfidies  granted  to  this  monarch,  were  prin- 
cipally intended  to  carry  on  his  wars  againft  the 
Scots,  the  fuccefs  of  which  yielded  no  encourage - 

1 3  nient 
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Rwvueof    ment  to  his  fubjects,  to  furnifh  him  with  fupplies 

d*n*gtht     for  any  other  purpofe  whatfoever. 

Saxon  Llne'  The  new  mode  which  Edward  I.  had  difco- 
vered,  of  increafing  his  revenue  by  duties  upon 
commerce,  occafioned  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  in 
the  famous  ordinances,  which  were  enacted  anno 
1311,  for  the  better  government  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  entirely  abolifhed.  By  one  article,  the 
tax  of  Butlerage  was  prohibited  to  be  collected  5 
and  by  another  it  was  declared,  that  natives  only 
Ihould  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  cuf- 
toms ;  fome  foreigners,  to  whom  rhat  branch  of  the 
revenue  was  farmed,  having  been  guilty  of  extortion. 
It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  the  money  which  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  cuftoms  yielded,  mould 
be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  that  die  king  might  be  enabled  to  live  upon 
his  own  revenue,  without  being  reduced  to  the 
necefTuy  of  opprefiing  his  fubjects 3.  In  the 
iecond  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  impofed,  afcer  his 
father's  example,  2  s.  a  tun  upon  foreign  mer- 
chants, in  addition  to  what  they  had  formerly  paid ; 
and  as  this  tax  was  exacted  without  t(ie  fanction  of 
parliament,  it  gave  rife  to  much  fufpicion,  and, 
probably,  was  the  reafon  why  the  articles  above^ 
mentioned  were  fo  particularly  infifted  upon,  For 
it  was  a  principle  in  the  law  of  England,  that 
levying  new  cuftoms,  or  adding  to  the  old,  could 
pnly  be  done  either  by  parliament,  or  confenfu 
:ncrcatQrum\  and  impofts  laid  on  by  ;he  royal 

?  Mort.  Hift.  vol,  i,  p,  498.    Npte, 

authority 
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authority   alone,  were    called   Maltoltes*,   or  evil 
duties,  by  which  trade  was  materially  injured,    and 
which    ic    was   necefiary,    therefore,  to   take   the  f 
carliefl  opportunity  to  abrogate  and  repeal c. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  achieve  New  tax. 
the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  made  them  cheerfully 
fubmit,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  to  an  impo- 
fition  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature,  that  it  was  ex- 
prefsly  provided  in  the  grant,  that  it  (hould  not  be 
made  a  precedent  for  any  (imilar  demand  in  future. 
By  this  fingular  grant,  which  took  place  anno 
1316,  every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  king- 
dom, was  ordered  to  furnilh  a  certain  number 
of  (lout  and  well-armed  foldiers,  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth  and  ability,  provided  with  fubfiftence  for 
fixty  days  j  after  which,  they  were  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  In  addition  to 
this  tax,  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  moveables  of  the 
laity  was  granted,  to  render  the  conqueft  more 
fecure*  But  the  feafon  was  pad :  for  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  had  previoufly  eftablifhed  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country. 

An   attempt    was    made    by   Edward   and   his  Foreft3' 
minifters,  to  increafe  the  public  revenue,  by  culti- 
vating the  forefts  belonging  to  the  crown.     In  his 

b  Some  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  Maholtes  were  duties 
upon  malt ;  and  others,  a  fpecies  of  excife,  without  confider- 
ing,  that  cuftom-houfe  duties  were  then  as  much  dreaded  as 
excifes  are  now. 

c  Noy's   Rights   of  the  Crown,,  p.  77    £    80.     Gilb.   Ex- 
p.  272,  275. 

j  4  fecpnd 
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of  fecond  year,  a  commifllon  was  granted  to  farm  out 
L  fuch  wafte  lands,  fi  abfque  injuria  dterius  fieri 
m  potejl  ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year,  a  great  part  of  his 
woods  were  let  for  rent.  The  idea,  however,  was 
not  then  purfued.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  a  plan,  of 
which  it  was  faid  of  old,  "  that  it  would  increafc 
€C  many  thoufand  families  for  the  public  fervice, 
"  would  bring  many  thoufand  pounds  into  the 
"  public  coffers,  and  would  convert  much  wafte 
«c  land,  to  habitations  of  chriftians,"  will  be  no 
longer  neglected  *. 


EDWARD    III. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is,  without  doubt, 
the  moft  fplendid  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  for  war- 
like atchievements.  Befides  many  important  vic- 
tories obtained  by  himfelf,  his  fon  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  generals  whom  he  employed,  and  even 
his  queen  Philippa,  boafted  of  exploits,  which 
would  have  adorned  any  other  cera,  6ut  which  were 
all  loft  in  the  fuperior  luftre  of  thofe  of  Crefly,  of 
Sluys,  and  of  Poi&iers.  His  fubjedls  were  fo 
dazzled  by  his  valour  and  fuccefs,  that  they  will- 
ingly fubjedled  themfelves  to  the  moft  exorbitant 
taxes;  and  with  reafon  aflerted,  that  they  had 
gone  beyond  all  the  commons  in  the  world,  in, 
liberality  to  their  fovereign  % 

*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  61. 

'  Rot.  Parl,  50  Edward  III.  Num.  ix,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

A  variety 
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A  variety   of  parliamentary  grants,  under  the  *«-« 
ufual   denominations     of    tenths,    fifteenths,    and 


twentieths,  were  received  by  Edwards  and  forne  Sax3'Ltaf- 
taxes  in  kind  were  alio  granted  him,  as  the  ninth 
fheaf,  the  ninth  lamb,  and  fometimes  a  fubfidy  in 
wool.  But  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
there  was  a  tax  of  a  very  particular  nature,  which 
is  recorded  allb  as  the  firft  inftance  of  any  fpecific 
fum  of  money  having  been  voted  by  parliament. 


It  was  a  grant  of  £.  50,000  for  carrying  on  the  ABM  157 
war  with  France.  To  raife  this  fum,  every  parifh 
in  England  was  alTefled  in  the  payment  of/,  i  :  3  J. 
4^.  each,  the  greater  to  affift  the  lefs  -,  and  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  there  were  parifhes  enough  in  the 
kingdom,  to  make  up  the  complete  fum  that  was 
required.  But  fo  ignorant  was  the  parliament,  at 
that  time,  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
number  of  parochial  diftridh  into  which  it  was 
divided,  that,  inftead  of  £.  i  :  3^.  4^.  each  parifli 
was  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £.  5  :  16  s.  f 

The  expences  to  which  this  monarch  was  put, 
appeared  to  be  fo  much  beyond  the  natural  powers 
and  refources  of  his  kingdom,  that  it  was  cur- 
rently reported,  he  had  difcovered  the  art  of 
making  gold  from  Raymond  Lully>  or  fome  other 
ikilful  alchymift  g.  But  the  only  fecrec  which  Ed- 

f  Stevens,  p.  109.  in.  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  517.  errone- 
oufly  ftates  this  tax  at  i  /.  6/.  inftead  of  5/.  16  s.  per  parifli. 
It  appears  from  Hutchin's  Dorfetihire,  Introd.  p.  56.  that 
the  miiUke  was  not  fo  much  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pa- 
rifhes, as  to  the  number  of  thofe  able  to  pay  the  fum  aiTelTed. 

*  Giltx,  Exchequer,  p.  217. 

Wl 
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ward  made  ufe  of,  was  to  encourage  the  commerce 

°^  h*s  fubJe^s  J  *°r  ke  knew  well>  tnat  ^e  necef- 
Line.  farv  confcquencc  of  an  increafe  of  trade  muft  be 
an  addition  to  his  revenue.  Nay,  he  found  means 
to  raife  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London  alone,  to 
1 2,000  marks  per  annum,  which  was  more  than 
the  whole  cuftoms  of  England  had  yielded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  h  In  the  twenty-firft  year  of 
his  reign,  many  merchants  having  been  robbed 
and  murdered  by  pirates  on  the  coaft  of  England, 
it  was  thought  neceflfary  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  -,  and  in  order  to  raife  the 
money  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  an  ordinance  was 
made  by  the  king  and  peers,  for  levying  2  s.  upon 
every  tun  of  wine,  and  6d.  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported, which  was  only  an  addition  of  3  d.  in  the 
pound,  to  the  duties  formerly  laid  on  by  the  chart  a 
mercatoria.  But  the  commons  complained,  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  tax  was  impofed,  was  a 
violation  of  their  privileges,  and  contrary  to  law f. 
The  fecond  grant  of  thefe  duties  (46  Edward  III.) 
was  equally  illegal;  for  it  was  granted  by  the 
citizens  and  burgeffes  only,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  knights  of  the  mires,  or  the  peers  of 
the  realm k.  Perhaps  they  thought  themfelvea 
juftified,  from  their  reprefenting  the  commercial 
intereft,  to  authorife  the  impofition  of  any  tax  by 
which  trade  alone  was  affected,  without  the  addi- 

h  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  86. 

1  Rot.  Parl.  21  Edw.  III.     Num.  xi.  vol.  H.  p.  166. 

*  Ibid.  46  Edw.  III.  Num.  xv.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  319. 

tional 
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tional  fan&ion  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legifla 
turc.      The  firft  complete  legal  grant,   therefore,  f^" 
of  tunnage  and  poundage,  impofcd  by  full  parlia-     axjn 
ment,  and  extending  to  natives,  was  anno  1373*5 
fince   which  period,  thefc   duties   have  exiftcd  in 
this  counti-y  with  hardly  any  exception. 

The  firft  poll-tax  upon  the  natives  was  granted  Poii-t«. 
to  Edward.  It  was  a  duty  of  4d.  a-head  for  every 
man  and  woman  beyond  fourteen  years  of  age, 
beggars  alone  excepted"1.  The  clergy  alfo  granted 
twelvepence  for  every  beneficed  perfon ;  and 
four-pence  for  all  other  religious  perfons,  ex- 
cepting Mendicant  Friars,  who  profe (Ting  poverty, 
were  not  fuppofed  able  to  furnifh  fupplies.  Either 
the  laying  on  of  this  tax,  or  the  oppreflive  manner 
in  which  it  WAS  collected,  occafioned  much  dif- 
content",  and  ought  to  have  prevented  a  fecond 
attempt  of  the  lame  kind,  and  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  refultcd  from  it  in  the  following 
reign. 

But  Edward's  great  undertakings  were  of  too 
expenfive  a  nature  to  be  carried  on,  either  by  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  grants, 
however  liberal,  which  he  received  from  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  his  exactions  were  loudly 
complained  of.  The  famous  ftatute,  De  tallagio 

1  Rot.  ParL  47  Edw.  III.  Num.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

m  Ibid.  51  Edward  III.  Num  xix,  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  In  the 
Archscologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  337,  there  is  a  copy  of  this  fubfidy 
roll,  and  fome  very  ingenious  obfervations  upon  the  fubjed,  by 
jVIr  To^ham. 

*  Mort.  vol.  it  p.  614. 

non 
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non  concedendO)  was  far  from  being  ftrictly  obferved. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  impofed  arbitrary  talliages  upon 
his  domains;  that  he  feized  the  money  and  effects 
of  the  merchants  or  bankers  of  Lombardy,  who, 
fince  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  had  followed  the 
iame  ufurious  practices,  with  the  fame  deteftation 
and  obloquy.  He  is  alfo  accufed  of  having  been 
the  firfl  who  attempted  to  raife  money  by  the  per- 
nicious mode  of  erecting  monopolies ;  of  having 
extorted  loans ;  of  compelling  fuch  of  his  fubjects 
as  pofiefTed  eftates  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  per 
annumy  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood ;  nay,  of 
feizing  the  goods  of  his  fubjccts,  and  felling  them 
for  his  own  behoof,  giving  the  owners  fecurity  for 
payment  at  a  diftant  day,  and  at  a  price  inferior  to 
their  value0. 

Nor  could  England  alone  furnifh,  at  that  time, 
an  income  adequate  to  the  expenfive  enterprizes 
which  Edward  had  undertaken  ->  and  it  muffc  be 
confefled,  that  he  endeavoured,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  make  his  wars  feed  themfelves,  by  plun- 
dering the  countries  through  which  his  armies 
pa(Ted,  or  forcing  the  miferable  inhabitants  to  pay 
heavy  military  contributions.  Having  taken  in 
battle  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  their 
ranfoms  amounted  to  a  fum  which  it  was  very 
convenient  for  Edward  to  receive.  By  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  the  king  of  France's  ranfom  was 
fixed  at  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  equal  to 

0  Stevens,  p.  105.  no.     Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  490;  and  Noy'j 
Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  64.  66. 

£.  1,500,000 
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£.  1,500,000  of  our  prefent  money,  of  which, 
however,  only  one-half  was  actually  paid  p.  The 
king  of  Scotland's  ranfom  was  only  100,000  marks  &MM* Ltr'*' 
fterling,  which,  though  a  fmaller  fum,  yet  was 
equally  exorbitant,  confidering  the  inferior  extent 
and  opulence  of  his  dominions.  But  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  received1. 
Nor  were  other  refources  wanting:  for  he  alfo 
received  jC.  50,000  fterling  from  the  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, as  the  portion  of  his  daughter  Margaret, 
the  intended  bride  of  Edward  the  prince  of 
Wales  3  and,  it  is  faid,  £.  30,000  per  annum  from 
Ireland,  after  defraying  the  eftablimments  necef- 
fary  for  its  government  and  protection  r. 

Notwithstanding  the  wealth,  which,  from  fo  Debts  «<! 
many  fources,  poured  itielf  into  Edward's  coffers, 
and  the  fplendour  of  the  greater  part  of  his  reign ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  events  of  it  will  furnilh  no 
inducement  to  any  monarch,  to  afpire  to  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  conqueror,  who  coolly  confiders  the 
difficulties  to  which  this  king  was  reduced,  the 
debts  with  which  he  was  encumbered,  and  the  un- 
fortunate conclufion  of  his  reign.  Though  every 
means  that  could  be  devifcd  for  raifing  money,  to 
carry  on  his  various  undertakings,  was  adopted 
without  hefitation  or  remorfe,  he  (till  found  him- 
felf  in  the  greateft  perplexity  and  diftrefs.  His 
queen  pawned  her  jewels,  and  he  himielf  was 

P  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  and  note  K,  p,  510. 

*  Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  605. 

*  Stevens,  p,  124. 

reduced 
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Kivemeof  reduced  to  the  neceffitv,  of  giving  the  great  crown 
ing  the  of  England  itfelf  in  lecurity  for  the  money  which  he 
{j0rrowe(j  ^  a  gage  which  remained  unredeemed  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  years.  Nay,  he  is  reprefented, 
as  afking  the  permiffion  of  his  foreign  creditors, 
to  pafs  over  to  England,  and  of  pledging  his  royal 
word,  to  return  to  the  continent,  if  he  was  unable 
to  procure  the  money  neceffary  to  fatisfy  their  de- 
mands. But  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  in  parti- 
cular, formed  a  miferable  contraft  to  its  former 
luftre.  Not  only  were  all  his  conquefts  (Calais 
only  excepted)  torn  from  him,  but  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  his  family  on  the  continent,  was  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  bounds  of  Bayonne  and  Bour- 
deaux  j  and  he,  who  had  defolated  every  province 
of  France,  who  had  held  its  fovereign  in  capti- 
vity, and  had  filled  Europe  with  his  renown,  was 
glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  that  his  enemies  con- 
defcended  to  offer s.  Thus  the  fame  monarch, 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  had  con- 
quered the  dominions  of  others,  towards  its  clofe, 
began  to  tremble  for  the  fafety  of  his  own.  Thefe 
public  miferies,  were  aggravated  by  diflrelTes  of  a 
private  nature,  which  it  does  not  come  within  the 
compafs  of  this  work  to  relate. 

It  is  impofiible  too  frequently  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine,  that  more  revolutions  have  arifen  from 
the  extortions  of  a  fovereign,  than  from  any  other 
political  caufe  whatfoever  -,  and  the  reign  of  Ed- 

«  Hume,  vol.  ii,  p.  482. 

ward, 
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ward,  unfortunately  furnifhes  us  with  an  important 
inllancc  of  the  truth  of  that  proportion.     His  fon, 
Edward  the  prince  of  Wales,  had  undertaken  an  ^ 
expedition    to   Spain,    for  reinftating   Peter,    fur- 
named  the  Cruel,  upon  the  throne  of  Caftile  ;  an 
tnterprife  which  he  fpeedily  accomplifhed  with  his 
ufual  fucceis.     But  the  ungrateful  tyrant  re fu fed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition  ;  and  Edward 
was  reduced  to  the  necefilty,  of  demanding,  from 
his  fubjedls  in  Aquitaine  and  Gafcoigny,  a  fum  ot 
money  to  difcharge  the  debts  which  he  had  in- 
curred.    This  he  propofed  to  do,  by  levying  the 
tax  called  Fuage,  or   Hearth-money,  which,  at  a 
livre  per  hearth,  it  was  calculated  would  produce 
1,200,000  livres.     But  the  attempt  was  attended 
with  the   mod  fatal  confequences.     It   filled  the 
whole  dominions  of  England,  on  the  continent, 
with  a  fpirit  of  revolt  -,  and  the  French,  taking 
advantage  of  an  alteration  fo  greatly  in  their  favour, 
flew  to  arms ;  and  in  a  little  time,   by  the  con- 
quefts   they   acquired,    made  ample   amends   for 
their  want   of  fucceis  in    their   former   hoftilities 
againft   Edward '.      Thus    England    found  then, 
what   it  has  alfo  lately  experienced,  the  difficulty 
of  long  retaining  diftant  acquifitions  5  and  thus  the 
levying  of  a  trifling  impoft,  occafioned,  of  old,  a 
revolution  of  as  much  importance  to  this  country, 
in  its   confequences,    as  in   the    independence   of 
America.     At  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  French,  on  this   cccafion, 

T  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

was 
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of   was  owing,  not  only  to  the  afllftance  of  thofe  who 
*     were  exafperated  at  the  propofcd  import,  but  alfo 
Line.   tQ  tke  lingering  illnefs  with  which  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  afflidted,  and  to  the  imprudent  confi- 
dence of  the  Englilh,  who  thought  themfelves  in- 
invincible. 
Amount  of       Ic  is  faid,  by  a  very  intelligent  author,  that  the 

the  revenue*  r     \  •        i  •  r    \ 

revenue  or  the  crown,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward,  amounted  to  £.  154,139  :  17  :  5 
fsr  annum.  He  mentions  it  upon  the  authority 
of  a  Pell  of  that  year,  which  it  is  probable  he  has 
feen  ".  But  we  are  not  told  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  or  what  were  the  particular  fources  from 
which  that  income  arofe. 


RICHARD     II. 

This  monarch  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  Ed- 
ward III.  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  -,  and,  as 
naturally  might  be  expe&ed,  the  feeds  of  future 
nrifery  were  laid  during  the  courle  of  his  long 
minority.  For  his  fubjecls  grew  turbulent  and  fac- 
tious ;  nor  did  he  receive  an  education  to  fit  him 
for  his  high  ilation,  or  the  critical  circumftances 
into  which  he  was  led,  partly  by  his  own  impru- 
dence, and  perhaps  flill  more  fo  from  the  temper 
of  the  times. 

The  firft          The  tax,  known  by  the  name  of  Subfidy,  was 
attempted  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign. 

u  Forft,  on  Culloms,  introd,  p.  31. 

The 
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The  objeft  of  the  tax  was  to  fave  the  poor,  and  to  R 

•  i       •    j  Engfaa 

lay  the  principal  burden  upon  the  rich.  It  was  levied  during  th* 

•     'i  •  ••  •  Saxon  Line* 

partly  by  a  poll,  and  partly  by  a  tax  upon  income. , 

The  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Brittany  paid  ten  marks  Anno  1379- 
each  ;  every  earl  was  charged  four  pounds  ;  every 
baron  forty  (hillings,  &c.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  merchants,  artificers,  and  hulbandmen,  were 
aflefled  a  greater  or  lefTcr  fum,  according  to  the  va- 
lue of  their  eftates*.  This  fyftem,  however,  was 
too  favourable  to  the  indigent,  to  be  much  relifhed 
by  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  difcontent  which  the  poll-  Poii-tar. 
tax,  levied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  occafi- 
oned,  Richard's  minifters  did  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience that  circumflance  might  have  afforded  ^ 
and  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate  requiring  a  greater 
fum  ( 1 60,000 /.)  than  ever  had  been  formerly  de- 
manded from  an  Englifh  parliament,  the  rich  be- 
came defirousof  throwing  a  part  of  fo  heavy  a  load 
upon  their  poorer  neighbours;  and  it  was  at  lad 
determined  to  levy  a  poll-tax  of  twelve-pence  upon 
every  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  of  whatever  condi- 
tion or  eftate,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  mere 
beggars  only  excepted.  Some  indulgence  the  in- 
digent were  to  receive;  but  it  could  not  be  very 
confiderable,  as  no  perfon  was  to  be  charged  above 
fixty  groats,  including  the  tax  he  was  to  pay  both 
for  himfelf  and  family  y. 

This  mode  of  taxation  had  ever  been  odious  to 
the  Englifh  nation  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it 

x  Stlonc  Covr  ejlat  Rot.  Parl.  2  Ric.  II.' Num.   14.   vol.  iii. 

P-57- 
r  Rot.  Parl,  4  Rk,  II,  Num.  15.  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

VOL.  I.  K  WES 
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Rt-veiueif  was  fo  directly  oppofite  to  the  principles  on  which 
rfrtLf  >&  the  fubfidy  above  mentioned  had  been  founded, 
that  jt  foon  cxc;tcd  the  greateft  difcontent.  By  the 
former  tax,  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  were 
afTefled  in  a  fum  which  bore  fome  proportion  to 
their  property  and  wealth.  But  by  the  new  mode, 
the  greateft  peer  of  the  realm,  however  opulent, 
could  not  be  charged  with  more  than  fixty  groats  or 
twenty  (hillings.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  tax, 
inftead  of  being  collected  by  the  King's  officers, 
was  farmed  out  to  contractors  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, who  levied  it  with  equal  infolence  and  feveri- 
ty.  The  patience  of  the  people  was  at  laft  ex- 
haufted.  They  flew  to  arms  -,  and  having  chofen 
Tyler,  Straw,  and  others,  for  their  leaders,  they 
feemed  determined  to  bring  about  a  total  revolu- 
tion in  the  country.  The  infurrection,  however, 
•was  fortunately  quelled  when  it  was  leaft  expected, 
and  without  much  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  king,  though 
at  that  time  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  acted  on  the 
occafion  with  fuch  judgment  and  fpirit,  that  he  im- 
prefTed  his  fubjects  with  the  moft  favourable  hopes 
of  the  future  fplendor  and  happinefs  of  his  reign2. 
Nor  were  their  fond  expectations  diminilhed,  when, 
Upon  taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
he  voluntarily  remitted  fome  fubfidies  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  5  an  event  of  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  hiftory  does  not  furnifli  another  example  for 
many  years  after  *. 

The 

z  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  ili,  p.  10. 

•»  Ditto,  p.  24.     See  Shakefpeare's  beautiful  defcription  of 

the 
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The  miferable  end  of  this  monarch's  reign  is 

,,  .  Lngland 

well  known  ;  and  though  more  tyrannical  iovereigns  juriag  1he 
have  fat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  and  have  a*"n 
died  in  peace,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  difputed,  that 
his  fubjecls  had  fufficient  grounds  to  be  difTatisfied 
with  his  conduct.  He  procured,  from  a  garbled 
parliament,  the  fubfidy  on  wool,  leather,  and  wool- 
fells  exported,  for  life— the  firft  inftance  of  fuch  a 
grant,  and  which  was  confidered  as  a  baneful  pre- 
cedent for  the  future.  He  extorted  confiderable 
fums  from  his  wealthieft  fubjefts,  by  way  of  loan, 
which  it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  refufe,  and 
ruinous  to  pay ;  and  under  the  pretence,  that  feve» 
ral  counties  had  engaged  in  rebellious  practices 
(notwithftanding  a  general  pardon  had  been  grant- 
ed by  act  of  parliament),  he  threatened  them  with 
the  fevered  marks  of  his  difpleafure,  if  they  did 
not  compound  for  their  offences :  and  they  were 
actually  compelled  to  flgn  blank  bonds,  in  thofe 
days  called  ragmen^  which  the  king  filled  up  in  any 
manner,  and  with  any  fum  he  thought  proper*. 
After  all,  the  money  which  he  obtained,  either 
from  the  bounty  of  his  people,  or  by  means  of  ex- 
tortion, inftead  of  being  laid  out  for  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  kingdom,  was  either  thrown  away 
upon  the  minions  of  his  court,  or  waftea  in  main- 
taining an  enormous  houfehold,  amounting,  it  is 


the  horrors  of  thij  mode  of  taxation  in  his  play  of  Richard  the 
Second. 

b  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  62  8.     Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  657. 

K   2  faid. 
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RcvtKurtf    faid,  to  10,000  perfbns ;  of  whom  300  were  em- 
dur'mgth*    .ployed  in  the  very  kitchens  of  the  palace.*   But, 
f!'w"  Un^_  notwithftanding  all  thefe  circumftances,  he  would 
probably  have  continued  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, had  he  not  found  in  his  kinfman,  Henry  duke 
of  Lancafter,  an  enemy,  whofe  ambition  nothing 
but  a  crown  could  gratify,  and  whofe  character, 
fpirit,  and  abilities  were  fully  equal  to  any  attempt, 
however  bold,  defperate,  or  flagitious. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Saxon  line,  or 
houfe  of  Plantagenet,  no  inconfiderable  progrefs  was 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  finance.  The  necefiity 
of  converting  military  fervices  into  pecuniary  aids 
was  difcovered.  Taxes  began  to  be  laid  upon  per- 
fonal  as  well  as  real  property.  The  cufioms  came 
to  be  accounted  a  confiderable  and  important  branch 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  clergy  were  compelled  to 
furnifh  contributions  for' the  public  fervice  ;  nor 
was  the  fanction  of  the  pope  any  longer  accounted 
iiecefiary  for  that  purpofe.  New  modes  of  taxa- 
tion alfo  were  attempted  ;  and  though  fome  of  them 
were  ill  contrived  and  unproductive,  yet  it  proves 
the  ftrong  anxiety  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective revenue,  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  that 
high  and  diftinguifhed  rank,  which  England  was 
entitled  to  hold  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
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C  H  A  P.     VII. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England  during  the  Government 
of  the  lloufcs  of  Lancafter  and  Tork. 

E  aera,  to  the  inveftigation  of  which  this  chap-  j?w,»a,  ./ 
ter  is  dedicated,  confidering  its  duration,  is  JJj-jjtj, 
the  mod  calamitous  period  of  the  Englifh  hiftory,  La*c^k. 
from  the  Norman  invafion^  It  includes  a  fpace  of  Government. 
about  eighty- fix  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  fpent  in  a  bloody  and  deftrudive  conteil  for  the 
government  of  the  country,  between  the  two  rival 
houfes  of  Lancafter  and  of  York  ;  each  of  whom, 
at  different  periods,  were  alternately  fuccefsful. 
The  firft  monarch  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter  (for 
that  family  came  earlieft  to  the  throne)  paved  his 
way  to  it,  by  forcibly  depofing  his  legal  fovereign  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  render  his  crown  fecure,  by 
the  murder  of  that  unfortunate  prince ;  but  in 
vain  ,  for  his  government  was  perpetually  difturb- 
ed  by  a  feries  of  dangerous  infurrections.  His  fon,, 
Henry  V.  though  a  fuccefsful  warrior,  and  though 
it  is  probable,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  that  he 
muft  have  fucceeded  in  his  views  of  fubjugating 
France,  neverthelefs  wafted  the  blood  and  treafure 
of  the  nation,  in  purfuitof  an  enterprife,  which,  if 
fuccefsful,  might  have  proved  deftru&ive  to  the  li- 
berties, and  to  the  national  importance  of  England, 
as  an  independent  kingdom.  With  refpeft  to  the 
K  3  remaining 
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jtevemetf  remaining  morarchs  of  the  two  rival  houfes,  their 
jurist  he  hiftory  is  nothing  but  a  conftant  feries  of  battles, 
^nd'rork  blood  (hed,  crimes,  horror,  anarchy,  and  confufion, 
Government,  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 

Events,  however,  which  at  firft  fight  appear  fo 
ruinous  and  deftru&ive,  were,  notwithstanding,  at- 
tended with  confequences  in  feme  refpects  benefi- 
cial. The  contefl  for  the  crown,  between  rivals  of 
the  fame  rank  and  pretenfions,  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  for  both  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  and, 
\vhen  poflefTed  of  the  government,  to  pay  every 
poflible  attention  to  their  liberties  and  rights. 
During  the  whole  period,  no  attempts  were  made 
to  infringe  upon  the  articles  of  Magna  Charta,  or 
to  impofe  any  tax  without  the  fanction  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  whereas,  it  is  probable,  that  a  race  of  mo- 
jiarchs,  whofe  title  to  the  crown  was  unqueftionable, 
and  who  had  no  competitors  for  the  throne,  might 
have  eafily  (lifted  the  liberties  of  this  country  in 
their  infancy,  before  they  had  arrived  at  that  matu- 
rity and  vigour,  which  they  have  fince  fortunately 
acquired. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  bloody  conteft,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  learn,  without  regret,  that  the  greateft  and 
nobleft  families  of  England,  whofe  gallant  actions 
we,  read  of  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  hiftory,  with 
equal  pleafure  and  refpecl,  were  almoft  totally  an- 
nihilated ;  but,  perhaps,  this  circumftance  alfo  ma- 
terially contributed  to  produce  that  free  and  popu- 
lar form  of  government  which  we  now  enjoy. 
For,  if  the  ancient  nobles  had  continued  in  their 
original  affluence  and  fplendour,  in  vain  would  the 

commons 
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commons  have  endeavoured  to  raife  themfelves  to 
any  degree  of  importance  in  the  State.  They  muft 
have  funk  under  the  fuperior  luftre  and  opulence  of 
the  peerage,  and  could  never  have  attained  that  in- 
dependent  power,  and  that  extenfive  weight  and 
influence,  which  they  at  prefent  pofTefs,  and  which 
has  fo  much  contributed  to  the  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  country. 

The  union  of  France  and  England,  under  the 
government  of  one  fovereign,  had  it  been  effected 
by  the  efforts  of  Henry  V.  or  his  fuccefibrs,  would 
have  proved  a  fatal  circumdance  to  this  ifland. 
The  one  kingdom  muft  have  become  a  dependent 
province  on' the  other;  and  it  is  hardly  pofliblc  to 
iuppofe,  that  England  would  not  have  been  render- 
ed fubfervient  to  a  country,  in  which,  both  from 
considerations  of  policy  and  of  pleafure,  the  fove- 
reign would  naturally  have  refideda.  That  event, 
the  conteft  between  the  two  rival  houfcs  prob. . 
prevented  ,  and  although  the  faying  of  Abbct  S tiger  y 
minifter  to  Lewis  le  Gros  King  of  France,  has,  hi- 
therto, been  verified,  cf  that  it  was  neither  agreeable 
"  to  nature  or  reafon,  that  the  French  fhould  be 
"  fubjed  to  the  Englifh,  or  the  Englifh  to  the 
ic  French h  •"  yet  fuch  was  the  hold  which  England 

a  By  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  if  their  defendants  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of 
prance  and  England,  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to  refide  in 
England,  only  eight  months  every  two  years.  More.  vol.  ii. 

P-  397- 

b  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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of  at  that  time  had  over  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  pro- 
*  vinces  of  France,  and  fo  martial  were  the  Englifh 
during  rhe  whole  period  which  is  now  under  our 
ent^  confideration,  that  a  junction  of  the  two  kingdoms 
would  probably  have  been  effe&ed,  if  the  warlike 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  had  not  been  wafted  in  domef- 
tic  quarrels,  and  if  their  difiemions  had  not  fur- 
nifhed  the  French,  with  an  eafy  opportunity,  not 
only  of  conquering  the  poffe (lions  of  England  on 
the  continent,  butalfoof  fecuring  the  affeclion  and 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  before  the  Englifh  were 
able  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  provinces  they 
had  loft. 

Perhaps,  alfo,  the  inutility  and  uncertainty  of 
foreign  conquefts,  and  the  miferies  attending  do- 
meftic  wars,  fo  vifible  during  this  sera,  might  firft 
give  the  Englifh  that  attachment  to  commerce,  and 
thofe  habits  of  induftry,  for  which  the  nation  has 
been  fo  long  confpieuous.  At  leaft,  by  fuch  (pe- 
culations as  thefe,  the  mind  is  furnimed  with  fome 
confolation,  amidft  the  detail  of  the  various  cala- 
mities to  which  England  was  then  fubject,  whe- 
ther they  are  furveyed  as  delineated  in  the  philofo- 
phic  pages  of  Hume,  or  as  drawn  from  the  life, 
in  bold  and  unfading  colours,  by  the  mafterly  pencil 
of  Shakefpeare. 

Revenue  of    HENRY    IV. 

This  monarch  was  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  or 

Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth  fon  of  Edward 

14  HI.J 
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III.  ;  and  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  hereditary  title 
to  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  if  Lionel,  <&£?  «fc 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  fon,  had  not 
left  defendants  behind  him,  whom  the  Houfe  of 
York  lineally  reprcicnted.  But  no  one  dared  to 
mention  the  prettnfions  of  that  family,  though 
their  right  had  been  folemnly  rccngnifcd  by  parlia- 
ment: for  Henry,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  formidable  army.  He  mounted  the 
throne,  therefore,  without  oppofuion,  and  filled 
the  vacancy,  which  his  own  intrigues  had  effaced, 
in  a  manner  that  proved  him  not  unworthy  of  the 
crown,  had  it  not  been  obtained  by  violence  and 
usurpation. 

During  rhis,  as  well  as  the  former  reign,  the  re- 
venue  of  the  cuftoms  became  more  and  more  pro- 
duclive,  in  confequcnce  both  of  an  increafe  of 
trade,  and  of  an  addition  to  the  duties.  Richard 
had  received  a  grant  of  three  (hillings  upon  every 
tun  of  wine,  and  one  {hilling  upon  goods  c.  But 
Henry  did  not  venture  to  demand  more  than  a  mn- 
nage  of  two  millings,  and  a  poundage,  firft  at 
feven-pence,  and  afterwards  at  eight-pence,  until 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  duty  of  three 
{hillings  fer  tun,  and  one  (hilling  per  pound,  was 
again  revived:  a  circumilance  with  winch  the  king 
was  fo  much  delighted,  that  he  gave  both  lords 

c  Gi!b.  p.  280.  Fora.  p.  58.  N.  3.  Thefe  authors  differ 
as  to  the  years. 

and 
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and  commons  a  magnificent  entertainment  upon 
the  occafiond.  Special  care,  however,  was  taken, 
not  to  give  this  monarch  a  grant  of  the  cuftoms 
fa  ]'\ft  $  and  one  year  was  fuffered  to  elapfe  without 
any  grant  of  them  at  all,  in  order  to  prove  that  this 
branch  of  the  revenue,  was  not  the  property  of  the 
crown,  but  proceeded  entirely  from  the  good-will 
and  bounty  of  the  people. 

A  tax  upon  places  an.d  penfions,  and  grants  from 
the  crown,  was  alfo  impofcd  in  this  monarch's 
reign.  It  was  enacted  by  the  famous  Parliament  um 
indoElumy  or  lack-  learning  parliament,  into  which 
no  individual  converfant  in  the  law  was  admitted- 
By  the  ftatute,  the  king  was  empowered  to  take 
one  year's  profits  of  all  annuities,  fees,  or  wages, 
granted  to  any  perfon  fince  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  (certain  minifters  of  date,  the  judges,  and 
other  officers  in  the  courts  of  juftice  only  except- 
eu),  together  with  all  revenues  alienated  from  the 
crown,  unk-fs  either  granted  to  the  royal  family,  or 
confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament  :  and  all  patents  of 
penfions,  or  annuities  of  life,  fince  the  40  Edward 
III.,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  in  and  examined, 
that  fuch  as  were  undefervedly  bellowed  might  be 
revoked*. 

In  the.courfe  of  Henry's  reign,  we  have  feveral 

•  inilances  of  the  tax  known  by  the  name  of  Sub- 

fidy.     It  was  properly  a  tax  on  income,  whether  it 

aroie  from  real  or  perfonal  property  :  and,  as  it 


Stevens,  p.  135. 

Rot.  Parl.  6  Henry  IV,  num.  14.     Vol.  iii.  p.  547. 
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comprehended,  in  one  grant,  the  principal  modes 
formerly  praftiled  of  railing  a  revenue,  namely, 
by  fcutage  and  by  talliagc,  it  was  both  more  equal 
and  more  productive. 


The  curiofity  of  our  hiftorians  has  been  not  a  singular 
litrle  awakened,  to  knovv  the  particulars  of  an  im- 
pofition  of  Ib  fingular  and  of  ib  dangerous  a  nature, 
that  it  was  granted  upon  this  condition  alone,  that 
it  fhoukl  not  be  made  a  precedent  of  for  the  fu- 
ture. Nay,  according  to  Walfingbam^  it  was  to  be 
kept  concealed  from  pofterity  ;  no  evidence  of  it 
was  to  be  preferved  in  the  treafury  or  in  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  every  writing  or  memorial  regarding  it, 
was  to  be  burnt  f.  This  tax  is  farther  reprefented 
to  have  been,  <c  A  monftrous  birth  fhewn  to  the 
<(  world,  to  let  it  know  what  could  be  done,  and 
"  concealed  by  hiftorians,  that  the  world  might 
*c  not  know  what  may  not,  or  ought  not  to  be 
tc  done5/'  To  difcover  this  hideous  monfter,  the 
public  records  were  carefully  examined  by  a  judici- 
ous hiilorian;  who  informs  us,  that  this  unprece- 
dented tax  was  nothing  but  a  fubfidy  upon  real  and 
perfonal  property,  amounting  to  twenty  {hillings 
upon  every  knlght's-fee  ;  twenty  pence  upon  every 
twenty  pounds  a  year  in  lands  ;  and-one  (hilling  in 
the  pound  upon  money  and  goodsh.  And,  with 

regard 

i 

« 

f  Hift.  Ang.  p.  369,  370. 

Z  Nat.  Bacon's  Difcourfes,  part  ii.   c.   13.  p.  60.     Month. 
Rev.  vol.  xiv.  p.  4-5. 

b  See  Carte's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  66c.     Parl.  Hid.  vol.  ii,  p.  82. 

It 
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Revenue  of  regard  to  the  claufe  prohibiting  it  to  be  made  an 
example  of  for  the  future,  it  was  not  unufual  when 
any  important  grant  was  made  at  that  time. 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  had  begun  in  the 
Attack  on     reign  of  this  monarch,  and  indeed  in   that  of  his 
the  church,   predeceffor  Rirhard,  to  fpread  a  fpirit  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  not  only   in  England,   but  on 
the  continent;  and,  as  this  fpirit  gave  rile  to  a  plan 
for  enriching  the  crown,  by   the   plunder   of  the 
church,  which  had  nearly  taken  effect  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  con- 
nected view,  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  an  event, 
fo  fmgular  and  important. 

The  clergy,  by  their  own  proud  and  haughty 
behaviour,  gave  rife  to  the  idea.  Ic  was  firft  open- 
ly declared  in  the  year  1385,  when  Richard  II., 
having  affembled  a  parliament  in  order  to  procure 
a  fupply,  found  the  laity  willing  to  grant  one-fif- 
teenth and  a  half,  provided  one-tenth  and  a  half 
•were  given  by  the  clergy.  This  conditional  offer 
they  thought  proper  to  refent;  zu&  Courtney,  Arch- 
bifnop  of  Canterbury,  declared,  "  That  the  cler- 
<c  gy  were  free,  and  were  only  to  be  taxed  by  them- 
<c  felves ;  and  that  he  would  fooner  lofe  his  head, 
<c  than  fuffer  the  holy  church  of  England  to  be  re- 
"  duced  under  the  fervitude  of  laymen."  So 
haughty  an  anfwer  roufed  the  indignation  and  re- 
fentment  not  only  of  the  commons,  but  of  many 

It  appears  from  Rot.  Parl.  5  Henry  I.  num.  33.  vol.  iii.  p. 
«C2o.  that  a  fubfidy  was  granted. 

Of 
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of  the  peers,  who  affirmed,  that  it  was  necefiary  to 
humble  their  pride,  by  feizing  the  temporakies  of  during 
the  clergy,  and  that  nothing  would  render  them  ufe- 
ful  to  the  State  but  reducing  them  to  poverty. 
The  king,  however,  interpofed  :  he  declared  him- 
fclf  the  champion  of  the  church,  and,  by  his  in- 
fluence, the  project,  for  that  time,  wa  de- 

feated1. 

The  next  attempt  originated,  not  in  parliament, 
but  in  a  military  council.     It  is  well  known,  that 
Henry  IV.   had  obtained  an  important  victory  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  gallant  Percy,  known 
by  the  name  of  Hotfpur,  and  all  the  other  leaders 
of  that  dangerous  infurrection,  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners.     Henry's    finances  were   ex- 
haufted  by  the  expences  he  had  incurred  in  quelling 
this  revolt  ;  and  he  was  totally  unable  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  lome  troops  neceiTary  to  (lop 
the  progrefs  of  the  Wclfh,   who   had  made  an  in- 
curfion    into    England.     In   this   emergency,    his 
principal  officers  propofed  that  he  Ihoula  feize  the 
money,  and  the  valuable  equipages  of  thofe  pre- 
lates who  fervcd  in  the  expedition.     And  the  pro- 
pofal    would   probably    have   been    agreed    to,    if 
Arundel,  who  was  then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  man  of  fpirit  and  refblution,    had  not  boldly 
declared,  "  that  they  Ihould  win  with  blood  what- 
<c  ever  they  got  from  him  :"  and  the  times  were  too 

1  Burn's  Ecclef.  Law,  voce  Monafteries.     Stevens,  p.  120. 
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enue  of    critical  to  quarrel  with  fo  high-fpirited  and  power- 
ful a  fubjcft k. 

But  the  mofl  dangerous  attack  was  made  by  the 
Parliamentum  indoftum*  \It  was  the  fccond  parlia- 
ment that  had  been  afiembled  that  year,  and  it  was 
held  under  the  pretence  that  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment had  not  been  fufficiently  liberal  in  its  grants. 
The  commons  were  (lung  by  the  reproach,  and 
J'eprefented  to  the  king  that  his  necefiities  might  be 
provided  for  without  burthening  the  laity,  by  feiz- 
ing  the  temporalties  of  the  churchmen,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  the  public  ufe  :  they  added,  that 
the  riches  of  the  clergy  made  them  inattentive  to 
their  duty,  and  that  diminiming  their  exorbitant 
revenues,  would  prove  equally  ufeful  both  to  the 
church  and  State.  But  the  nation  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  fo  important  an  innovation ;  and  the  clergy 
were  headed  by  the  fame  prelate  who  had  formerly 
wichftood  the  commons,  and  who  was  determined 
not  to  fuffer-  the  rights  of  the  church  to  be  eafily 
infringed1. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  it  was  dated,  that 
the  church  porTefled  1 8,400  ploughs  of  land,  and 
that  its  revenue  amounted  to  485,000  marks  a 
year ;  and  the  commons  propofed,  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Weftminfter  anno  1410,  to  divide  this  pro- 
perty among  fifteen  new  earls,  fifteen  hundred 
knights,  fix  thoufand  efquires,  and  a  hundred  hof- 
pitaJs,  fubject  to  ao,ooo/.  a  year,  for  the  ufe  of  the 


k  Mort.  vol.  i%  p.  675, 


Parl.  Hift  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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king™.      Perhaps  the  inconfiderable  portion  which 

it  was  intended  the  crown  fhould  receive,  was  the  </«"»£  tflt 

principal  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs.  wr** 

But  the  dangers  with  which  the  -church  was  en-  Givera»eaf- 
vironed,    were  not  yet  brought  to  a  crifis  :    for,  in 
the  fecond  year  of  the   reign  of  Henry  V.,  the 
fame  project  was  renewed  :  the  commons  again  pro- 
pofed  to  feize  all  the  revenues  of  the  church,    and 
to  appropriate   them  to  the  life  of  the    crown11. 
The  clergy,  however,  efcaped,  by  giving   up  all 
the  alien  priories,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  king  and  of  the  people,  from  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  to  thofe  plans  of  conqueft 
and  of   empire    which  were   afterwards  purfued. 
Thus  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  referved  for  the 
plunder  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  proved  a  material 
inducement  with  that  monarch,  to  bring  about  the 
reformation,  or,  at  lead,  to  put  an  end  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope  in  England,  and  to  make  a 
confiderable   reduction   in   the    opulence   of    the 
church. 

The  expend  ve  houfehold  which  Richard  had  Homfehoia, 
maintained,  was  a  circumftance  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  his  fubjects  ;  and  indeed  had  principally  given 
rife  to  the  oppreflions  of  his  reign.  Henry  was  de- 
termined to  give,  on  this  head,  every  pofTible  fatis- 
fadion  :  and,  accordingly,  he  at  firft  reftricbed  the 
eftablifhment  of  his  houfehold  to  1  0,000  /.  But,  Aano  404. 

ln  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.     Parl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  14. 
n  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  91.     Parl.  Hift.  vof,  ii.  p.  136. 

in 
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™  *f    \n  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,    "he  found  it  ne- 
Jriivthe     ceffary  to  increafe  it  to  1  6,000  /.  -per  annum*. 
^  The  jealoufy  which  the  commons  entertained  of 

Government.  tfa  crown  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  its  revenue,  is 
jeaioufy  <-f  worthy  of  particular  attention.  In  two  different 
inffonces,  they  allowed  Henry  only  6ooo/.  for  his 
own  ufe,  appropriated  the  remainder  of  their  grant 
to  public  fervices,  and  appointed  their  own  trea- 
furers,  who  were  aniwerable  for  the  money  they 
received,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  an  account  of 
their  difburfements  to  parliament  :  and  when  Hen- 
ry propofed,  anno  1410,  that  a  grant  fhould  be 
given  him  of  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  and  a  fif- 
teenth from  the  laity,  for  his  life,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  faving  them  the  trouble  of  meeting  an- 
nuaiiy  for  that  purpofe,  the  artful  and  infidious  pro- 
pofal  was  indignantly  rejected  p. 

Henry  IV/s  income,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  is  fa  id  to  have  amounted  only  to  the  fum  of 
48,ooo/.  per  annum-),  including  the  fubfTdy  of  wool, 
and  the  tenths  of  the  clergy'1.  But  this  is  a  point 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  difcufs  in  a  fubfequent 
part  of  this  chapter. 

6  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  5. 

P  Mort.  vol.  i.  p.  706. 

*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  4.    Stevens,  p.  140, 


is  revenue* 


Revenue  of 

England 
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HENRY    V. 

and  York 

Government* 

It  is  natural  to  indulge  a  confiderable  degree  of  -  — 
curiofity,  to  afcertain  what  refources  a  monarch 
was  pofiefTed  of,  who  attempted  the  conqueft  of 
France,  and  had  almoft  accomplished  an  enterprifc 
of  fuch  difficulty  and  moment  :  for,  although  ma- 
ny circumftances  had  taken  place  favourably  to  his 
views,  and  he  had  reaped  very  important  advan- 
tages from  diflenfions  among  the  French,  and  from 
his  alliance  with  the  royal  family,  yet  he  could 
never  have  accomplished  what  he  did  perform^ 
without  funds  of  great  pecuniary  value  :  and  as 
hiftorians  have  rather  depreciated  the  extent  of  his 
revenue,  it  is  the  more  neceflfary  to  confider,  firft, 
what  temporary  grants  he  received  from  parlia- 
ment ;  and  fecondly,  what  was  the  probable  amount 
of  his  annual  income. 

Hume,  who  feems  to  be  defirous  of  increafing  Grants. 
the  admiration  which  his  readers  muft  naturally 
entertain  of  Henry's  atchievemencs,  by  placing  his 
finances  in  the  lowed  and  mod  contemptible  point 
of  view,  has  fitted  that  all  the  extraordinary  fup- 
plies,  granted  by  parliament  during  the  courfe  of 
Henry's  reign,  amounted  only  to  feven  tenths  and 
fifteenths  (about  203,0007.)  ;  and  he  mentions,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  Henry's  army  amounted  to  fix 
thoufand  horfe,  whofe  pay  was  two  fhillings  a  day; 
and  twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  who  received 

VOL,  I.  L  flX- 
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Revenue  of    fix-pence  per  day  eachr.     The  expences  of  fuch  an 
the     army,  therefore,  muft  have  amounted  to  430,0007. 


fer  annum  >  anc*  confequently,  all  Henry's  grants, 
Government,  joined  together,  would  have  been  exhaufted  in  lefs 
than  fix  months.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  grants 
given  to  Henry  were  greater  than  this  hiftorian 
flates  ;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  he  received  con- 
fiderable  afMance  from  the  clergy,  and  the  entire 
revenues  of  no  monafteries  in  England,  depen- 
dent on  certain  abbies  in  Normandy,  which  the 
Engliih  clergy  had  facrificed  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  own  poffeffions. 
Amount  of  There  is  alfo  reafon  to  believe,  that  hiftorians 

bis  revenue    .  f  ..  .  ,  _.r 

have  fallen  into  an-  error  with  regard  to  Henry  s 
annual  income,  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
only  t055>754/.  ics.  io\d.  s;  "  and  with  this  weak 
<c  fupply  (according  to  Voltaire),  he  undertook  the 
"  conqueft  of  France." 

The  record  on  which  this  idea  of  Henry's  reve- 
nue is  founded,  may  be  feen  in  Rymer  l.     It  is  not 


'  Hift.  vol.  in.  p.  120.  But  it  appears,  from  the  authority 
quoted,  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  174  and  175.  that  the  parliament- 
ary grants  amounted  to  nine-tenths  and  a  third,  and  nine 
fifteenths  and  a  third,  which  would,  at  leaft,  amount  to 
/.  270,000  :  nay,  it  is  faid,  by  an  old  hiftorian,  that  300,000 
marks,  or  200,000!.  fterling.  were  given  by  the  clergy  and 
laity,  to  enable  the  king  to  begin  his  enterprife.  Parl.  Hift. 
vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

8  Hume,  vol.iii.  p.  120.  Volt.  Gen.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  part  iii. 
c.  8.  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p. 
5  and  6.  Davenant,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

c  Fcedera,  vol.  x.  p»  113, 

a  little 
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a  little  defcdive  ;   but  its  omiffions  may  be  fupplied,  neve™  of 
from  the  full  and  particular  account  of  the  income  during 
of  the  crown,   which  was  laid  before  parliament 
anno  1433".     From  a  comparifon  of  the  two  re- 
cords  the  following  ftatement  is  drawn  up. 

Amount  of  HENRY    V.'s  annual  Income. 

i  .  To  the  parva  cuftuma  on  wool         -          £.  3,976     i  2 

2.  To  the  magna  cuftuma  on  ditto          -  26,035   18  8£ 

3.  To  the  parva  cuftuma  on  goods  2,438     9  ij 

4.  To  the  fubfidy  of  tunnage  and  poundage        8,237   Io  9* 

£.40,687  1  9     9| 

5.  To  the  cafual  revenue,  anting  from 

efcheats,  the  court  of  wards,  &c.       -       15,066  II     i 


Total,  according  to  Rymer,      £.55,754  10  lo£ 

To  be  added  *  : 

1.  Fee  farm  rents        -  £.3612  n     3 

2.  Alien  priories            -  277  5     o 

3.  Datchy  of  Cornwall  -      2788  13     3 

4.  South  Wales  1139  13   n 

5.  North  Wales              -  1097  17     3 

6.  County  of  Chefter  -         764  10     2 

7.  Manor  of  Shotfwick  -        3368 

8.  Ireland  2339  18     6 

9.  Dutchy  of  Lancafter  -     4952  13     3 

10.  Dutchy  of  Aquitaine    -         808     2     2 

11.  Profits  of  Calais  2866     i     c? 

12.  Revenue  of  Windfor     -        207  18     5 

---   20,888  10  io| 

£.76,643     i     8| 

u  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

*  Thefe  articles  were  liable  to  various  deduAions  in  the  reign 
ef  Henry  VI.  as  fpecified  in  the  record  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
fuch  encumbrances  did  not  exift  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

L  2  Many 
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Many  of  thefe  articles,  and  the  alien  priories  in 
the  particular,  muft  have  yielded  more  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  For  it  appears,  that  in  his  fon's  mino- 
j-jj-y^  the  management  of  revenue,  and  of  public 
affairs  in  general,  was  miferably  neglected  Y  $  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that  this  monarch's 
income  might  amount  to  about  £.  8®,ooo  per  an- 
num, equal  to  160,000  pound  weight  of  filver, 
which,  by  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  at  that  time, 
would  be  equivalent  to  £.  500,000  of  our  prefent 
fpecie. 

It  is  faid,  that  Henry  V.  was  the  firft  monarch, 
who  had  the-  fubfidies  on  the  exportation  of  wool 
and  leather,  and  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  pound- 
age, joined  together,  granted  him  for  life2.  But 
Forfter  remarks,  though  the  fact  is  true,  yet  that 
Coke,  and  other  eminent  lawyers,  are  miftaken  in 

y  The  following  articles  in  the  account  of  Henry  VI. *s  re- 
venue, are  fuppofed  to  inclnde  thofe  which  are  called  cafual, 
in  the  record  which  Ryraer  has  publifhed  : 
The  farms  of  counties,  green  wax,  &c.         £.  5,676  10     8 

Efcheats  -      .  500     o     o 

Rents  of  lands  in  wardfhip  1,604  19  u 

Rents  of  the  Dutchy  of  Norfolk  M33     6     8 

Other  eftates  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  983     7     5 

The  Hanaper  office,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  3,237  15     2 


£>13>335  *9  I0 

As  the  cufloms  had  fallen  in  their  produce  about  £.  10,000  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe 
cafual  revenues  fhould  alfo  diminifh  in  their  amount. 
*  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 1 . 

the 
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the  roll,  which  is  commonly  adduced  in  proof  of 

'     .  England 

that  aiiertion  *.  du™  t 


Lancafler 
and  York 


HENRY    VI. 

There  is  hardly  any  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
England,  or  indeed  of  any  ftate,  the  government 
of  which  has  not  acquired  an  uncommon  degree  of 
firmnefs  and  {lability,  of  a  prince's  fucceeding  to 
the  throne  in  his  infancy,  in  which  his  reign  did 
not  prove  the  Iburce  of  infinite  mifery  both  to 
himfelf  and  his  fubjedts.  It  is  therefore  the  lefs 
furprifing,  that  though  Henry  VI.  was  born  with 
the  moft  fplendid  profpeds  of  any  prince  in 
Europe,  they  fhould  all  be  blafted  by  the  immatu- 
rity of  his  age.  He  was  fcarcely  nine  months  old 
when  he  loft  his  father  :  and  though  he  was  crown- 
ed the  fovereign  both  of  France  and  England,  he 
lived  to  fee  himfelf  without  a  crown,  a  fubjedl,  or 
a  home. 

The  beginning  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  not 
burdenfome  to  his  Englifh  fubjecls.  It  is  faid,  that 
only  one  fubfidy  was  granted  during  the  courfe  of 
feven  years,  from  1437  to  1444,  and  that  the  lofs 
of  France  was  greatly  owing  to  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  fuppliesb.  The  parliament  was  probably  ap- 
prehenfive,  that  England  might  be  made  fubfer- 

3  Introd.  p.  39.  It  is  granted  by  3  Hen.  V.  Rot.  5.  Vol. 
iv.  p.  63. 

u  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  167.    Note  [Y], 

L  3  vient 
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vient  to  France,  if  the  conqueft  of  that  country 


was  completed,  and  perhaps  might  alfo  be  defirous, 
^dnrk       °^  renctering  themfelves  popular  by   their  public 

Government,    frugality. 

Cuiioms.  After  fome  temporary  grants  of  tunnage  and 
poundage,  thefe  duties  were  at  lad  given  for 
Henry's  lifec.  They  were  continued  at  the  fame 
rate  as  formerly  to  natives,  with  this  diftinclion  in 
their  favour,,  that  aliens  were  to  pay  as  much  again 
as  natural-born  ftibjecls  :  <c  The  law  juftly  keeping 
Cf  (fays  a  writer  upon  that  fubjecl:)  a  watchful  eye 
<c  over  perfons  that  had  not  that  fame  kind  of  na- 
<e  tural  inftinct,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  to  a  country, 
cc  which  all  fubjecls  are  fuppofed  to  have4." 

Subfidies,  Several  fubfidies,  or  pound  rates,  were  granted 
to  Henry,  particularly  in  the  tenth,  fourteenth, 
and  tweruy-feventh  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  lat- 
ter fublidy,  there  was  a  judicious  gradation  in  the 
tax.  For  every  perfon  poiTefTed  of  only  twenty 
(hillings  per  annum,  and  from  thence  to  twenty 
pounds,  was  charged  but  fix-  pence  in  the  pound; 
but  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  yearly,  one 
fhilling  in  the  pound  -,  and  all  eftates  above  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  were  to  pay  two  fhiU 
lings6. 

Poll  tax  on        During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,    not  only 

aliens.         grangers,  who  occafionally  came  for  the  purpofes  of 

c  31  Hen.  VF.   An.  1454. 

4  Forlt.  Int  od.  p-  40. 

e  Roc.  Pad.  28  Hen,  VI,  Num.  12.  vol.  v.  p.  172. 

tradea 
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trade,  but  alfo  fuch  as  took  up  their  refidcnce  in  Revenue  of 
the  country,  were  the  objects  of  general  odium  ;  during  the 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  poll  taxes  were  laid 
upon  them,  from  which  the  natives  of  the  country 
were  exempted.  This  plan  was  firft  carried  into 
execution  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry,  when 
a  tax  was  impofed  on  aliens,  who  were  not  denizens, 
of  fixteen  pence  each,  if  they  were  houfeholders  ; 
but  if  otherwife,  only  fixpence.  The  fame  tax 
was  renewed  in  the  twenty-feventh  year,  with  an 
additional  tax  of  fix  millings  and  eight-pence  on 
merchant  ftrangers,  and  twenty-pence  on  each  of 
their  clerks  f.  But  the  heavieft  duty  took  place  in 
the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  when  a  poll-tax 
of  two  pounds  each  was  laid  upon  foreigners,  not 
denizens,  during  the  king's  life  \  merchants,  who 
landed  in  the  realm,  and  who  had  refided  there  fix 
weeks,  were  charged  twenty  millings  ;  denizen 
houfeholders,  ten  marks,  or  £.  6  :  13:4  each  *. 

Henry,  and  his  minifters  alib,  found  means  to 
raife  money  from  foreigners  by  other  meafures  be- 
fides  parliamentary  taxes.  Firft,  by  permitting 
James  I.  of  Scotland  to  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom ;  and,  lecondly,  by  ranfoming  the  Duke  .of 
Orleans,  who  had  then  been  detained  in  captivity, 
ever  fince  the  battle  of  Agincourt^  and  was  at  laft 
releafed,  upon  paying  54,000  nobles,  equal  to 


Rot.  Parl.  27  Hen.  VI.  Num.  14.  vol.  v.  p.  144. 
Jbid.  31  Henry  VI.  Num.  10.  p.  230. 

L4  ^ 
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£.$6,000  fterling  of  our  money  h.  With  regard 
to  tne  king  of  Scotland,  as  he  was  not  a  prifoner 
°f  war>  lt  was  impoffible  to  demand  a  ranfom  from 
him  i  but  £.  4O,ooo  was  exafted  by  way  of  equi- 
"  valent  for  the  entertainment  he  had  received  in 
England  j  of  which  fum,  it  is  probable  that  10,000 
marks  were  remitted  in  confequence  of  the  fecond 
article  of  the  treaty,  and  as  much  more  abated  by 
way  of  portion  with  a  relation  of  Henry's,  to  whom 
James  was  afterwards  married.  -  The  remaining 
40,000  marks  were  exacted  ;  and  thus  a  prince 
who,  in  time.  of  profound  peace,  was  driven  into 
the  port  of  a  neighbour  by  diftrefs  of  weather, 
was  detained  in  his  dominions  for  many  years,  and 
after  all  was  compelled  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  for  his  maintenance,  previoufly  to  his 
releafe. 

Benevo-  In  the  twentieth,  or,  according  to  fome  authors, 
in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  reign,  the  king 
required  a  benevolence  for  the  purpofe  of  defending 
Calais,  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger.  Thefc 
contributions  were  originally  accounted  perfectly 
free  and  voluntary  ;  they  were  called  liber  alit  as  fo- 
fuli  by  Richard  I.  curialitas  by  fuch  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  as  attempted  to  raife  them  -,  and  proceeded 
according  to  Henry  the  Fifth's  confeffion,  ex  fpon- 
tanea  'voluntate^  ac  de  jure  vindicari  non  fojfunt. 
But  the  inftruclions  given  by  this  monarch  to  his 
commiflioners  for  procuring  the  benevolence,  con- 

« 
h  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 

5  taincd 
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tained  a  very  different  doctrine.  It  is  there  ftated,  Re-j^ue  ./ 
that  by  law  he  could  compel  all  his  fubjects,  at  j"?i™ 
their  own  charges,  to  attend  his  wars  -,  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  fpare  fuch  as  would  contribute  as 
much  as  two  days  perfonal  fcrvice  would  (land 
them  in,  according  to  their  rank  and  quality.  Thus 
he  publicly  declared,  that  if  they  did  not  tax  them- 
felves,  money  would  be  exacted  from  them,  by 
other  means  much  lefs  pleafmg1. 

There  is  extant  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  a  Amount. 
very  particular  account  of  this  monarch's  revenue1", 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  annual  produce,  in 
conlequence  of  the  decreafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
mifmanagement  in  the  collection,  had  fallen  to 
£. 64,946  i6s.  4*/.;  and  fuch  were  the  deductions 
from  it,  and  the  cxpences  of  government,  that  the 
charges  exceeded  the  receipts  £.3  5,000  ^?r  annum. 
Nay,  it  was  afterwards  declared  in  parliament,  that 
the  income  of  the  crown  was  reduced,  by  grants, 
penfions,  and  otherwife,  to  only  /.5OOO1. 

During  Henry's  minority,  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  had  been  greatly  diminimed  by  the  arts  and 
negligence  of  thofe  who  were  in  power,  and  in 
confequence  of  the  expences  incurred  in  carrying 
on  the  war  againft  France,  which  were  principally 
defrayed  from  the  income  of  the  crown,  the  par- 
liament furnifhing  very  little  afiiftance.  Nor  were 

'Stevens,  p.  157.     Cotton,  p.  177.     Noy's  Rights  of  the 
Crown,  p.  48. 
k  Rot.  parl.  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 
1  Ibid.  28  Henry  VI,  Num.  53.  vol.  v.  p.  183. 

matters 
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matters  much  amended  when  the  king  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands  :  for  he  fuffered 
Lander      himfclf  to  bc'dcfrauded  by  his  minifters.  who  de- 

and  York 

votired  the  greateft  part  of  his  revenues,  and  who, 
in  the  words  of  an  ancient  record,  gave  away  the 
rights,  poflcflions,  and  profits  of  the  crown,  in  the 
manner  of  afpoil"1.  Different  fteps  were  taken  by 
parliament,  and  by  his  council,  to  improve  the 
kingvs  fituation.  In  the  parliament  held  anno  1450, 
a  full  refumption  was  made,  of  all  the  grants  which 
had  taken  place  fmce  the  death  of  Henry  V.  To 
prevent  the  king  from  wafting  his  revenues,  his 
council  advifed  him  to  convey  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  trull,  all  the  profits  of  wards,  mar- 
riages, reliefs,  efcheats,  and  forfeitures,  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  houfehold"  ;  and  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  reign,  thofe  expences  were  reduced  by 
parliament  to  ^.12,000  per  annum  ;  whereof  ^.2Oop 
was  paid  out  of  the  queen's  jointure,  or  feparate 
eftate0.  His  debts,  at  the  fame  time,  amounted  to 
the  enormous  fum  0^.372,900;  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  give 
fome  affiftance  ;  and  his  reign  furnifhes  one  of  the 
firft  examples  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  of  a  debt 
being  contracted  on  that  fpecies  of  fecurityp, 

ra  See  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  23.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  was  accufed  by  the  Commons,  of  having  embezzled 
£  .6o»coo  which  had  been  left  by  his  predeceflbr,  in  the  office 
of  treafurer.  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  v.  p.  181. 

n  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  23.  °  Ibid.  p.  16. 

'  Hume,  vol.  hi.  p,  215.  See  Part.  ii.  Chap.  ui.  where  it  will 
appear,  that  the  practice  may  be  traced  to  a  Hill  more  ancient 
period. 

EDWARD 
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Revenue  «f 
England 
during  tht 

EDWARD     IV. 


Government. 

This  prince  (the  firft  of  the  Houfe  of  York  that  

afcended  the  throne)  was  at  lad  fortunate  enough  to 
recover  the  rights  of  his  family,  after  a  long,  fe- 
vere,  and  bloody  conteft.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
only  example  in  hiftory,  of  one  family  driving 
another  from  the  throne,  who  had  pofTefled  it  fixty 
years ;  after  having  been,  for  that  fpace  of  time,  in 
the  power  of  its  rival  family,  and  having  often  fworn 
allegiance  to  it.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  fimplicity  and  weaknefs  of  Henry's 
character  ;  fo  on  the  other,  Edward's  valour,  fpirit, 
and  activity,  were  fcarcely  to  be  equalled. 

The  difgraceful  poverty  to  which  the  crown  had  Re('uniptf<w 
been  reduced,  rendered  a  refumption  of  the  crown 
lands  a  natural  mode  for  Edward  to  purfue>  in  order 
to  increafe  his  revenue  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  plan  (which 
was  infi'nuated  by  Edward  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  from  Anno  1468.' 
the  throne)  was  readily  agreed  to  by  his  parliament. 
Edward's  domains  had  been  previoufly  increafed  by 
the  forfeited  eftates  of  no  lefs  a  number  than  one 
hundred   and   forty   of  the  principal   nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  who  had  fupported  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  what  was 
feized  from  the  adherents  of  that  family,  he  was 
often  under  the  neceflity  of  beftowing  on  his  own 
friends,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices  and  attach- 
ment. 

Six 
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Six  tenths,  and  as  many  fifteenths,  with  three 
quarters  additional  of  each,  were  obtained  by  this 
monarch  from  his  parliament,  together  with  diffe- 
rent  fpecific  fums  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of 

crams,  archers ;  and  a  yearly  fubfidy  upon  foreigners, 
whether  denizens  or  aliens.  But  the  fums  which 
he  received  were  very  inadequate  to  the  various  ex- 
pences  he  was  put  to,  and  which  a  young  and  gal- 
lant monarch,  like  Edward,  would  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  incur9, 

$«nciro-  Jn  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  received  from 

the  clergy  a  benevolence,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
record,  avoluntaryjubfidf:  but  a  partial  contribu- 
tion of  that  nature  was  inefficient  when  he  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France  -3  and  accordingly,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  general  benevolence,  or  free  gift ;  and  fending 
for  all  the  wealthieft  perfons  in  his  dominions,  he 
laid  his  neceflities  before  them,  and  earneftly  in. 
treated  their  afliftance.  This  meafure  is  faid  to  have 
produced  a  very  considerable  fum.  Many  contri- 
buted to  avoid  being  fuppofed  parfimonious,  and 
others,  that  they  might  not  feem  difaffecled,  and 
confequently  bring  upon  themfelves  the  king's  dif- 
pleafure  and  refentment.  Some  did  it  out  of  af- 
fection to  his  perfon  and  family,  whilft  others 
could  noc  refill  the  obliging  manner  in  which  their 
aid  was  requeiled.  A  ludicrous  incident,  which 

*  Stevens,  p.  160  and  161, 
r  Ibid*  p.  161. 

took 
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took  place  with  regard  to  this  benevolence,  has  Revenue,,/ 

England 

been  often  related.  A  rich  widow,  advanced  in  during  the 
years,  was  perfonally  applied  to  by  Edward  for  her 
benevolence.  She  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  requeft  was  made,  and  the 
gracefulnefs  of  Edward's  perfon,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  handfomeft  man  in  his  time,  that  fhe  im- 
mediately anfwered,  cc  By  my  troth)  for  tby  lovely 
<c  countenance,  thou  flialt  have  even  twenty  pounds'9 
The  fum  was  fo  very  confiderable,  that  the  king 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  give  the  old  lady  a  kifs, 
in  token  of  his  fatis  fact  ion,  who  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted with  that  unexpected  mark  of  the  royal 
favour  and  attention,  that  fhe  added  twenty  pounds 
to  her  former  donation3. 

The  confequence  of  Edward's  expedition  to  the  Annuity 
continent,  was  a  peace  with  Lewis  XL  by  which  fromFrancc- 
that  monarch  became  bound  to  pay  Edward  75,000 
crowns  (to  indemnify  him  for  the  expences  he  had 
been  put  to),  and  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns,  for 
their  joint  lives.  It  has  been  much  difputed, 
whether  this  annual  payment  mould  be  called  a  tri- 
bute or  a  penfion.  The  firft  would  imply  the  fub- 
jection  of  France  to  this  country,  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  fuppofe  could  be  really  meant  by  the 
agreement ;  and  the  name  of  penfion,  would  infer 
bounty  on  the  part  of  France,  and  dependance  on 
the  part  of  England,  which  was  equally  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  In  the  acquittances  given  for  this  an- 

•  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  364, 

nuity, 
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nuity,  it  is  called  cenjus :  and,  in  fa£r,  it  was  an  in- 
faingthe  famous  bargain,  which  none  but  fuch  a  king  as 
^IT^ork  Lewis  would  have  agreed  to,  and  which,  confider- 
Governmmt.  jng  Edward's  mighty  boafts  and  preparations,  did 

him  very  little  credit1. 

Extortions.  This  difgraceful  end  of  the  expedition  to  France, 
had  filled  the  nation  with  fo  much  difcontent,  that 
the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  any  pecuniary  affiftance,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  other  means 
for  fupplying  his  exchequer.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
adopted  fome  very  oppreflive  expedients  for  that 
purpofe,  which  the  hiftorians  of  this  reign  have  not 
thought  proper  to  communicate.  But  it  is  known, 
that  thofe  whofe  titles  were  in  any  refpe6t  defective, 
which  might  be  expected,  in  confequence  of  fo 
much  internal  confufion,  were  obliged  to  pay  con- 
fiderable  fums  of  money  for  a  confirmation  of  their 
grants >  and  the  church  complained  of  the  exorbi- 
tant fines  he  demanded  for  the  reftitution  of  tem- 
poralities, and  of  his  difpofing  of  the  profits  of 
fuch  bifhoprics  as  happened  to  become  vacant". 
Merchan  Edward  had  twice  folemnly  pledged  himfelf,  firft, 
dize-  in  the  feventh,  and  fecondly,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 

his  reign,  to  live  upon  his  own  revenues,  and  not 
to  burden  his  peopled  Among  the  various  plans 
he  purfued  to  preferve  that  pledge  inviolate,  may 

*  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.     Stevens,  p.  163. 

tt  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  796. 

*Noy's  Rights  of  the  Grownup.  13,  32, .&  33. 

be 
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be  confidered  his  engaging  in  commerce,  and  car- 
rying  on  merchandize  to  a  confiderable  extent7. 
Such  a  fyftem  other  fovereigns  have  purfued  -,  and  a 
monarch  who  has  the  abfolute  government  of  his 
kingdom,  and  who,  in  confequence  thereof,  can 
fecure  a  monopoly  of  any  commodity  he  chufes  to 
deal  in,  may  trade  to  advantage;  but,  in  general, 
this  circumftance  may  be  confidered  as  the  certain 
mark  of  an  indigent  prince,  and  of  an  oppreffed 
and  barbarous  people. 

During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  the  expences  of 
the  king's  houfehold  were  a  perpetual  fource  of 
complaint.  Edward  had  promifed  to  re  ft  rain  fuch 
charges  within  the  proper  bounds2.  But  the  hof- 
pitable  manner  in  which  the  kings  of  England  lived 
at  that  time,  rendered  any  material  reformation  very 
difficult  to  be  efFecled  -,  and  after  all  the  promifes 
which  he  had  made,  of  living  upon  his  own  in- 
come, parliament  was  obliged  to  allow  ^.n}ooo 
per  annum  out  of  the  cuftoms,  and  other  public  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom,  to  afilft  him  in  defraying 
thefe  expences.* 


EDWARD    V. 

This  unfortunate   prince  fucceeded   his  father, 
when  only  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  though  he 

i  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 16.     Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  796. 

1  Noy  's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  1 3. 

aRot.  Parl.  22  Edward  JV.  Num.  2.  vol.  vi.  p.  199. 

has 
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Revenue  of  has  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  our  kings,  it  can 
hardly  be  faid,  that  he  actually  reigned.  The  go- 
vernment  of  the  country,  it  is  true,  was  carried  on 
jn  his  name,  for  the  fpace  of  about  two  months; 
but,  during  that  period,  no  parliament  was  held, 
nor  did  any  material  tranfaction  take  place.  His 
uncle,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  employed  the 
whole  time,  in  carrying  on  machinations  for  his  own 
aggrandifement ;  and  being  proclaimed  king,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  power  he  had  acquired, 
by  the  murder  of  this  helplefs  monarch,  and  of  his 
brother  the  Duke  of'York,  the  only  males  of  that 
family,  who  flood  between  him  and  the  throne. 


RICHARD     III. 

A  tyrant,  who  paves  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
deceit,  treachery,  and  murder,  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  much  happinefs  from  the  power  which  he  has 
acquired,  and  loon  finds  that  he  has  immerfed  him- 
felf  in  an  endlefs  feries  of  crimes,  for  the  pofleflion 
of  very  precarious  and  fhortlived  authority.  Of 
this,  Richard's  reign,  which  continued  for  the  fpace 
only  of  two  years  and  two  months,  furniihes  us 
with  a  memorable  inftance  ;  as  it  proves,  that  even 
valour  and  ability  united,  are  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  a  crown  on  the  head  of  an  ufurper. 

Richard's  title  to  the  crown  was  grounded  upon 
principles  fo  contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  England^ 
and  fo  fubverfive  of  every  tie  by  which  both  private 

and 
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and  public  focietics  are  linked  together,  that  he  fe- 
duloufly  endeavoured,  by  every  popular  art,  to  in-  during  the 
gradate  himfelf  with  the  people,  and  with  that  view 
having  aflcmblcd  a  parliament,  he  procured  an  aft 
to  abolifh,  for  ever,  that  mode  of  exa&ion,  called 
benevolence,  which  had  not  a  little  alarmed  the 
public,  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  practice, 
and  the  great  extortion  which  it  had  occafionedb. 

The  only  grant  which  Richard  received,  during 
the  fhort  courfe  of  his  reign,  was  that  of  tunnage 
and  poundage  for  lifec.  Indeed  the  cuftoms  had 
become  fo  important  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  that 
no  monarch,  however  frugal,  or  however  anxious  to 
acquire  popularity,  could  carry  on  the  government 
•without  the  additional  income  which  they  afforded. 

To  Richard,  it  is  probable  may  be  afcribed  the  PO&JI 
firft  atternpt  to  eftablifh  pods  in  England.  The 
plan  was  originally  formed  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Edward,  when  flages  were  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  procure  Edward  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  the 
events  that  pafled  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  which  had 
arifen  with  the  Scots.  But  Richard  commanded  in 
the  expedition ;  and  as  it  was  a  project  which  feems 
more  likely  to  have  occurred  to  a  man  of  his  faga- 
city  and  talents,  than  to  his  brother,  the  merit  of  it 
ought  probably  to  be  given  to  Richard,  in  whofe 

b  See  aft  i  Rich.  III.  cap.  2.    Yet  this  tyrant  afterwards  ex- 
a&ed  a  benevolence  himfelf.     Parl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
c  Rot.  Parl.  i  Ric.  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  238. 

VOL.  i.  M  reign 
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reign  the  practice  was  extended  over 'the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom4.  But  his  abilities  and  hrs 
valour  were  equally  fruitlefs.  For  after  a  fhort 
reign,  he  was  (lain,  fighting  gallantly  at  the  decifive 
battle  of  Bofworth. 

jt  js  hardly  neceflarjf  to  fum  up,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  chapter,  the  little  progrefs  that  had  been 
made,  in  the  fcience  of  revenue,  during  the  period  to 
which  it  relates.  It  was  a  time  too  full  of  bloodfhed 
and  confufion,  for  any  advancement  whatever  to  take 
place,  in  any  branch  of  the  civil  department.  It  is 
remarked,  however,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  that 
during  the  courfe  of  the  conteft  between  the  two 
rival  houfes,  not  an  inftance  can  be  produced  of  any 
tax  being  impofed  without  the  fandion  of  parlia- 
ment. That  important  law  in  the  conftitution,  came 
thus  to  be  unalterably  fixed,  and  could  not  after- 
wards be  fafely  broken  through,  by  any  monarch^ 
however  bold  or  daring,  or  whatever  authority  he 
might  have  acquired  in  other  matters*. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England  under  the  Government  cf 
the  Hoiife  of  Tudor. 

Of     *  VARIETY  of  circumftances  contributed  to  mark 
•**•  out  the  accefnon  of  the  Honfe  of  Tudor,  as 
™orGo-   Ojie  Of  the  moft  important  seras  in  the  hiftory  of 

d  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
5  Hume,  vol,  iii.  p.  127;* 

England. 
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England.  By  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  wno  *£~ 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  j~J* 
royal  branch  of  Lancafter,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  and  heirefs  of  the  line  of  York,  the 
fatal  conteft  between  the  two  houfes  was  brought  to 
a  conclufion.  The  Englifh,  no  longer  diftracted 
by  domeftic  ftrife  and  diicord,  were  enabled  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  continent ;  and  inftead  of 
confining  themfelves  to  the  narrow  tranfactions  of 
their  own  ifland,  began  to  take  an  active  concern 
in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Henry's  en* 
couragement  of  commerce,  and  his  plans  for  re- 
ducing the  power  and  opulence  of  the  ancient 
nobles,  and  for  exalting  the  Commons  on  their  falj, 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  internal  changes 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  eflTential  importance.  The 
fame  acra  boafted  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  of  America,  by  which  a  total  re- 
volution was  effected  in  the  ideas  of  individuals, 
and  in  the  views  of  ftates.  In  a  word,  to  this 
period  may  be  traced  the  feeds  of  that  political  fyf- 
tem,  which  has  ever  fmce  engaged  the  attention, 
and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  of  lefs  importance  with 
refpect  to  the  peculiar  object  of  this  work;  for,  in 
proportion  as  the  fcene  became  more  extenfive, 
greater  pecuniary  aids  were  required,  than  England 
had  been  accuftomed  to  fupply  ;  and  new  fources 
of  revenue  confequently  became  neceflary. 

M  a  Revenue 
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Rcvrruc  tf 

fXl  Revenue  of  HENRY    VII. 

'•Tan or  G«- 

^"'menf'  It  is  remarked,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Englifh  were  confiderab]c 
lofers  by  their  ancient  privilege,  which  fecured 
them  from  all  taxations,  except  fuch  as  were  im- 
pofed  by  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament*.  But 
the  juftice  of  this  obfervation  there  is  great  reafon 
to  doubt ;  for  if  Henry's  avarice  was  fuch,  that  it 
broke  through  every  reftraint  of  law,  to  what 
height  would  it  not  probably  have  been  carried, 
had  it  been  fubject  to  no  limitation  whatfoever  ? 
His  appetite,  like  his  power,  would  have  known  no 
bounds,  and  not  only  the  rich,  and  thofe  who  were 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign  and  his 
agents,  would  have  been  pillaged,  but  every  creek 
would  have  been  ranfacked,  nor  would  the  pooreft 
cottage,  in  the  remoteft  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  exempted  from  his  rapacity. 

Henry,  like  his  predeceflbr  Richard,  obtained  a 
grant  of  tunnage  and  poundage  for  life1*,  and  the 
cuftoms  became,  ever  after,  a  permanent  branch 
of  the  royal  income.  The  tunnage  was  at  the  rate 
of  three  (hillings  to  natives,  and  fix  fhillings  to 
merchant  ftrangers ;  and  the  poundage  at  the  rate 
of  a  (hilling  on  all  merchandife  exported  and  im- 
ported, tin  only  excepted,  for  which  aliens  were  to 
pay  two  fhillings.  No  alteration  was  made  during 

aHume,  vol.  in.  p.  389. 

b  Rot.  Pad.  i  Hen.  VIL  vol.  vi.  p.  268. 

Henry's 
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Henry's  reign,  except  an  additional  duty  of  eighteen  *™™<'/ 
{hillings  per  butt  laid  upon  malmfey,  imported  by  ^'£_ 
merchant  ftrangers,  in  contequence  of  a  tax  irn-  virr.mtm. 
pofed  by  the  Venetians  upon  the  commerce  of  this  " 
country*. 

Henry  received  considerable  grants  from  the  dif-  G 
ferent  parliaments  he  aiTembkd  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reign  ;  and  he  always  found  them  obfequious.  Even 
the  people  paid  any  moderate  tax,  or  any  impofi- 
tion  to  which  they  had  been  formerly  accuftomed, 
or  which  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  required, 
without  murmur  or  complaint.  But  the  king  was 
fometimes  fo  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  his 
parliaments  were  fo  prodigal  of  the  public  money, 
that  it  gave  rife  to  very  dangerous  infurrections. 

A  parliament  had  met,  anno  1487,  to  furnifh  the 


king  with  a  fupply,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  him 
to  give  effectual  affiftance  to  the  dutchefs  of  Brit- 
tany 5  and  a  grant  (about  the  nature  of  which  hif- 
torians  differ)  was  accordingly  voted.  But  the 
amount  and  weight  of  the  fubficly,  joined  to  the 
general  harfhneis  and  unpopularity  of  Henry's  go- 
vernment, excited  iiich  difcontent  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Yorkfhire  and  Durham,  that  a  rebellion 
fuddenly  broke  out.  The  earl  of  Northumberland^ 
who  refuted  to  countenance  the  infurreclion,  was  flain 
by  the  infurgents,and  they  feemed  determined  to  carry 
on  their  daring  enterprife  with  the  greateft  ardour 
perfeverance  ;  but  an  engagement  having  taken 

b8Hen.Vir.  cnp.  7. 

-V  3  place 
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Xcvauifof    place  with  the  king's  forces,  in  which  they  were 

unfuccefsful,  the  rebellion  was  fupprefTed1*, 
wrnmcn!*         A  more  fcfious  revolt  took  place  in  the  year 
Corni&  re     1497*.     In  a  parliament  held  that  year,  a  fubfidy, 


amounting  to  £.120,000  and  two  fifteenths,  had 
been  voted,  under  the  pretence  of  fome  incurfions 
of  the  Scotse.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Weft,  who 
thought  themfelves  fecure  from  any  attack  on  that 
quarter,  and  who  confidered  the  northern  barons  as 
bound,  by  the  tenure  of  their  poflefTions,  to  repel 
fuch  inroads,  murmured  not  a  little  at  the  impofi- 
tion,  and  the  natives  of  Cornwall,  in  particular, 
flew  to  arms.  Their  numbers  were  fo  formidable 
(amounting  to  above  16,000  men),  that  until  they 
ventured  to  approach  the  capital,  they  met  with  no 
refiftance.  But  in  a  battle  fought  near  Blackheath, 
the  king's  troops  gained  a  complete  victory;  and 
2000  of  the  infurgents  expiated  their  rebellion  with 
their  bloodf. 

»«n«vo-  Though  by  an  a£t  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III, 

Benevolences  had  been  for  ever  abolifhed,  yet  as  he 
was  deemed  an  ufurper,  his  laws,  it  was  aflerted^ 
were  confequently  invalid;  and  Henry  ventured,  on. 
two  different  occafions,  to  have  recourfe  to  this 
unpopular  mode  of  levying  money,  though,  ac. 
cording  to  Lord  Bacon,  he  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
vive it,  until  he  had  procured  the  conient  of  par* 

*  Bacon's  Hift.  of  Henry  VII.  edit.  1666.  p,  4Q. 
e  Bacon,  p   92. 

*  ParLHift,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

liament, 
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liament*.     It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  archbifiiop  R<™nue  of 

J          r  r  England 

Morton  was  the  author  of  the  propofal;  and  a 
claufe  inferted  in  the  inftru&ions  given  by  him  to 
the  commiffioners  for  levying  the  tax,  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Morton's  fork  or  Morton's 
crutch,  has  been  often  quoted.  All  defcriptions  of  £&£ 
men  (he  told  the  commifTioners)  muft  contribute 
largely  to  the  king's  fupply :  for  fuch  as  are  fparing 
muft  be  enriched  by  their  frugality,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  any  excufe ;  whilft  thofe  who  live  in 
a  fplendid  and  hofpitable  manner,  mould  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  expences.  Confiderable  fums 
of  money  were  levied  by  thefe  means.  The  city 
of  London  alone  paid  ^.9,688  ijs.  4^.  and  Henry 
was  artful  enough  to  have  the  exaction  legally  au- 
thorifed  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  which  empowered 
him  to  demand  any  fum  that  had  been  offered,  by 
way  of  compofuion  for  the  Benevolence,  and  had 
not  yet  been  paidh.  Anno  1504,  the  fecond  bene- 
volence was  levied,  which,  however,  was  not  fo 
productive  :  for  the  people  were  difTatisiied  with 
fuch  repeated  exactions,  and  knew  well  that  he  had 
no  occafion  for  money  at  that  time,  being  at  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  having  his  coffers  full0. 

The  parliament  1 504,  was  principally  aflembled,  Feadalll,, 
to  raife  an  equivalent  for  two  well-known  feudal 
aids,  which  Henry  was  entitled  to  demand,  in  con- 
iequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter  to 

«  Hift.  of  Henry  VII.  p.  58.  Hume  (vol.  iii.  p»  350.  note 
U.)  fuppofes  that  Bacon  was  miftaken,  but  the  contrary  appears 
from  ii  Henry  VII.  cap.  10.  intitled,  A  remedy  or  means  to 
levy  a  fubfidy  or  benevolence  before  granted  to  the  king. 

**  See  aft  1 1  Henry  VII.  cap.  jp. 
vol.  iii  p,  389. 

M  4  James 
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tf    James  IV.   king  of  Scotland,  and  his  eldcft  fon 
Arthur  (who  died  foon  after)  having  been   made  a 
'"    knight.     Thefe  were  the  two  greateft  and  moil  ex- 

• —  penfive    folemnities   to    which    feudal  lords  were 

liable,  when  that  fyftem  was  at  its  height;  and 
hence,  by  an  ancient  cuftom,  their  va0als  were 
bound  to  furnifh  them  with  fome  pecuniary  abid- 
ance, though,  in  ftrict  propriety,  it  ought  never 
to  exceed  the  real  charges  they  were  put  to.  But 
Henry  was  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  any  pre- 
tence to  fill  his  exchequer,  and  therefore  obtained 
from  parliament  £.31,006:4:7  as  an  equivalent 
for  thefe  aids  ;  and  this  fum,  inftead  of  being  fur- 
*  nifhed  by  the  immediate  vaflals  of  the  crown,  who 
alone  were  legally  liable,  was  levied  upon  the  whole 
community,  whether  poiTefied  of  perfonal  or  of 
real  property,  and  was  thus  rendered  particularly 
obnoxious  k. 

Merchan-  Henry,  who  thought  no  gain,  however  inconfi- 
derable,  beneath  his  notice,  made  fome  profit  alfo 
by  letting  out  (hips  for  hire,  and  even  by  lending 
money,  upon  intereft,  to  merchants,  whofe  flocks 
were  not  adequate  to  the  enterprifes  they  had  in 
view '.  Nay,  fo  ftrong  was  his  defire  to  promote 
the  commerce  of  his  fubjecls,  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  lent  money  without  intereft  when  it  was  really 
necefiary ITl. 

*  See  Rot.  Parl.  19  Hen.  VII.  Num.  xi.  vol.  vi.  p.  532. 
In  p.  535,  there  is  a  particular  account  of  thofe  who  were  to 
pay  thefe  aids  in  each  town  and  county. 

1  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  176. 

»  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 

Among 
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Among  the  other  means  which  this  monarch 
made  ufc  of  to  increafe  his  wealth,  may  be  inckid- 
ed  the  fums  of  money  which  he  drew  from  foreign 
nations.  The  great  object  of  the  French,  at  that 

.r   .  r      .  .  r  T*    •        Money  from 

time,  was  the  acqiufmon  or  the  province  ot  Brit-  foreigners, 
tany  ;  and  it  was  at  laft  effected,  greatly  owing  to 
Henry's  avarice  and  neglect.  For  the  dutchefs  of 
Brittany,  unsupported  by  the  king  of  England,  was 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  marry  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  (he  had  an  averfion  ; 
and  thus  her  dominions  were  again  annexed  to  that 
powerful  monarchy.  Henry  was  defi.ro us  of  re- 
ceiving, at  lead,  fome  confolaticn,  by  the  money 
which  the  king  of  France  would  pay,  to  fecure  fb 
valuable  a  pofleffion ;  and  he  actually  obtained 
745,000  crowns,  equal  to  £.  186,450  fterling,  in 
lieu  of  certain  claims  he  had  boldly  urged,  though 
they  were  far  from  being  well  founded11.  Two 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  were  alfo  given  by  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Spain,  with  his  daughter  Catherine, 
married  fir  ft  to  Arthur,  the  king  of  England's 
eldeO:  fon,  and  after  his  death,  to  Henry  his  fe- 
ccnd.  The  king's  principal  inducement  to  cele- 
brate the  fccond  marriage  (an  event  productive  of 
infinite  rnifcry  both  to  his  pofterity,  and  to  his  fub- 
jects),  was  to  avoid  refunding  the  confiderable 
portion  he  had  received  from  Ferdinand. 

Henry  renewed  the  old  mode  of  extorting  mo- 
ney,  by  compelling  perfons  poficfled  of  forty 

n  See  Par!.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  447.     He  alfo  received  an  annual 
tribute,  cr  pe-fian  of  25,000  crowns. 

pounds 


vtrnmtnt. 
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pounds  a  year  in  land,  either  to  receive  knighthood, 
or  to  compound  in  its  ftead.     And  the  rights  which 
GO-     ne  cn;oye(]  as  the  feudal  lord,  and  fuperior  of  the 

J     * 

kingdom,  proved,  under  his  government,  an  end- 
lefs  fource  of  exaction,  to  which  every  proprietor 
of  land  was  expofed.     But  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  a  general  fyftem  of  oppreffion  was  not  only 
begun,  but  refolutely  perfcvered  in.     Every  penal 
law,  however  ancient,  or  however  injurious  to  the 
public  intereft,  was  rigoroufly  enforced  ;  and  Emp- 
fon  and  Dudley,  two  able,    but  rapacious  judges* 
employed   by  Henry,   as  minifters  to  fleece  the 
people,  thought  no  expedient  that  yielded  money, 
however  bold,  mean,   or  fraudulent,  too  infamous 
to  be  purfued.     In  the  ftrong  words   of  Bacon, 
<f  they,  converted  law  andjufticey  into  wormwood  and 
"  rapine*." 

As  Henry  received  more  money,  and  fpent  lefs, 
than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  natural  to  expecl,  that  he  muft  have  left 
behind  him  a  very  conllderabie  treafure;  and  in  fact, 
it  amounted  to  j£.  1,800,000,  equal  to^.  2,750,000 
of  modern  money.     Indeed,    confidering  the  in- 
creafed  price  of  commodities  fince  that  time,  and 
the    great  augmentation  of  fpecie,  this  fum  was 
equivalent  to,  at  lead,  eight  millions  p  at  prefent. 
Some  authors  have  magnified  his  treafure  to  four 

0  Hid.  of  Hen.  VII.  p.  119. 

*  Bacon,  p.  132.     Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

millions 
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millions  and  a  half  in  bullion,  befides  plate  and 
jewels  * ;   but  that  calculation  is  totally  incredible. 
Henry,  however,  found,  that  his  immenfe  trea- 

fures,  could  neitner  adminifter  confolation,  nor  fur-  

nim  him  with  afliftance,  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs,  and 
on  the  bed  of  death.  His  arts,  and  his  extortions, 
then  appeared  in  their  real  colours.  -All  the  means 
that  could  be  devifed,  to  allay  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  confcience,  were  tried  in  vain ;  yet  his  con- 
trition was  either  fo  weak,  or  his  avarice  ftill  fo 
predominant,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
during  his  own  life,  to  make  any  reparation  to 
thofe  whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  his  fon,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrict  injunctions  which  he  received, 
was  equally  loath  to  part  with  any  (hare  of  the 
plunder  that  had  been  amafied.  Empfon  and  Dud- 
ley, indeed,  the  inftruments  of  his  father's  oppref- 
(lon,  were  publicly  executed  to  gratify  the  people. 
But  that  was  a  poor  recompenle,  for  the  many  ex- 
actions to  which  the  nation  had  been  fubje£ted3  in 
the  courfe  of  their  adminiftration  % 


HENRY    VIII. 

Whilft  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
remains  unexpunged  from  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  impofiible  for  the  people  of  England  to 

1  Reftauranda,  by  Fabian  Philips,  p.  24.  who  fays,  that  Lord 
Salifbury  fpecified  that  Aim  to  king  Jamei.  See  alib  Stevens, 
p.  171. 

T  Hume,  vol.  iii,  p.  411, 

under- 
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Revenue  of    undervalue  the  happinefs  and  ferurity.    which  ne- 

England  rr-i  r  f  „ .         .- 

under  the      ceifarily  refults  from  a  tree  conltitution.   They  may 
wrtLS"     perceive,  by  a  review  of  his  imperious  and  arbi- 

• trary  fway,  to  what  miferies  they  would  have  been 

fubjecl,  had  the  fame  tyrannical  fyftem  been  conti- 
nued ;  and  they  may  thence  learn  to  encounter  any 
danger,  however  great,  in  order  to  preferve  that 
limited  form  of  government  which  fhields  them 
from  a  thoufand  oppreffions,  and  from  which  fo 
many  important  advantages  are  derived.  In  par- 
ticular, they  will  find,  from  Henry's  hiflory,  that 
abfolute  governments  are  necefTarily  accompanied 
with  the  molt  intolerable  financial  exactions,  and 
that  the  wealth  of  the  people  is  often  wantonly  fa- 
crificed,  to  gratify  the  paffionsof  the  fovereign,  or 
the  caprices  of  his  minifters. 

Grants,  As  Henry  had  fo  great  a  treafure  left  him  by  his 

father,  he  had  no  immediate  occafion,  to  apply  to 
parliament,  for  pecuniary  afiiftance.  But,  no  fooner 
was  it  fquandered,  than  many  confiderable  grants 
were  obtained  under  various  denominations;  the 
particulars  of  which  are  not  fufficiently  interefting 
to  the  prefent  times  to  require  being  enumerated. 
But  the  circumftances  attending  one  grant  are  of  fo 
very  fingular  a  nature,  that  it  is  proper  to  mention 
them.  A  parliament  was  affembled  in  the  year 
1523,  to  raife  fupplies  for  carrying  on  a  war  with 
France,  into  which  Henry,  at  the  infligation,  and 
indeed  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  Wolfey,  had  rafhly 
entered.  The  Cardinal  had  pledged  himfelf  for 
the  obfcquioufncfs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  $ 
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and,  fully  imprefied  with  ideas  of  his  own  dignity  Revenue  9f 
and  importance,  he  came  perfonally  to  the  £-loufe, 
and  after  making  a  long  harangue  to  prove  the  ur- 
gency  of  the  king's  neceffities,  concluded  with  re- 
quiring  a  grant  of  £.  800,000  payable  at  the  rate 
of  /.  200,000  per  annum  i  for  the  fpace  of  four 
years  s.  So  exorbitant  a  demand  had  never  been 
heard  before  within  the  walls  of  that  houfe  ;  and 
the  court  met  with  a  firmer  and  ftronger  oppofi- 
tion  than  was  expected.  Only  one  half  of  the  fum 
was  voted,  to  which,  afterwards,  a  fmall  addition 
was  made,  in  confequence  of  a  circumftance  which 
evinces  the  manner  in  which  Henry  treated  his 
parliaments.  Finding  that  the  bill  of  fupply  had 
met  with  fuch  unexpected  obftructions,  he  fenc  for 
Edward  Montague,  a  lawyer  of  diftinguifhed  emi- 
nence, and  one  of  the  greateft  leaders  of  the 
Houfe,  and  briefly  told  him,  that  if  the  fupply  did 
not  pafs,  his  head  mould  anfwer  for  it  in  the  morn- 


ng 


In  a  fpeech  which  Wolfey  made  to  parliament,  Cuftomf, 
the  increaie  of  the  cuftoms  is  mentioned  as  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  increafing  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  tunnage  and 
poundage  were  paid  during  the  whole  of  Henry's 
reign.  There  is  fome  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  duties  were 


*  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  47. 

1  Parl.   Hift.   vol.  iii,  p.  35,     This   anecdote,  however,  is 
only  traditional. 

granted.- 


O- 

•vernment. 
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granted.  Hume  dates,  that  Henry  had  levied 
them  for  fix  years  by  his  own  authority,  without 
any  fandion  from  parliament".  But  Gilbert  af- 

J  . 

ferts,  that  they  were  exprefsly  given  by  parliament 
in  the  rTrft  year  of  his  reign  x. 

Poll-tax.  In  the  fourth  of  Henry,  a  poll-tax  was  granted 
in  addition  to  other  impofitions.  A  duke  was 
charged  ten  marks  ;  an  earl  four  pounds  ;  a  baron 
two  pounds;  a  knight  thirty  fhillings;  and  befides 
other  rates,  every  perfon  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  upwards,  was  charged  four  pence  y.  This  tax, 
which  was  impofcd  with  fome  degree  of  attention 
to  the  wealth  and  ftation  of  the  different  ranks  of 
the  people,  was  paid  without  much  oppofition. 

Feudal  pre-  The  feudal  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  be- 
coming  every  day  lefs  profitable.  A  perpetual 
flruggle  was  maintained  between  the  fuperior  and 
the  vafial,  in  which  the  latter  Was  generally  the 
mod  fuccefsful  ;  and,  among  other  artifices,  it 
became,  at  lad,  a  common  practice  entirely  to 
evade  the  payment  of  any  feudal  incident,  by 
making  a  truft  fettlement  of  an  eilate.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  faid,  that  the  Lord  Paramount 
could  not  attack  the  truftee,  who  held  it  for  the 
behoof  of  another  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  appeared, 
that  the  real  proprietor  was  not  in  pofTeflion  of  the 

«  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  272* 

*  Treatife  on  the  Exchequer,  Appendix,  p.  286.  He  fays* 
the  roll  is  not  printed.  At  any  rate,  the  aft  i  Hen,  VIII.  ca:p. 
5.  is  fufficient. 

'  Lords'  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

property, 
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property,   and  confequently  could   not   be   made  *«*•• 
liable.     In  Tome  degree,  to  remedy  what  was  then  <i 
confidered  as  a  very  dangerous  abufe,  Henry  pro- 
pofed,  that  every  man  fhould  be  permitted  to  dif- 
pofe  of  one  half  of  his  landed  property  in  truft, 
and   that  the   other  half  fhould  be  fubject  to  the 
former    incidents  of    the    feudal    tenures.       This 
compromiie,    though  agreed  to  by  the  Lords,   was 
rejected  by  the  Commons.     But  fuch  was  the  fub- 
jection  under  which  parliament  was  held  by  the 
daring  and  imperious  Henry,  that  it  never  ventured 
to  oppofe  his  will  without  having  reafon  to  regret 
it.     On  this  occafion,  he  procured  a  decifion  of 
the  judges  in  his  favour,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
the  Commons  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  agree 
to  an  act,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  reaped  the  ufe,  or  enjoyed  the  profits  of 
the   eftate,    fhould   be   deemed   the   proprietor2. 
Thus,  inflead  of  the  half,  the  whole  of  their  lands 
were  again  made  fubject  to  thefe  feudal  burdens. 

At  the  era  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  Eng- 
land  was  unqueftionably  the  richeft  jewel  in  the  a 
papal  crown.  Befides  the  uncertain  income  arifing 
from  indulgences,  difpenfations,  &c.  the  pope  was 
thought  entitled  to  the  duty  called  Peter's  pence, 
and  to  the  fir  ft  fruits  and  tenths  of  all  the  benefices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  annates,  or  firfl-fruits,  was 
a  tax  which  the  pope  received  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  firft  year's  profits  of  every  fpiritual  preferment, 

2  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  108  and  151,  27  Hen,  VIII.  cap.  10. 
See  alfo  32  Her.  VIII.  cap.  i. 

originally 
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England" 
tinder  the 


Avenue  of  originally  introduced  into  the  kingdom  in  the  reign 
of  king  John,  whofe  mifcondud  had  reduced  him 
to  a  total  fubferviency  to  the  church  of  Rome.  It 
is  calculated,  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  fifty  years, 
no  Icfs  than  £.  160,000  had  been  fent  from  England 
on  account  of  that  claim  alone a.  Upon  Henry's 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  his  being  invefted 
with  the  title  of  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
the  firft- fruits  and  tenths  were  annexed  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  Crown b.  With  regard  to  Peter's 
pence,  and  the  various  modes,  which  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  church  of  Rome,  of  fleecing  the 
people,  under  religious  pretences,  they  had  been 
previoufly  abolifhed0 

Henry  imitated  his  father's  example,  in  endea- 
vouring to  reap  pecuniary  advantages  from  the 
treaties  he  entered  into  with  foreign  powers.  Tour- 
nay  having  been  taken  by  the  Englifh,  600,000 
crowns  was  demanded  previoufly  to  its  reftitutiond  •, 
and  Henry  availed  himfclf  of  the  fituation  to  which 
France  was  reduced,  by  the  captivity  of  its  fove- 
reign,  Francis  I.  to  obtain  very  lucrative  ftipula- 
tions.  But  the  moft  fingular  article  of  that  nature, 
was  contained  in  a  treaty,  concluded  at  London, 
anno  1527,  by  which  Henry  agreed  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France  -,  in  return  for  which, 
Francis  became  bound  to  pay,  for  ever,  50,000 
crowns  a  year,  to  Henry  and  his  fucceflfors6. 


Money  from 

foreign 

princes. 


a  Black,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
c  By  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21. 
e  Ibid.  p.  72* 


b  26  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  3. 
d  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  14* 

Under 


cxtortlon' 
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Under  Wolfey's  adminiftration,  an  attempt  was  ;?«>««*/ 
made,  which,  had  it  fucceeded,  would  have  proved 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  England.  It  was 
to  raife  money  by  royal  proclamation.  Commif- 
fions  were  ifiued  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  exadl:  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  from  the 
clergy,  and  three  millings  and  four-pence  from  the 
laity.  So  illegal  and  exorbitant  ah  impofition,  oc- 
cafioned  the  greateft  clamour  and  difcontent  in 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  j  and  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion would  have  followed,  if  the  king  had  not 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  the  impofmon ; 
and  publicly  declared,  that  his  necefilcies,  however 
great,  mould  never  make  him  attempt  to  raife 
money  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  voluntary 
confent  of  his  people,  or  the  fah&iot]  of  parlia- 
ment f ;  a  declaration,  however,  to  which  he  did 
not  ftridly  adhere,  during  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  his  reign. 

There  is  no  mode,  by  which  a  needy  and  tyran- 
nical fovereign,  may  acquire  inconfiderable  fums  ofcoin* 
money,  with  greater  detriment  to  his  lubjefts,  than 
by  tampering  with  the  coin.  From  the  Conqueft, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  old  ftandard  of 
finenefs  had  been  generally  preferved;  and,  although 
ibme  bafe  metal  had  been  mixed  in  our  coin,  yet 
the  adulterations  were  gradual,  and  confequently 
lefs  pernicious.  But  Henry,  bcfides  enhancing  the 

f  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p,  6u     Parl.  Hirt.  vol.  iii.  p.  38.     God- 
win's Annals,  p.  40. 

VOL.  i.  N  price 
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xwenue  tf  price  of  gold  and  filver  to  a  confiderable  degree, 
tinier  tk  difgraced  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  coin  bafe  money* 
StUS,"  an<3  to  order  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation z. 

It  was  natural  for  a  prince  like  Henry,  reduced 

to  confiderable  difficulties'  by  his  own  extravagance, 
to  imitate  the  example  of  fome  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
in  extorting  compulfive  loans  from  his  fubjedts. 
He  began  with  demanding  particular  fums  from 
fome  wealthy  individuals  -,  but  foon  afterwards  he 
Anno  15:13.  impofed  a  general  tax,  under  the  pretended  name 
of -a  loan,  amounting  to  five  (hillings  in  the  pound 
on  the  clergy,  and  two  millings  on  the  laity h.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  plan  was  propofed  by  Wolfey, 
who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  power ;  and  whofe 
friends,  to  prove  their  attachment  to  him,  largely 
contributed.  But  they  had  foon  reafon  to  repent 
of  their  zeal ;  for  an  aft  was  patted,  abolishing  all 
the  debts  which  the  king  had  incurred  fince  his  ac- 
cefTion,  in  which  this  loan  was  included.  From 
various  motives,  this  meafure  met  with  a  very  ge- 
neral concurrence.  The  friends  of  the  court  re- 
joiced, that  the  king's  debts  were  annihilated  ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  people,  that  a  mode  of  fupply, 
fo  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  ihbuld  be  difcredit- 
cd.  Nor  were  either  the  court  or  the  nation  dif- 
pleafed,  that  Wolfey's  attached  friends,  who  had 
enriched  themfelves  by  their  connection  with  that 
haughty  minifter,  fhould  thus  be  impoverilhe.d. 

s  Harris  on  Money  and  Coin,  part  ii.  p.  3,     Stevens,  p.  209; 
h  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p,  46, 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding  this  abolition,,  another  loan  was 
exacted  j  and  Henry  had  even  begun  to  repay  fome 
part  of  the  money  that  he  had  borrowed  ;  but 
his  exchequer  was  not  adequate  to  fo  great  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and  he  found  it  neceflary  to  procure 
another  act,  which  not  only  freed  him  from  his  in- 
cumbrances,  but  by  which  thofe  who  had  been  paid 
either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  were  obliged  to  refund 
any  fum  they  had  received  *.  What  rendered  the 
loans  in  the  reign  of  this  king  particularly  obnoxi- 
ous, was,  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  reveal 
the  extent  of  their  fortune  upon  oath,  and  were 
charged  accordingly  k. 

-Of  all  the  plans  which  he  purfued  for  raifing 
money,  that  which  pafled  under  the  name  of  a 
Benevolence,  was  unqueftionably  the  mod  tyran- 
nical. To  extort  money  from  his  fubjects,  illegal- 
ly, was  not  fufficient  ;  but  Henry  had  the  infolence 
to  compel  them  to  give  that  as  a  free  gift,  which 
was  actually  forced  from  them  by  compulfion.  To 
the  firft  benevolence  that  was  exacted,  he  himfelf 
gave  the  name  of  the  Amicable  Grannie1-,  yet 
fuch  as  refufed  to  pay  the  fum  that  was  expected 
from  them,  were  threatened  with  punifhment.  In 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  extorted 
£.  70,000  under  the  fame  pretence  \  and  meeting 
with  much  oppofition  from  the  citizens  of  London, 
on  whom  fuch  exactions  were  particularly  fevere, 

1  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  12. 

k  Stevens,  p.  181. 

1  Stevens,  p.  180.    Noy,  p.  49, 

N  2  he 
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Revenue  of    he  took  care  to  make  an  example  of  two  of  the 

£  upland 

moft  refra&ory  aldermen  ;  the  one,  by  fine  and  irn- 
prifonment ;  and  the  other,  by  compelling  him  to 

' ferve  in  perfon  againft  the  Scots,  by  whom  he  was 

taken  prifoner131. 

Attack  on        But  Henry's  extravagance  was  fuch,  that  all  or- 

the  church.       ,.  ..  r  . 

dmary  expedients  ror  raifing  money,  and  every 
mode  of  extortion,  that  had  ever  been  formerly 
pradtifed  in  England,  were  inadequate  to  his  ex- 
pences ;  and  a  variety  of  circumftances  concurred 
to  make  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  chuch,  a 
defirable  object  of  his  rapacity.  The  rifk  which  it 
had  run  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Henry 
V.  has  already  been  taken  notice  of;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  reformation  which  Wickliffe  preached 
up  at  that  time,  had  fmce  met  with  more  encour- 
agement, and  been  carried  to  greater  lengths,  under 
the  banners  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin.  Wolfey 
himfeif,  though  a  cardinal  of  the  chureh  of  Rome, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  papal  throne,  had  fet  the  firft 
example  of  an  encroachment  upon  eeclefiaflical 
property,  by  procuring  a  bull  to  diffolve  forty  of  the 
lefTer  monafteries,  in  order  to  endow  two  colleges  he 
propofed  to  erect  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich"  •>  and 
Cranmer,  who  fucceeded  Wolfey  in  the  confidence 
of  the  king  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,. •  de- 
tefting  the  luxurious  manner  in-  which  the  monks 
Jived;  and  convinced,  that  they  were  addi&ed  to 

10  Godwin's  Annals,  p.  I  Mi 
ft  Godwin,  p.  41* 

6  many 
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many  vices,  incompatible  with  the  drift  and  auftere 
Jife  they  profeflfed,  was  eafily  perfuaded,  that  their 
wealth  could  be  better  employed,  than  in  minifter- 
ing  to  their  voluptuoufnefs0. 

The  means  purfued  by  Henry  were  highly  po- 
litic.  He  firft  procured,  both  from  his  church  Henry, 
and  parliament,  a  recognition  of  his  right  of  fu- 
premacy  ;  and  then,  as  head  of  the  church,  he 
appointed  Cromwell  his  vicar-general,  and  directed 
him  to  employ  commiffioners  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  different 
monafteries,  and  of  making  the  ftri&eft  inquiry 
into  the  lives,  morals,  and  behaviour  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  inhabited.  It  is  faid,  that  difco- 
veries  were  made,  fo  unfavourable  to  the  character 
of  thefe  religious  hypocrites,  as  to  render  their 
fuppreffion  popular  with  the  people,  as  well  as  pro- 
fitable to  the  crown p. 

The  firft  attack  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  SuPPreffion 
church,  was  by  an  act:  of  parliament  patted  anno 
1536  j  by  which,  under  the  pretence,  that  no  re- 
formation of  the  vices  of  the  monks  in  the  leffcr 
monafteries  could  be  effected,  but  by  their  diffo- 
lution,  all  iuch  inftitutions,  pofleffed  of  revenues 
under  £.  200  a  year,  were  given  to  the  crown/1. 
Three  hundred  and  feventy-fix  monafteries  were 

0  Cranmer  was  convinced,  that  the  reformation  could  not  be 
carried  on,    unlefs  the   monaiteries  were   fuppreffed.    Burn's 
Ecclef.  Law,  <voce  Monaiteries. 

P  Hume,  vol   iv.  p.  150. 

1  27  Henry  VIII.  cap.  28. 

N  j  fupprelTed 
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Rewmu  if  fuppreffed  by  this  act  ;  whofe  landed  property  pro- 
duced  above  £.  32,000  per  arniumy  and  whofe  per- 
fonal  effe6ls  yielded  above  £.  100,000,  though  dif- 
pofed  of  greatly  under  their  value  r. 

The  wealth  which  Henry  had  thus  procured,  was, 
however,  foon  exhaufted  ;  and  his   neceflities  im- 


Anno  1533,  vvith  fo  much  gain.  Accordingly,  two  years  af- 
terwards, in  confequence  of  a  fecond  vifitation, 
the  greater  monafteries  were  fuppreffed  ;  and  fix 
hundred  and  five  great  abbies,  together  with  ninety 
colleges,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  were  annihilated  by  one  act  s. 
The  monks,  dreading  the  king's  refentment,  had, 
in  general,  previoufly  delivered  up  their  property 
into  his  hands  ;  and  all  doubts  were  removed  by 
this  act,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  fuch  furren- 
ders* 

other  eieri-  But  Henry  was  not  yet  fatisfied  with  the  pillage 
°^  r^e  cnurcn*  Under  the  pretence,  therefore,  of 
j542.  regulating  the  clergy  -,  many  of  the  bifhops  were 
compelled  to  furrender  the  landed  property  of  their 
fees  into  his  hands1.  No  lefs  than  fcventy  manors 
were  taken  from  the  archbimopric  of  York,  and 
other  diocefes  fuffered  proportionably0.  The  mo- 
nafteries in  Ireland,  and  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jcrufalem,  were  alfo  fuppreffed  5  and,  to  crown  the 

f  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  150.     Stevens,  p.  211. 
5  31  Henry  VIII.  cap.  13. 
*  37  Henry  VIII.  cap  16. 
13  Stevens,  p.  193. 

whole, 
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whole,    an    aft  was  patted,   by  .which  parliament 

*  J  .  England 

granted  to  the  king  the  revenues  of  the  two  univer-  unjer  ,*>,. 
fities ;  and  of  all  the  chantries,  free  chapels,  and  £i£" 
hofpitals  in  the  kingdom*.  " 

r  .  r     i  Anno  1542. 

It  was  imagined,  that  the  great  value  or  the  re-  Vaiue. 
ligious  houfes,  which  were  thus  fupprefTed,  would 
have  furnifhcd  the  crown  with  fuch  an  addition  to 
its  income,  as  to  render  any  farther  application  to 
parliament  for  new  grants  unnecefiary.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  income  of  the  church  had 
been  computed  at  485,000  marks;  and  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  that  its  revenues  muft  have  greatly  increafed 
fo  many  years  after.  But  the  clergy  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  blow.  With  a  view  of  rendering 
themfelves  popular,  their  eftates  were  let  at  very 
moderate  rates  j  and,  inftead  of  an  addition  of 
rent,  they  were  accuftomed  to  exact  fmall  fines 
when  the  leafes  were  renewed.  Befides7,  the  com- 
miflioners  who  were  appointed  to  vifit  the  monaf- 
teries,  expecting  either  to  procure  a  grant  of  fome 
of  the  lands  they  furveyed,  or  to  purchafe  them  at 
low  prices,  undervalued  them  as  much  as  pofTible; 
and  the  income  of  the  whole  was  only  given  in  at 
£.152,517  i8j.  lod.  per  annum,  grofs  rent,  and 
was  flated  at  no  more  than  £.131,607  6s.  4^.  net 
produce,  after  all  deductions2.  The  real  value  of 
thefe  pofiefTions,  however,  was  inconceivably  great. 
It  appears  from  an  account  drawn  up  anno  1717, 

*  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 

*  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 

*  See  a  particular  account  of  them,  Stevens,  p,  213. 

N  4  that 
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£^/anj°^   ^at  tne  annual  income  of  the    houfes   fupprefled 

TuL'ct'    ky   Henry,    muft  have   then"  amounted  to  about 

wrnment.     ^^j^.ooOj  and  at  a  moderate  computation,  would 

~  now  yield  at  leaft  fix  millions  per  annum*.  The  abbey 

of  St.  Albans,    which  was  valued  only  at  £.2500 

fer  annum,  poflefled  eftates,  which,  a  century  after 

the  fuppreflion,  brought  in  .£.200,000  a  year'0. 

Hfnry*s  Many  fuggeftions  had  been  thrown  out,  by  zealous 

profusion.  LI-       ?•   •       i 

and  public-fpinted  men,  to  render  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ufeful  to  the  public.  Among  other 
plans  of  a  beneficial  nature,  it  was  propofed,  to 
found  feminaries  for  the  ftudy  of  law  ;  for  the  ac- 
quifition  of  ufeful  languages  ;  and  for  the  education 
of  thofe  intended  for  foreign  embanks,  or  to  fill 
the  high  offices  of  the  State.  But  Henry's  prodi- 
gality rendered  all  fuch  fchemes  abortive.  Inftead 
of  fixteen,  as  he  had  originally  propofed,  he  was 
only  able  to  erect  fix  new  bimoprics.  The  tm- 
menle  property  he  had  acquired  was  foon  wafted  j 
in  a  ihort  time,  the  crown  became  as  neceffitous  as 
ever;  and  in  confequence  of  its  poverty,  again  de- 
pendent on  parliament  for  fupport. 

The  fuppreflion  of  the  monafteries,  inftead  of  prov- 
ing, as  was  expecled  at  the  time,  a  means  of  freeing 
people  from  the  weight  of  taxes,  was  the  fource  of 
one  of  the  heavieft  burdens  to  which  this  country  is 
at  prefent  fubject.  The  monafteries,  previous  to 
their  diffolution,  had  been  the  great  afylum  of  the 

*  Summary  of  all  the  religious  houfes  in  England  and  Wales^ 
at  the  time  of  their  diffolution,  p.  63. 
•>  Stevens,  p.  188.  216, 

poor; 
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poor ;  and  it  was  much  apprehended,  that  the  latter 

...  r         England 

would  become  a  losd  ti[)on  the  public,  in  conic- 
quence  of  the  fupprefTion  of  the  former.  Large  qua n- 
titles  of  the  church  lands,  therefore,  had  been  fold  at 
eafy  rates,  that  the  purchafers  might  be  enabled  to 
keep  up  the  hofpitality,  and  charitable  donations, 
which  had  been  pracYifed  by  their  predecefTors ;  and 
a  penalty  of  ^.6  13^.  4^.  per  month  was  impofcd 
upon  fuch  as  failed  in  the  obligation0.  An  attempt  was 
made,  in  the  year  1536,  to' lay  this  burden  upon  the 
fecular  clergy ;  the  incumbent  of  every  parifh 
being  ordered  to  fet  apart  a  confiderable  portion  of 
his'  revenue  for  repairing  the  church,  and  for  fup- 
porting  the  poord.  It  is  not  known  how  long  this 
regulation  continued  in  force  $  but  it  is  certain,  that 
after  many  other  ineffectual  endeavours,  it  was  at 
lad  thought  necefifcry  to  compel  the  parifh  where 
the  poor  were  born,  or  where  they  acquired  a  fet- 
tlemcnt,  to  provide  for  their  maintenance :  a 
grievous  burden,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  amounts  at 
prefent  to  above  three  millions  ^r  annum. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry,  a  general  furvey  was  Surveyor 
made  of  the  whole  kingdom;  of  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  age,  profe (lions,  wealth,  in- 
come, and  every  other  important  particular  with 
which  a  (late fm an  could  wifh  to  be  acquainted.  The 
furvey  is  unfortunately  loft -,  and  the  only  informa-r 
tion  which  it  contained,  at  prefent  known,  is,  that 

c  See  27  Henry  V11I.  cap.  28,  §  9,  10,  Repealed  by  21  Jac. 
c.  28.  §  n. 

*  Hume,  vol  iv.  p.  170. 

the 
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?/.  the  income  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  eftimated  at 
unj>™ke  fourvmi!!ions  per  annum*.  It  is  remarked,  there- 
fore, by  Hume,  that  the  landed  property  of  the 
different  rnonaderies  that  were  fupprefTed,  was 
only  equal  to  about  one  twentieth  part  of  that  funr . 
But  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  real  value 
of  thefe  lands  was  greatly  fuperior. 


EDWARD     VI. 

This  young  prince  fucc'eeded  to  the  crown  at  the 
age  of  about  nine  years.  As  his  reign  laded  during 
the  fpace  only  of  fix  years  and  a  half,  the  government 
mud  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  conducted  by  the 
advice  of  his  miniders.  Yet^  unlefs  the  accounts 
given  us  by  hidorians  are  greatly  exaggerated,  he 
himfelf  enjoyed  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  the  ad- 
rninidration.  It  is  at  lead  certain,  that  he  was 
educated  in  habits  of  indudry,  and  of  attention  to 
bufmefs,  which,  had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
would  probably  have  made  him  one  of  the  bed  and 
greatcd  monarchs  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
England. 

.Grants.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  Seymour, 

duke  of  Someriet,  Edward's  maternal  uncle,  go- 
verned the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Protestor. 
Notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  this  minider  to 

e  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  47.     Parl.  Hilt.  vol.  iii,  p.  26. 

f  Vol.  iv.  p.  1 8 2. 

acquire 
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acquire  popularity,  he  found  it  was  impoffible  to 


carry  on  the  public  bufmefs  without  fupplies  from  under  the 
parliament;  particularly  after  he  had  engaged  in 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  which  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  impaired  by  Henry's  prodigality, 
were  by  no  means  able  to  fupport.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  tunnage  and  poundage,  fome  tenths, 
fifteenths,  and  fubfidies,  were  applied  for,  and 
cheerfully  granted. 

The  reign  of  Edward  is  remarkable  for  an  at-  Tax  on 
tempt  to  lay  a  poll-tax  upon  flieeps  :  every  ewe, 
kept  in  a  feparate  pafture,  was  charged  three-pence  j 
every  wether,  two-pence  -,  and  all  fheep  kept  on 
commbns,  three  halfpence.  But  the  tax  was  found  fo 
difficult  to  collect,  or  fo  opprefiive,  that  it  was  re- 
pealed in  the  next  yearh. 

England  began,  about  this  time,  to  make  a  diftin-  Tax  on 
guifhed  figure,  as  an  induftrious  and  commercial 
nation  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  in  parti- 
cular, was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  was  fup- 
pofed  able  to  bear  an  impofition.  A  tax  of  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound,  therefore,  was  laid  upon  all 
cloth  made  for  fale  in  England.  But  this,  and  the 
duty  upon  fheep,  joined  together,  were  found  fo 
oppreflive,  upon  an  article  which  had  not  arrived 
at  its  maturity,  that  they  were  both  repealed  after 
a  fhort  trial,  though  they  had  been  granted  for 
three  years1. 

s  2  &  3  Echv.  VI.  cap.  36. 
h  3  &  4.  Edw.  VI.  cap.  23. 
*  Stevens,  p.  225. 
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Tudor  Go 


French  an- 
nuity. 


Sale  of  Bou- 
logne. 


Anno  1550, 


The  kings  of  England,  fmce  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  had  conftantly  endeavoured,  to  procure 
fome  pecuniary  compenfation  from  the  crown  of 
France,  for  the  right  they  claimed  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  that  kingdom.  Mention  has  been  made 
already,  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  crowns  in 
regard  to  this  demand.  In  the  reign  of  Edward, 
the  arrears  of  the  annuity  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns.  But  the  king  of  France  (Henry 
II.)  abfolutely  refufcd  to  pay  any  part  of  the  fum, 
declaring,  that  he  would  not  fuffcr  himfelf,  or  his 
kingdom,  to  be  tributary  to  any  one;  and  as  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken 
of  this  claim,  it  has  ever  fmce  been  confidered  as 
totally  abandoned1*. 

The  town  of  Boulogne  was  the  only  acquifition, 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  made,  in  a  war  which  is 
faid  to  have  coft  the  fum  of  £.1,340,000  fterling. 
It  was  a  pofTeflion  which  England  could  not  hold 
without  considerable  expence,  and  indeed  greater 
charges  than  its  revenues  could  at  that  time  afford. 
As  the  French  were  defirous  of  acquiring  it,  the 
parties  found  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment. Boulogne,  therefore,  and  its  territories, 
"were  reftored,  in  confideration  of  400,000  crowns, 
or£.  133*333  6s-  S^ilcrling1. 

The  difficulties  to  which  the  protector  was  re- 
duced, made  him  have  recourfe  to  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  dtbafing  the  coin.  Nay,  it  is  faid, 


k  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  342.     Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
1  Cane,  vol.  iii.  p,  246. 
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that  20,000  pounds  weight  of  bullion  were  ordered  Revenue  af 

..,.,!_.  r  C  E"Slard 

to  be  coined,  fo  as  to  yield  the  king  a  prone  or  „„,/«• 
£.140,000™.     The  ufual  confequences  enfued  from 
Ib  pernicious  an  attempt.     <c  The  good  coin  was 
"  hoarded  or  exported,  bafe  metal  was  coined  at 
"  home,  or  imported  from  abroad  in  great  abun- 
"  dance ;  the  common  people,  who  received  their 
"  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchafe  commodities  at  the 
c<  ufual  rates  ;  an  univerfal  diffidence  and  ftagns- 
"  tion  of  commerce  took  place,    and  Joud  com- 
c  <  plaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
<c  domV     It  is  remarked  by  the  fame  hiftorian, 
that  in   confequence  of  the  importation  of  fome 
bullion  from  Sweden,  good  fpecie  was  again  coined, 
and  fome  of  the  bale  metal  formerly  iflued,  was 
recalled.     The  Swedes  were  tempted  to  fend  what 
bullion  they  could  fpare  into  England,  in  confe- 
quence of  a  ^treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  ex- 
port Englifh  commodities  duty  free,  provided  the 
price  was  paid  in  bullion0. 

In  Edward's  reign,  an  alteration  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  cuftoms,  which  was  attended  with  the 
mod  important  confequences.  A  body  of  foreign 
merchants,  called  the  Corporation  of  the  Steel- 
yard, had  been  creeled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
and  had  obtained,  by  patents  from  the  crown,  very 
valuable  privileges.  In  particular,  they  were  ex- 

m  Mart.  vol.  ii.  p.  456 . 

*  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  328.     Harris  on  Coin*,  part.  ii.  p.  3. 

•  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  349, 

cmpted 
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empted  from  fcvcral  duties  paid  by  other  aliens, 
and  confeqnently  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the 
natives  in  England,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
means  of  their  connexions  on  the  continent,  they 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  difpofingof  their  com- 
modities at  foreign  markets.  Edward's  minifters 
were  fortunately  apprifed  of  all  thefe  circumftances  ; 
and  being  convinced  how  necefiary  it  was,  to  en- 
courage the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England, 
they  determined  to  annul  the  privileges  of  this 
foreign  company,  and  perfevered  in  their  refolu- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  and  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  principal  trading  cities  in  Europe* 
Aliens  duty  being  thus  impofed,  upon  all  foreigners 
without  diftinction,  the  natives  of  the  country  were 
led  to  engage  in  commercial  undertakings,  with 
greater  eagernefs  than  formerly,  with  more  profit 
to  themfelves,  and  more  advantage  to  their  country'. 
church  In  the  fetter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an 

aft  had  patted  for  the  fuppreflion  of  all  the  chan- 
tries, free  chapels,  and  colleges  in  the  kingdom; 
and  commifTioners  had  been  actually  appointed  to 
take  pofifeflion  of  the  revenues.  But  Henry  died 
before  the  commifHon  was  carried  into  execution, 
and  it  was  thought  necefTary,  to  pafs  another  act,  by 
which  no  lefs  than  2374  religious  eftablifhments 
were  at  once  aboliihed,  and  given  to  the  crown** 
It  is  declared  in  the  ad,  that  thefe  foundations 

PHume,  vol.  iv»  p.  348. 
9  i  Edward  VJ.  cap.  14. 

were 
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were  thus  annexed  for  purpofes  of  the  greateft  na.  **«««* »/ 

....  -  i      r  n        Er.rl*ntt 

tional  utility.  They  were  appropriated  for  erect-  under  the 
ing  fchools ;  for  augmenting  the  feminaries  of  <&**#. 
learning  in  the  two  univerfities;  for  the  better  pro*  '  k 
vifion  of  the  poor,  and  for  difcharging  the  king's 
debts.  But  as  minifters  of  Mate  were  then  endowed 
with  deaneries,  prebends,  and  orher  fpiritual  pre- 
ferments, it  was  eafy  to  perceive  into  whofe  hands 
they  would  fall.  Nor  was  this  the  only  ecclefiafti- 
ca!  plunder  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  For  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefter  and  others  were  deprived  of 
many  of  their  manors,  and  obliged  to  change  the 
property  they  had,  for  lands  and  rights  of  inferior 
value.  The  churches  were  alfo  fearched,  and  the 
platej  jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  any  value 
belonging  to  them  (one  chalice,  and  one  covering 
for  the  communion  table  alone  cxcepted),  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  ufe  of  the  crown1". 

The  diftrefTes  of  the  poor,  were,  in  the  mean  Poor's  rates, 
while  daily  increafing  j  and  it  became  more  necef- 
fary  than  ever  for  the  legiflature  to- interfere  in  their 
behalf.  Accordingly,  anno  1552,  an  a<5t  was  pafled, 
empowering  the  churchwardens  in  every  parilh  to 
collect  money  for  their  relief;  and  if  any  refufcd  to 
give  in  charity,  or  difTuaded  others  from  contri- 
buting, the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  was  entrufted 
with  difcretionary  powers  to  proceed  againfl  them*. 

The  loofe  government  which  always  takes  place 
during  a  minority,  had  flattered  many  of  the  fer- 

'  Stevens,  p.  220.222. 

•5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2,  Parl.  Hilt.  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

vants 
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vants  of  the  crown  with  impunity,  and  encouraged 

England  .  \. 

umtr  tie      them  to  commit  crimes  or  a  very  dangerous  na- 
ImS"     ture.     It  was  determined  to  punifh  them  by  heavy 

—- pecuniary  fines,  not  only  as  a  chaftifement  for  their 

offences,  but  that  Tome  advantage  might  be  reaped 
by  the  exchequer.  Lord  Paget,  chancellor  of  the 
dutchy  of  Lancafter,  confcious  of  his  guilt,  fur- 
rendered  his  office,  and  paid  down  ^.4000;  and 
Beaumont,  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  and  Whalley, 
Receiver  of  Yorkfhire,  compounded  for  their  of- 
fences by  fimilar  means*. 

DeVts.  The  debts  contracted  by  Edward,  had  been  made 

ufe  of  as  a  ftrong  argument  in  parliament,  to  be- 
ftow  on  him  the  remaining  property  of  the  regular 
clergy  j  and  fome  of  the  lands,  thus  obtained, 
were  actually  fold,  and  the  purchafe-money  ap- 
plied to  free  the  crown  from  thofe  difagreeable  in- 
cumbrances.  But  fuch  was  the  rapacity  of  Ed- 
ward's minifters,  that  they  not  only  appropriated  to 
their  own  private  ufe,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
perty taken  from  the  church,  but  al(o  defrauded  the 
crown  of  its  domains,  and  left  the  king  involved 
in  a  debt,  amounting  to  above  ^.240,000. 
Foreign  jn  the  reign  of  Edward,  it  became  an  ufual  prac- 

t/ 

dee  to  negotiate  loans  on  the  continent ;  for  which, 
it  is  faid,  he  paid  an  intereft  of  14  per  cent.  Ant- 
werp, and  other  cities  in  Flanders,  were  then  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  only  places  where  any  confiderable 
fums  of  money  could  be  borrowed. 

:  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  4560 
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Revenue  of 
England 
under  the 

T\  /T       A       T>      V  'Tudor  Go- 

JV1     A     K.      !•  verr.ment. 


The  reign  of  Mary,  who  fucceeded  her  brother 
Edward,  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  deteftation  in 
which  the  Englifh  nation  has  ever  fmce  held  every 
attempt  to  re-eftablifh  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  country,  arid  their  dread  of  having  another 
popifh  fovereign  feated  upon  the  throne.  For,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period,  we  find  nothing  but  difgrace 
abroad,  and  mifery  at  home;  the  moft  folemn  en- 
gagements abandoned  5  and  the  intereits  of  her 
kingdom  facrificed,  to  gratify  her  pernicious  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  the  po- 
litics of  the  Spaniards.  Fortunately,  her  reign 
fcarcely  exceeded  five  years  ;  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  merely  as  a  foil  to  difplay  the  happy  and 
fplendid  government  of  Elizabeth,  in  more  lively 
and  more  durable  colours. 

Mary  had  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage 
granted  to  her  for  life,  by  -an  act  which  contains 
the  following  fingular  preamble:  "  In  their  mofl 
"  humble  wife  (hewn,  unto  your  mod  excellent 
cc  majeftie,  your  poore  and  obedient  fubjedb  and 
"  commons",  &c."  The  whole  is  drawn  up  in  a 
ftyle  which  tends  to  juftify  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  tunnage  and  poundage,  without  any'  fanction 
from  parliament,  and  indeed,  if  pofiible,  to  ren- 


u  i  Mary,  cap.  18= 

i,  o  der 
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*e  of  der  that  afiembly  contemptible.  As  to  other  grants, 
,lhe  is  faid  to  have  received  in  all  but  five  fifteenths, 
and  three  fubfidiesx. 

The  landed  property  of  the  crown  was  perpe- 
tually fuffering  fome  diminution  ;  and  an  act,  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  it,  was  paflcd  anno  1588,  by 
which  all  grants  or  fales  of  the  crown  lands,  which 
either  had  been  made  by  the  queen,  or  mould  be 
made  during  the  ipace  of  feven  years  pofterior, 
were  at  once  confirmed :  a  meafure  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce,  and  indeed  was  intended  to 
countenance,  a  very  confidcrable  alienation. 

church  A  bigoted  queen,  like  Mary,  could  not  bear  to 

reap  any  pecuniary  advantage,  from  that  change  in 
religion  which  had  taken  place,  during  the  reign  of 
her  father,  and  of  her  brother.  A  bill  was  there- 
fore palTed,  not  only  reftoring  to  the  church  the 
firft  fruits  and  tenths,  and  all  the  impropriations 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  but 
alfo  all  the  church  lands  that  (till  continued  in  its 
po{TclTiony.  Nay,  fome  new  convents  and  monaf- 
teries  were  founded,  notwithstanding  the  low  Hate 
of  the  exchequer.  The  bilhopric  of  Durham  alfo, 
.  which  had  been  fupprefied  by  Edward,  was  reftored 
to  its  former  condition,  and  the  reftitution  con- 
firmed by  parliament.  She  knew  well  how  unpo- 
pular fuch  meafures  were  -,  but  Ihe  declared  to  her 
council,  "  Albeit  you  may  object  to  me  again, 
<c  that  confidering  the  ftate  of  my  kingdom,  the 

*  Stevens,  p.  234. 

y  2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mar.  cap.  4, 

"  dignity 


Tudor  Go- 
vernment. 
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"  dignity  thereof,  and  my  crown  imperial,  cannot 
"  be  honourably  maintained  and  furnimed  without  uncter 
"  the  poffefiions  aforefaid  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I 
"  fet  more  by  the  falvation  of  my  foul,  than  by 
"  ten  kingdoms,  and  therefore  the  faid  poffeflions 
"  I  utterly  refufe  here  to  hold  after  that  fort  and 
«  title.2" 

The  principles  on  which  Mary  acted  in  ecclefiaf-  Extortion?. 
tical  matters,  were  fo  generally  obnoxious  to  her 
fubjects,  that  when  an  application  was  made  to 
parliament  for  a  fubfidy,  it  was  rejected ;  and  many 
inembers  declared,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  beftow  , 
riches  upon  a  monarch,  whofe  revenues  were  thus 
wafted4.  She  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  tyrannical  extortions  to  replenifh  her  ex- 
chequer. Anno  1555,  by  means  of  embargoes> 
compulfive  loans,  and  exactions  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
fhe  raifed  about  £.  240,000 ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, contrived  to  fit  out,  by  the  fame  methods, 
an  armament  for  the  affiftance  of  her  hufband 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain ;  but  finding  it  impoffible 
to  fupply  it  with  provifions,  fhe  feized,  for  that 
purpofe,  all  the  grain  that  the  counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  could  furnifh,  without  making  the 
owners  any  recompenfe.  In  ihort,  fuch  was  her 
infatuation  for  the  perfon  and  principles  of  Philip, 
notwithftanding  his  indifference  and  contempt  of 
her,  that  in  order  to  contribute  to  his  aggrandize, 
ment,  fhe  made  no  fcruple  to  tarnifh  her  own  cha- 

2  Stevens,  p.  244. 

a  Hume,  vol. iv.  p.  422, 

o  2  racter 
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e  of   rafter  by  the  mod  difgraceful  rapacity,  and  to  facri- 
fice  the  efTential  interefts  of  her  crown  and  kingdom* 

hefitation  or  remorfe. 
Mary  imitated  her  brother's  example,  in  endea- 


Foreign  .  ,  , 

loans.  vounng  to  borrow  money  on  the  continent.  But 
her  credit  was  fo  very  low,  that  though  me  offered 
14  per  cent,  intereft  to  the  town  of  Antwerp,  for 
the  loan  of  ^.30^000,  fhe  could  not  obtain  it,  until 
fhe  had  compelled  the  city  of  London  to  join  in 
the  fecurityb. 

Amount  of       We  are  told   by  Hume,  that  the  revenues  of 

her  revenue.    _,        .         1     .        ,  .  rn/c  i     i  r 

England,  in  the  reign  or  Mary,  exceeded  £.  300,000°.. 
It  is  questionable,  whether  the  permanent  income 
of  the  crown  amounted  to  fo  much,  particularly 
after  the  church-  lands,  the  firft-fruits,  and  tenths> 
&c.  were  reftored  :  even  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  profit  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  wards  and  the  dutchy  of  Lancaftcr, 
amounted  only  to  ^.188,197  per  annum.  The  au- 
thority quoted  by  Hume  alfo,  is  that  of  a  foreign 
author*,  and  confequently  the  lefs  to  be  relied  on. 
Rcmiffion  There  is  only  one  circumftance,  during  Mary's 

Ofafubfidy.        .  J.  f  ,.     ., 

reign,  that  can  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of  her  po- 
litical character  -,  and  that  is,  the  voluntary  remif- 
fion  of  a  fubfidy,  which  had  been  granted  to  her 
brother  Edward,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  paid. 
This  was  artfully  done,  with  a  view  of  ingratiating 
hcrfelf  with  the  public,  and  of  beginning  the  new 

b  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 
c  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 
d  Rcffi,  Succeffi  d'inghiUerra. 

government,; 
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government,  with  a  popular  and  acceptable  ac*l,  to  Revenue  •/ 

i    c  U       England 

which  the  nation  had  not  been  accuitomed  fince  the  undtr  the 


reign  of  Richard  II.  The  remiffion  was  originally 
confined  in  letters  patent0;  which,  for  the  fake  of 
greuter  fecurity,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  par- 
liament. It  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  letters  patent  and  the  act,  only  remit  the 
fubfidy  of  four  millings  in  the  pound  on  lands,  and 
two.  (hillings  and  eight  pence  on  goods  and  chat- 
tels ;  but  exprefsly  referve  the  grant  of  two  tenths 
and  two  fifteenths*'.  And  fo  little  able  was  Mary 
to  afford  this  affedled  piece  of  generofuy,  that  fhe 
obliged  to  borrow  £.20,000  at  the  fame  inftant 
from  the  city  of  London,  for  the  expences  of  her 
coronation. 

The  reign  of  Mary,  furnifhes  us  with  a  flrong  Advantages 
proof  of  the  beneficial  confequences  refuking  to 
England,  from  the  union  with,  Scotland.  For  in  land> 
the  acts  by  which  fubfidies  were  granted,  the 
whole  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland^ 
and  Weftmortland,  and  the  towns  of  Berwick  and 
Newcaftle,  and  the  Bifhopric  of  Durham,  were 
entirely  exempted,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to 
the  Scots,  by  whofc  incurfions,  notwithfbnding 
the  fuperior  ilrength  and  .rcfources  of  England, 
they  were  perpetually  ravaged5.  It  is  well  known, 
that  what  was  then  called  a  fubfidy,  was  of  the 

«Parl.  Hifl.  vol.  Hi.  p.  288. 
f  See  i  Mar.  feff.  2.  cap.  17. 
*  Stevens,  p.  241,  242. 

o  3  fame 
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fame  nature  with  the  modern  land-tax ;  had  not  the 
uftdertAt  union  therefore  taken  place,  the  land-tax  at  prefcnt 
l"rnrmfnt~  PM  b7  thcfe  towns  and  counties  (which  at  the  rate 

of  four  Jhillings  in  the  pound,  amounts  to^. 3 1,900) 

could  not  have  been  demanded,  upon  any  principles 

of  juftice  or  equity. 


ELIZABETH. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  reign  of  a  fo- 
yereign,  of  whom  England  has  reafon  to  be  proud. 
For  though  it  is  certain,  that  nfeither  her  private 
conduct,  nor  all  the  principles  of  her  public  admi- 
niftration,    were  totally  blamelefs  and  irreproach- 
able ;  though  her  attachment  to  Leicefter,  and  to 
Efiex,  betrayed  a  confiderable  portion  of  female 
weaknefs ;  though  the  imprifonment  and  death  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  will  for  ever  prove  an  inde- 
lible ftain  to  her  memory ;  and  though  the  manner 
in  which  fhe  treated  her  parliaments,  and  fupported 
the  pretended  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  principles,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  ideas 
and  praclices  of  thcfe  times,  muit  appear  to  us 
harfh  and  illegal ;  yet  fuch  was  the  general  happi- 
nefs  of  her  fubje&s  at  home,  and  fuch  the  reputa- 
tion  me  eftablifhed  abroad  with  foreign   powers, 
that  her  reign  may  certainly  be  accounted  one  of  the 
moft  fplendid  and  fortunate  of  any  female  fovereign 
recorded  in  hiftory  :  nor  can  the  annals  of  England 
produce  a  period,  on  the  whole,   more  to  be  pre- 
ferred, 
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Enland 


ferred.     It   is   therefore   propofed    to   (late,    with 

r        '  .  ngland 

fome  degree  of  ir/mutenc&,  fint,  the  general  na-  under  the 
tnre  of  the  expences  in  which  (he  was  involved  ;  v"r*rmfnt~ 
and,   fecondly,  from  what  fources  they   were  de-  - 
frayed. 

Expences. 

Elizabeth  was  put  to  heavier  charges,  in  pro-  i.  National 
viding  for  the  national  protection  and  defence,  than 
any  of  her  predecefibrs.  It  was  juftly  remarked  by 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  in 
a  fpeech  to  parliament,  "  that  the  wars  formerly 
cc  waged  in  Europe,  had  commonly  been  conducted 
cc  by  the  parties  without  any  farther  view  than  to 
"  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  mod  a  province,  from 
"  each  other  ;  but  that  the  object  of  Spain,  in  the 
<c  hoililities  which  it  carried  on  at  that  time,  was  no 
"  other  than  utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  re- 
"  ligion,  her  liberty,  and  her  independence11  j"  it 
was  neceflary,  therefore,  to  fpare  no  expence, 
when  fuch  objects  were  at  (lake.  Nor  did  the 
queen  content  herfelf  with  merely  defending  her 
own  territories,-  (he  made  her  enemies  feel  the  mi- 
feries  of  war  at  their  own  homes.  Her  fucccfsfu] 
enterprifes  againil  the  Spaniards  are  well  known  -, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  (he  expended  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
^(.1,2  00,000,  from  the  year  1589,  when  the  war  with 

k  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  385. 

°  4  Spain 
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Avenue  of  Spain  began,  to  the  year  1593,  when  Die  received 
a  confiderable  fupply  from  parliament  for  the  fame 
popular  purpofe. 

•  Ireland  was  a  pofieffion,  which  had  not  as  yet 

proved,  in  any  reipecl,  ufcful  to  this  country.  Its 
revenue  was  reduced  to  the  trifling  fum  of  £.6000 
per  annum  9  and  it  required  £.20,000  a  year1  addi- 
tional, out  of  the  exchequer  of  England,  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  ordinary  peace  eftablifhmentk. 
This  load  was  far  from  being  relilhcd  by  Elizabeth 
and  her  council;  and  their  frugality  proved  the 
iburce  of  much  expense  to  the  one  kingdom,  and 
of  infinite  mifery  to  the  other.  For  fuch  was  the 
weak  (late  of  the  Irifh  government,  that  it  em- 
boldened Tyrone  to  revolt,  whofc  rebellion  conti- 
nued for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  and  is  laid  to  have 
cod  at  the  rate  of  £.400,000  a  year,  before  it  was 
totally  fuppreffed.  In  the  year  1599,  £.6oo;ooo 
were  fpent  there  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months;  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  Ireland  had  coil,  in  ten 
years  time,  the  fum  0^*3,400,000^ 

3*  Scotland.  Elizabeth's  critical  fuuation  at  her  accefllon  to  the 
crown,  rendered  it  neceffary  for  her,  to  keep  up  a 
party  in  Scotland,  attached  to  her  intereft,  and 
ready  to  fupport  her  views;  and  however  unwilling 
me  was  to  engage  in  unneceiTary  expences,  yet  (he. 
found  it  requifite,  until  her  rival,  Mary,  had  fallen 

*  See  an  account  of  thefe  extraordinary  charges,  Parl.  Hifl» 
vol.  iv.  ?•  364. 

k  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  398. 
'Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  474, 

into 
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into  her  power,  to  furnifh  her  Scottifh  friends  with 
pecuniary,  and,  occafionally  with  military  afiiflance. 
Indeed  (he  artfully  contrived  to  render  the  politics 
of  Scotland  lubfrrvient  to  her  own,  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  reign. 

It  v  ing  this  sera,  that  Holhnd  firft  at-  4-  Holland. 

tempted  to  render  itfelf  independent.  As  Eliza- 
beth had  every  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Philip;  and  as  her  fuhjects  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  provinces  of  Flanders  in  traffic  and 
correfpondence,  they  naturally  trufted  to  her  af- 
fiftance  and  protection ;  and,  at  one  period,  actually 
offered  her  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the  country. 
This  propofal  (he  had  the  magnanimity,  and 
perhaps  the  prudence,  to  refufe.  But  ihe  fpared 
nothing  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  Spaniih 
yoke  -3  demanding,  inftead  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  new  States,  only  fecurity  for  the  reimburfement 
of  her  expences:  in  confequence  of  which,  three 
of  the  mod  valuable  fortreffes  they  were  poffeffed 
of,  were  delivered  up  to  her,  and  garrifoned  by 
the  Englifh. 

The  powerful  monarchy  of  France  was,  for  5.  France, 
fome  time,  no  fmall  incumbrance  on  the  finances 
of  Elizabeth.  The  arcs  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  court  of  Spain,  had  roufed 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  Henry  IV.  the  legal 
fovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  poffi- 
bly  have  withstood  the  united  efforts  of  his  ene- 
mies, fupported  by  a  confiderable  party  of  his  own 
fubjects,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Elizabeth's  afiift- 

ance, 
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cf  ance,  who  advanced  him  to  the  amount  of  £.450,000 
in  his  greateft  riecefiicies1  :  a  fum  which  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  repay,  notwithstanding 

the  ftrongeft  reprefentations  of  her  pecuniary  dif- 

trefles  from  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  although  he 
had  begun  to  amafs  a  very  confiderable  tre;ifurem. 

teb?sr°Wn  ^"er  PredecerTors  °f tne  houfe  of  Tudor,  had  fre- 
quently involved  themfelves  in  confiderable  debts- 
Her  brother  Edward  owed  the  fum  of  £.240,000, 
and  forne  of  her  father's  and  fifter's  debts  were  yet 
unpaid.  Elizabeth  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  difcharge  thefe  claims,  and  aflually  paid  the 
debts  of  the  crown,  with  their  full  interefts,  to  the 
amount,  it  is  faid,  of  four  millions.  This,  Hume 
confiders  to  be  incredible".  But  as  this  fum  pro- 
bably includes  both  principal  and  intereft,  and  alfo 
the  money  (he  raifed  by  loans,  which  (with  only 
one  exception)  fhe  punctually  repaid,  there  is  the 
lefs  reafon  to  fufpect  any  great  exaggeration. 

7.  Recover-      Elizabeth  had  the  credit  and  expence,  of  bring- 

ingtheccir..  ;ng  back  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  to  a  proper 
ftandard.  Its  debafement  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 

1  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  was  wont  to  fay,  "  That  the 
"  neighbouring  nations  would  be  in  a  happy  cafe,  when  France 
"  fhould  be  fubjeft,  roc  to  one  fceptre,  but  to  twenty  petty 
"  kings."  But  Elizabeth  thought  otherwife,  and  therefore 
fupported  Henry.  Camden's  Hift.  of  Elizabeth,  edit.  1675, 
p.  444.  Had  fhe  lived  till  thefe  times,  fhe  would  probably 
have  altered  her  opinion.  m  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  473. 

n  Ibid.  Camden,  p.  191.  obferves  how  much  the  debt  was 
increafed  by  neglecling  to  pay  the  Intereft,  then  at  i^per  cent. 

s  vnr. 
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VJII.  and  of  her  brother  Edward  was  very  great.  **<>*»** *f 

England 

Though  Ibme  fteps  had  been  taken  to  remedy  this  under  the 

.       °.     ...  f  .  /,  TuLrGa- 

national  difgrace,  yet  the  progrefs  was  inconhdera-  v.rnmcnt. 
ble  :  and  before  that  monfter,  as  (he  called  it,  "" 
could  be  conquered,  the  queen  was  obliged  to  bor- 
rowed £.  2OO;COO  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  to 
enable  her  to  complete  her  intentions0.  But  (he  did 
not  carry  her  ideas  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
coin,  to  the  extent  that  might  be  wifhed  -,  for,  un- 
fortunately, fhe  was  afterwards  prevailed  on,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  reign,  to  divide  the  pound 
of  filver  into  fixty-two  (hillings  inftead  of  fixty, 
the  former  flandardp  •,  nay,  fhe  was  perfuaded  to 
give  her  fanclion  to  the  coinage  of  bafe  money  for 
the  ufe  of  Ireland.  The  pretence  was,  however,  , 
fpecious.  It  was  faid,  that  the  great  films  of  mo- 
ney remitted  to  Ireland,  found  their  way,  through 
the  medium  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  purchafe  thofc 
fupplies  of  arms  and  of  ammunition,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  perfevered  in  their  rebellion. 
And  it  was  aflerted,  that  an  inferior  fpecies  of  coin 
could  never  be  employed  to  procure  ufeful  com- 
modities at  foreign  markets.  Her  wifer  counsellors, 
in  vain,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  weaknell  and 
fallacy  of  fuch  reafoningq.  It  is  faid  that  Burleigh, 
whilft  he  lived,  would  never  give  way  to  any  pro- 

0  Hume  vol.  v.  p.  476. 

?  Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  58.     Harrison  Coins,  part  ii.  p.  9. 

1  Camden,  p.  637. 

jeft 
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Revenue  of   ject  of  that  nature  j  nor  was  it  till  after  his  death, 

England  ,  ,  . 

mtdertke      that   it   was  carried   into  execution".     Since    the 
VVM°~     reign  °f  Elizabeth,  no  fovereign  of  England  has 
attempted  to  debafe  the  coin  current  in  this  coun- 
try. 

s.  Bounties  The  laft  conGderable  expence  on  the  exchequer 
£«.  '  of  Elizabeth,  was  her  bounty  to  her  favourites.  Her 
gifts  to  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  were  very  great. 
At  one  time  fhe  gave  to  the  earl  of  EiTex  a  prefent 
of  ^.30,000  j 'and, is  fuppofed  to  have  beftowed 
pecuniary  favours  upon  that  gallant  nobleman,  to 
the  value  of  ^.300,000,  in  which  a  lucrative  mo* 
nopoly  he  enjoyed,  was  probably  included.  To 
the  £j*eat  nrinifters  w^°  were  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic fei'vice,  Ihe  was  not  over- bountiful :  fome  of 
them  died  in  poverty  ;  and  Burleigh's  fortune,  was 
wore  owing  to  his  own  frugality,  than  to  her  friend- 
fhip.  But  to  thofe  courtiers  who  ingratiated  them- 
felves  with  her,  by  the  charms  of  their  perfons,  or 
the  infinuation  or  flattery  of  their  addrefs,  no  fo- 
vereign was  more  liberal.  The  queen,  it  was  faid, 
pays  bountifully,  though  fhe  rewards  Sparingly s. 

Supporting  the  fplendour  of  the  court,  and  de- 
fraying the  charges  to  which  Elizabeth's  vanity 
iubjected  her  (who  left,  it  is  fkid,  above  three 

r  Noy,  p.  105. 

5  Naunton,  in  his  Fragmenta  Regalia,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  favourites,  amouniing  to  twenty-two  in 
number.  Many  of  them  principally  depended  upon  the  queen's 
bounty  for  their  fupport.  But  among  them  Burleigh  and  other 
minifters  are  included. 

thoufand 
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thoufand   fuits,  of  various  fhapes  and  colour?,  in 

England 

her  wardrobe  when  me  died)  were  the  only  other  vnd>rtbe 

.    .  .  T  Tudor  G  3 

matenal  expences  during  her  reign.     Let  us  next  vermaeat. 
fee  from  what  refources  her  income  was  derived. 

Refources. 


It  is  impofiible,  at  prefent,  to  afcertain  the  in- 
come,  which  the  royal  domains  produced  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  To  James  I.  they  only  yield- 
ed the  fum  of  ^.32,000  but  they  were  fuppoied 
worth  £.  96,000^-  annum  \  when  the  leafes  which 
then  exifted  would  expire  *,  and  their  value  would 
have  been  ftill  more  confiderable,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  queen's  fyftem  of  alienation,  who  preferred 
making  an  a'moft  continual  dilapidation  of  the 
royal  domains,  rather  than  to  demand  the  mod  mo- 
derate fupplies  from  her  commons*.  In  the  forty  - 
fecond  year  of  her  reign,  in  order  to  procure  mo- 
ney for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland,  commif- 
fioners  were  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  confirm 
the  poffeflion  of  the  crown  lands,  to  fuch  as  held 
them  by  titles  liable  to  be  controverted.  And  in  the 
enfuing  year  an  a<ft  was  panned,  ratifying  all  the  grants 
and  alienations  made  by  Elizabeth,  fince  the  25th 
year  of  her  reign,  whether  for  value  received,  or  in 
confideration  of  a  difcharge  being  granted  of  any 
of  the  crown  debts*.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  her 

1  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  51,  52. 

u  Hume,  vol.  v,  p.  473.  *  43  Eliz.cap.  i. 

grants 
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Cuftoms. 


grants  in  general  contained  this  provifo,  that  in  de- 
fault of  iffue  male,  they  were  to  revert  to  the 
crown.  A  claufe,  of  which  the  public,  at  this  time, 
might  probably  avail  itfelf. 

Elizabeth's  attachment  to  what  me  fuppofed  to 
be  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  being  dwelt  on.  It  is  faid 
that  the  income  arifing  from  wardship,  (which,  with 
other  claims  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  very  rigor- 
oufly  enforced),  joined  to  the  revenue  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lancafter,  amounted  to  the  fum  of  ^.  120,000 
yearly7.  Of  all  the  feudal  prerogatives,  that  of 
purveyance  was  the  mod  obnoxious.  The  queen 
at  firil  had  victualled  her  navy  under  the  pretence 
of  that  right,  but  with  a  view  of  endearing  herfelf 
to  her  fubjecls,  fne  had  afterwards  revoked  all 
her  warrants,  and  had  given  directions  to  pay  for 
any  provifions  that  had  been  furniflied  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  In  the  fixth  and  fifteenth  years  of  her  reign, 
however,  fhe  caufed  confiderable  quantities  of  beer 
to  be  purveyed,  and  fold  ic  on.  the  continent  for 
her  own  behoof z.  Although  it  is  impoffible  to 
defcribe,  the  vexation  and  diflrefs  which  the  exer- 
cifc  of  this  prerogative  occafioned,  yet  the  haughty 
Elizabeth,  would  neither  fuffer  its  abufes  to  be  re- 
dreflcd  by  parliament,  or  rectify  them  herfelf. 

The  cuftoms  had  gradually   become  a  {landing 
part  of  the   revenue  of  the  crown.     In  the  year 


Hume,  vol.  v,  p   474.     Note  Y. 
Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  66. 
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ICQQ,  they  were  raifed  from  £.24,000  to  £.50,000  Revenue 

I  •         j 

a  year :  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  by  whom  they  had 
been  farmed,  was  obliged  to  refund  fome  part  of  ^ 
the  profits  he  had  received*.  Tunnage  and 
poundage  were  granted  to  Elizabeth  for  life :  but 
it  is  remarked  by  Hume,  that  thefe  duties  were 
levied  previous  to  the  vote  of  parliament ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  aflerted,  in  difpatches  from  her  council 
to  her  ambaiTador  in  France,  cc  that  it  was  as  law- 
"  ful  for  the  queen  of  England,  for  her  eafc  and 
*c  relief,  to  take  impofitions  of  her  fubjects,  of 
<c  fuch  wares  as  lyked  hir,  as  it  was  for  other 
"  princes  to  fet  impofitions  of  theyrsV  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  fanction  of  parliament,  was  ac- 
counted, by  the  queen's  ministers,  a  mere  matter 
of  form  ;  at  lead  they  were  politic,  or  bold  enough, 
to  hold  that  doctrine  to  foreign  courts. 

One  of  the  firft  fteps  taken  by  parliament,  after 
the  acceffion   of  Elizabeth,  was  to  reftore  to  the  andtenths* 

a  Authors  greatly  differ  with  regard  to  the  fum  which  Smith 
originally  paid.  Philips  (Reftauranda,  p.  35.)  fays,  that  they 
were  raifed  from  thirteen  thoufand,  firft  to  forty-two,  and  af- 
terwards to  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Carcden,  p.  ^40.  inftead 
of  thirteen,  makes  it  fourteen  thoufand.  Naunton,  in  his 
Fragmenta  Regalia,  p.  15.  fays,  that  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years 
the  rent  was  doubled.  Bat  it  appears  from  Brown's  tranilation 
of  Camden  (Appendix,  note  to  p.  32.  1.  i6.)f  that  there  are 
fome  miitakes  in  the  other  tranflation,  and  I  fuppofe  that  foar- 
teen  has  been  put  down  inftead  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
founds. 

b  Forbes's  Full  View  of  the  Tranfadions  of  Elizabeth,  vo?. 
i.  P.  133. 

crown 
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crown  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths,  which  Mary  had 
given  up;  and  the  members  of  both  houfes (fome 
bifhops  only  excepced)  (hewed,  upon  that  occafion, 
fo  ftrong  a  difpofuion  to  fupport  the  principles  ,of 
the  reformation,  that  it  greatly  encouraged  the 
queen  and  her  council,  to  take  further  meafures 
for  the  abolition  of  popery. 

The  authority  of  parliament  was  alfo  procured, 
to  re-annex  to  the  crown,  the  lands  which  Mary 
had  beftowed  on  religious  houfes ;  and  the  Queen 
was  empowered,  when  any  bifhopric  became  va- 
cant, to  feize  all  the  temporalities,  and  to  beftow 
on  the  new  biihop  an  equivalent  in  church-lands, 
and  impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown0.  In 
confequence  of  this  regulation,  the  church  was 
often  injured  by  unfair  and  difproportiofiable  ex- 
changes. Nor  was  this  all :  for  after  the  example 
of  fome  of  her  moft  detefted  and  tyrannical  prede- 
cefTors,  fhe  retimed  the  temporal; des  of  the 
bifhopric  of  Ely  in  her  own  hands  for  the  fpace  of 
nineteen  years;  and  it  was  not  unufoal  for  her, 
when  fhe  promoted  a  bifhop,  to  pillage  the  fee  of 
fome  of  its  moft  valuable  manors,  or  to  counte* 
nance  injurious  bargains  between  the  new  incum- 
bent and  fome  favourite  courtier d. 

1C 


c  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  10.     Stevens,  p,  247. 

d  The  poverty  of  the  crown  is  a  ciicumftance  not  a  little 
aftonifhing,  when  one  confiders  the  immenfe  property  of  which 
the  church  was  deprived,  during  the  government  of  the  houfe 
of  Tudtfr.  Cut  the  matter  is  fully  explained  in  a  paper  prefent- 

*d 
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It  is  difficult  to  know,  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cifion,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  permanent  re-  unde 

/•       ,  .  TT-  *.     1  4 

venue  of  the  crown,  at  this  time.  >ve  are  told, 
from  refpeftable  authority,  that  the  profit  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth,  exclufive  of  the  wards  and  the  dutchy  of 
Lancafter  (which  yielded  about  £.  120,000)* 
amounted  to  £.188,197  per  annum*,  making  in  all 
the  fum  of  £.308,  197.  Anno  1590,  a  con  fide  r- 
able  addition  was  made  to  thecuftoms.  The  whole 
of  her  annual  permanent  income,  however,  could 
hardly  amount  to  £.  350,000. 

Though  the  expences  of  Elizabeth's  govern-  Grants. 
ment  were  very  confiderable  ;  and  though  her  per- 
manent revenue  was  far  from  being  great,  yet  the 
earl'er  part  of  her  reign  is  not  diftinguilhed  by  nu- 
merous grants  from  parliament.  The  queen's  fru- 
gality was  fuch,  that  expences,  however  trifling, 


ed  to  Elizabeth,  containing  an  account  of  the  frauds  and  abufes 
that  had  been  committed  by  the  officers,  to  whofe  charge  this 
new  branch  of  the  revenue  had  been  committed.  For  panicu- 
fars,  Stevens,  p.  248.  may  be  confulted,  One  fact,  however, 
may  be  taken  notice  of.  It  is  aflerted  in  the  paper  he  tran- 
fcribes,  (which  feems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  com- 
fniffioners,  or  at  leaft  by  a  perfon  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  tranfaction),  that  the  plate,  jewels,  and  moveable  effects 
of  the  different  abbies  were  worth  a  million  of  money,  though 
fold,  by  means  of  the  artful  contrivances  of  the  commiffioners, 
greatly  under  their  value.  Nay,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
low  prices  that  were  given,  remained  unpaid  for  many  years. 
•  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown. 

VOL.  r.  p  even 
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Revenue  of  even  the  charge  of  exprefles,  on  delicate  and  im- 
ke  portant  tranfaclions,  were  not  reckoned  beneath 
J"  her  notice.  But,  above  all,  her  imperious  fpirit> 

and  her  anxious  defire  to  maintain  her  dignity  and 

independence,  made  her  feduloufly  avoid  afking 
fupplies  from  parliament,  unlefs  when  abfolutely 
neceflary ;  nor  would  fhe  ever  liften  to  any  plan 
of  retrenching  her  prerogative,  and  of  adding  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  or  of  gra- 
tifying them  even  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
a  fucceflbr,  for  the  fake  of  any  pecuniary  recom- 
penfef.  The  following  is  a  (late  of  the  parlia- 
mentary fubfidies  and  fifteenths  received  by  Eliza- 
beth, during  the  courfe  of  her  reign,  in  which 
eighteen  fubfidies  from  the  clergy  are  not  included. 

Subf.  Fift. 

— .      —        2 
—      I 

—2 

— -      —        2 
2  —      —        4 

3 6 

4 8 


f  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  73. 

*  After  examining  the  Statute  Book,  the  whole  grants  feem 
to  have  been  but  nineteen  fubfidies,  and  thirty-eight  fifteenths ; 
and  D'Ewes,  p.  232.  fays,  that  the  grant  anno  1575.  was  of 
one  fubfidy,  and  only  two  fifteenthst 

The 


t/J      T\ 

Year  of 

her  reign. 

J558 

—     —            I 

1563 

—    —           5 

1566 

^              .                              C 

1571 

^•M»                  1        ,|                                              »      <+ 

1575 

—         —                   18 

I58l 

—          —                   23 

1584 

—         —                   27 

1588 

~    —        31 

1593 

—    ~        35 

J597 

—    —        39 

1601 

—    —        43 
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The  value  of  the  grants  beftowed  by  parliament  Revenue  */ 

n  •  J         !""*  England 

upon  this  princcfs,  may  be  thus  eftimated  t  r.very  und(rtht 
fubfidy  amounted  to  about  £.  70,000 b,  and  as  there  vuer°nrmj~ 
were  nineteen  fubfidies,  they  muft  have  produced  Arrouiit  ofj 
£.  1*330,000.     A  fifteenth  yielded  £.  29,000;  and  the  grants, 
confequently,    thirty-eight   fifteenths,    was   about 
£.  1,103,000.     Eighteen  fubfidies  were  granted  by 
the  clergy,  valued  at  £.  20,000  each,  confequent- 
ly equal  to  £.360,000.     The    whole,  therefore, 
might  amount:  to  about  £.2,800,000  which  is  the 
fum  flated  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton1 ;  and  indeed  by 
Lord  Salilbury  in  parliament1".     Hume  very  juftly 
remarks,  that  if  the  fupplies  granted  to  Elizabeth, 
during  a  reign  of  forty-five  years,  amounted  even 
to  the  fum  of  three  millions,  it  would  only  make 
£.66,666  a  year1. 

But  Elizabeth's  refources  did  not  depend  entire-  Monopolies; 
ly,  either  on  the  ordinary  revenue  of  her  kingdom, 
or  on  the  temporary  and  occafional  aids  of  parlia- 
ment. For  the  crown,  at  that  time,  claimed  a 
right  of  granting  exclulive  privileges  of  trading,  in 
any  article  it  thought  proper,  to  any  perfon  ic  chofe 
to  appoint.  Such  monopolies  were  fometimes 
fold,  and  it  is  probable,  yielded  confiderable  fums 

h  See  Blaek.  vol.  i.  p.  310.  Subfidies  were  at  firft  more 
productive. 

*  See  Stevens,  p.  206. 

k  See  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  395.  Lord  Salifbury  how- 
ever calculates,  that  there  were  twenty  fubfidies,  and  thirty- 
nine  fifteenths,  granted  to  Elizabeth. 

1  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  475. 

P*  tO 
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to  the  exchequer ;  and  fortnetimes  they  were  grant- 
ed>  as  a  reward  to  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  civil  and  military  employments;  but 
they  were  much  oftener  given  to  the  minions  of  the 
court,  in  recompenfe  for  their  fcrvility. 

The  number  and  importance  of  the  commodities 
which  were  thus  monopolized,  is  almoft  incredible. 
Among  many  others,  hiftorians  mention  fait,  iron, 
powder,  cards,  calf-fkins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox- 
ihinboncsj  train  oil,  lilts  of  cloth,  pot-afhes,  an- 
nifeeds,  vinegar,  fea- coals,  fteel,  aquavits,  bmfhes, 
pots,  bottles,  faitpetrc,  lead,  accidences,  oil,  ca- 
lamint-ftone,  oil  of  blubber,  glafles,  paper,  ftarch, 
tin,  fiilphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards  3  tranf- 
portation  of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of 
leather ;  importation  of  $panifli  wools,  of  Irifli 
yarn,  &V.  &c.  We  are  told,  that  when  this  lift 
was  read  over  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hackwell)  loudly  exclaimed,  "  Is  not 
"  bread  in  the  number  ?"  "Bread!"  faid  every  one 
with  aftonimment.  "  Tes,  I  ajfure  you?y  replied 
he,  c<  if  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  fliall  have 
«c  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  parlia*. 
*<  mentm." 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem.  Trade  was  abandoned,  and  induftry  almoft 
totally  extinguifhed.  (f  //  bringeth  (faid  a  member 
"  in  the  Houfe)  general  profit  into  private  hands* 

*  D5Ew6s,  p.  648.    Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  439.    Parl.  Hift. 
vol.  iv.  p.  462. 

«  find 
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<<  and  the  end  is  beggary  and  bondage."  A  fmgk 
patent,  contrived  for  the  advantage  of  four  rapa- 
cious  courtiers,  occafioned  the  utter  ruin  of  feven  „«•»««*. 
or  eight  thoufand  induftrious  fubjec"bn.  This  ~" 
abufe,  and  the  manner  in  which  fo  deftructivc  a 
prerogative  was  exercifed  by  Elizabeth,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  blots  in  her  reign.  In  vain  did  parlia- 
ment interfere.  The  haughty  fovereign  would  not 
permit  her  prerogative  to  be  called  in  queftion  ; 
and  the  more  the  Houfe  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
redrefs  of  the  grievance,  the  more  refolutely  was 
it  maintained.  In  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  at  the 
diflblution  of  one  of  her  parliaments,  whofe  con* 
duel:  me  particularly  refented  on  that  account  ;  flie 
told  them,  "  That  with  regard  to  the  patents,  me 
cc  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  fubjects  would 
'*  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief 
"  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head 
"  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem,  but  that  they 
Cf  would  rather  leave  the  matter  to  her  difpofal." 

However,  not  long  after,  me  iiTued  a  procla- 
mation for  repealing  fome  of  the  moil  obnoxious 
monopolies ;  particularly  on  fait,  oil,  ftarch,  &?<:. 
for  which  me  received  the  folemn  thanks  of  her 
Commons0. 

Nor  is  it  poffible  totally  to  acquit  this  high-fpi-  E*:o:u.>n«.. 
rited  princefs,  of  illegal  extortion  from  her  fub- 

n  D'Evves,  p.  242. 

0  See   her   famous   fpeech    upon    that  occafion,    D'Eives, 
p.  659. 

r  3  jefts. 
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je&s.  She  is  faid  to  have  exacled,  every  New- 
yearVday,  above  60,000  crowns,  in  gifts  from 
her  dependants  ;  and  to  have  raifed  100,000 
crowns  yearly,  by  granting  licences  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Non-conformifts,  exempting  them  from 
the  penalties  which  the  law  impofed  upon  fuch  as 
neglected  to  attend  the  public  fervice  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church.  She  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  prero- 
gative which  the  crown  enjoyed,  of  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  merchandife,  if  not  to  extort  money, 
like  her  predeceffor  Mary,  at  leaft  to  procure,  at 
an  eafy  rate,  the  commodities  fhe  wanted  p. 

The  power  of  the  crown,  during  the  reigns  of 
the  houfe  of  Tudor,  was  fuppoied  to  be  fo  abfo- 
lute  and  uncontrolled,  that  Burleigh,  the  ableft 
flatefman  of  his  time,  actually  built  upon  that  idea, 
a  fyftem  of  extortion,  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
credit.  In  a  fpeech  he  made  to  the  queen  and 
council,  he  propofed  the  erection  of  a  new  court, 
to  be  entrufted  with  a  general  inquifitorial  power 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  better  correction 
of  abufes.  By  fuch  methods,  he  afferted,  Henry 
VII.  had  added  greatly  to  his  revenues  ;  and  he 
cxpreiTed  his  full  expectations,  that  fuch  an  infti- 
tution  would  procure  a  greater  acceffion  to  the 
royal  treafure,  than  Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the 
abolition  of  fhe  abbies,  and  the  feizure  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  q.  The  propofition  was  wifely 

*  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

*  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  234.     Suppofed  to  have  been 
drawn  .up  anno  1594. 

reje&ed  ; 
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rejected  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  fingular,  that  fuch  a 
plan,  fhould  ever  meet  with  the  fmallell  counte- 

*  Tudcr  Go- 

nance  from  an  Englifh  ftatefman.  *>trnment. 

Elizabeth  continued  the  practice,  of  which  fo  compu!fivc 
many  examples  had  been  fhown  by  her  predecef-  to*™- 
fors,  of  extorting  loans  from  her  fubjects,  and  of 
imprifoning  fuch  as  ventured  to  refufe  ;  and  al- 
though fhe  took  care  to  repay  them  when  it  was 
in  her  power,  (a  very  unufual  ftep  with  the  former 
fovereigns  of  England,)  yet  the  money  that  was 
borrowed,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  without 
intereft,  and,  confequently,  fuch  loans  were  pro- 
ductive of  confiderable  lofs  to  thofe  from  whom 
they  were  exacted.  By  an  act  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Richard  *IL,  the  prerogative  of  exacting  loans 
had  been  recognifed  by  parliament  -,  at  leaft,  a 
claufe  was  inferted,  exempting  none  who  could 
not  produce  a  reafonable  excufe  ;  the  jultice  of 
which,  the  king  alone  had  the  power  of  determin- 
ing. Indeed,  this  right  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  crown,  that  Burleigh  pro- 
pofed  to  demand  a  general  loan  from  the  people, 
equivalent  to  a  fubfidy,  which,  if  the  money  was 
not  repaid,  was  in  fact  impofing  taxes  without  the 
fanction  of  parliament". 

The  fovereign  of  a   country,    which  has  fince  ForcTgn 
borrowed  fo  many  millions,  was  then  occafionally  loanj- 
obliged  to  apply  to  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Antwerp, 
and  other  wealthy  cities  on  the  continent,  for  fmall 

r  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  460. 

P  4  '  loans. 
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Ioans'  The  intereft  &e  Pa^  w*s  generally  from 
IO  to  I2  ^r  *^«  J  an<3  fhe  was  farther  obliged  to 
furnifh  the  additional  fecurity  of  the  city  of  Lon,- 
~  don,  and  fometimes  the  perfonal  bonds  of  her 
principal  minifters,  before  her  wants  could  be  fup- 
plied.  But  the  wealth  of  her  kingdom  increafing, 
and  her  credit  being  fully  eflablifhed  by  her  frugality, 
her  punctuality,  and  fuccefs,  fhe  was  at  Jail  enabled 
to  procure  at  home  the  money  ihe  required,  and 
was  no  longer  dependent  on  foreigners  for  pecuniary 
afTi  (lance8. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  againft  Spain,  many 
important  enterprifes  were  undertaken,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  private  adventurers,  in  which  Elizabeth 
took  a  part,  in  common  with  her  fubjecls,  and  re- 
ceived her  proportion  of  the  plunder  that  was  cap- 
tured. On  fome  occafions,  the  fpoil  was  very  un- 
equally divided  5  particularly  anno  1592,  a  valua- 
ble fhip  having  been  taken  by  Raleigh  and  Fro- 
bifher,  fuppofed  to  be  worth  £  .  200,000,  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  a  tenth  of  the  prize,  was  all  that 
the  queen  was  entitled  to  from  her  mare  of  the 
vcflel.  But  this  fum  was  far  from  being  fatisfa6lory, 
and  they  were  glad  to  give  her  ^.  100,000  in  full 
of  the  claims,  to  which  they  would  probably  have 
been  made  liable,  in  favour  of  fo  potent  a  partner 
in  the  adventure*. 

It  may  be  proper  here,  to  mention  her  receipt 
of  a  fum  of  money,  which  it  is  not  known  whether 
it  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  head  of  a  foreign 

9  Stevens,  p.  246. 

*  Camden,  p.  466.    Hume,  vol.  v,  p.  466. 

loan, 
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loan,  or  of  foreign   plunder.     Anno    1571,  fome  x™™* 
merchants  of  Genoa    had  contracted  to  tranfport  «,„.;>„,*, 
400,000  crowns,  for  the  ule  of  Philip's  forces  in  *£Z£Z 
the  Netherlands.     The  (hips,  on  board  of  which  - 
the  money  was  put,  being  attacked  by  fome  French 
privateers,  were  glad  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Englifh 
ports  ;  and  the   money   was  feized  by  Elizabech, 
under  the  pretence  that  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Genoefc  merchants,  from  whom  £he  would  borrow 
it  herfelf,  having  occafion  for  money.     This  cir- 
cumftance  not  only  greatly  contributed  to  the  war 
that  arofe   between  Spain  and  England,  but  was 
alfo  attended  witn  other  important  confequences  ; 
for  the  want  of  this  fupply,  being  likely  to  occa- 
lion  a  mutiny  in  his  troops.,  reduced  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  the  neceffity  of  raifing  money,  by  methods 
of  ib  opprefilve  and  tyrannical  a  nature,  that  it 
gave  rile  to  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  republic11. 

The  poflefiions  of  England  on  the  continent,  had 
been  reduced,  previous  to  the  acceflion  of  the 
houle  of  Tudor,  to  the  town  and  inconfiderable 
territories  of  Calais ;  and  even  that  laft  remnant  of 
the  conquefts  made  by  the  Henrys  and  the  Ed- 
wards, had  been  recovered  by  the  French,  during 
the  difgraceful  adminiftration  of  Mary.  It  was  a 
town  which  France  was  determined  not  to  give  up, 
and  which  England  could  not  avowedly  relinquish. 
But  as  both  parties  were  equally  defirous  of  peace, 

0  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  194. 

6  it 
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if  it  was  at  laft  agreed  upon,  that  the  French  mould 
hold  Calais  for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  was  to  be  reftored,  under  the  penalty  of 

-  -  500^000  crowns;  the  receipt  of  which  was  not  to 
deftroy  Elizabeth's  title  to  that  poffefiion.  Five 

Anno  1  563,  hoftages  were  given  for  the  performance  of  this 
article,  who  were  afterwards  releafed  for  the  fum 
of  220,000  crowns.  Her  claim,  fuch  as  it  was, 
ihe  ftill  retained  ;  and  ac  the  end  of  the  ftipulated 
period,  care  was  taken  to  demand  the  reftitution. 
The  French,  however,  found  pretences  fufficiently 
piaufible  to  evade  their  engagement;  and  the  queen 
thought  it  better  to  fubmit  to  the  lofs,  than  to  pro- 
iecute  fo  doubtful  a  title,  by  a  war,  equally  danger- 
ous and  exptnfive,  and  ac  that  time  peculiarly  un- 
feafonable  *. 

Amount  of  It  is  evident,  from  this  long  enumeration  of  the 
various  fources  which  contributed  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  Elizabeth,  (many  of  which  were  of  a  very  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  nature),  that  it  is  impofTible 
to  eftimate  what  was  the  real  value  of  her  annual 
income.  Voltaire  imagines,  that  it  exceeded 
.£.  600,000  a  year  y.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand, 
conjectures,  that  it  fell  much  fhort  of  £.  500,000% 
and  there  is  every  reafon  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
latter  computation. 

•tone  A  particular  account  is  ftill  extant,  of  the  fpecie 

coined  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  value 

*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 

y  Gen.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  part  v,  c.  13. 

*  Hift.  vol.  v,  p,  474. 

of 
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v"er^men°t' 


°f  £-5>5T3>7'7:  ll  :  'J»  of  which  £.  4,718,579 

2  :  8£  was   in  filver,  and  only   j£.795ji3$  :  8  :  4! 

in  gold.     This  includes  filver  to  the  amount   of 

£.  85,646  :  19  :  5  1    employed  in  coining  the  bafe  -- 

money,  iffued  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland*. 

We  are  told,  that  the  office  of  poftmafter-gene-  Poft  office. 
ral.exifted  in  England  during  this  reign  b.  Some 
poft-houfcs  confequently  muft  have  been  erected. 
But  the  pod-office  was  productive  of  expence,  and 
not  of  revenue,  until  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  heavy   burden  of   maintaining  the  poor,  Poor's  «t«. 
which  it  was  imagined  would  have   been'  provided 
for  by  voluntary  contribution,  or  would  have  fallen, 
either  on  the  pofTeffbrs  of  the  church-lands,  or  on 
the  fecular  clergy  e,  became  in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth  a  general  tax  upon  the  community.     The 
fituation  of  the  poor,  before  the  acts  were  pafTcd 
for  their  relief,  is  reprefented  as  moil  deplorable  ; 
and  even  after  they  had  a  legal  title  to  fupport,  the 
afieffments  were  fo  low,  that  it  is  faid  many  perifh- 
cd  for  wantd.     Befides  the  taxes  levied  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  parochial  poor,  every  parifh  was  alfo 
charged  from  two  to  eight  (hillings  a  week,  for  the 
maintenance  of  lick  and  wounded  foldiers  and  fea- 

a  Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  65.     Note.         b  Camden,  p.  261. 

c  It  appears  from  D'Ewes,  p.  561.  that  a  bill  for  relieving 
the  poor  out  of  impropriations,  and  other  church  livings,  was 
loft  by  29  votes.  The  Ayes  were  117,  the  Noes  146. 

d  Stevens,  p.  254,  255.  26*. 

men, 
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contribu- 
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men,  for  whom  there  was  then  no  regular  provi- 
fion. 

Elizabeth  left  behind  her  debts  to  the  amount  of 
about  -£.  400,000,  which  were  paid  by  her  fuccef- 
forc.  But  that  fum  was  much  more  than  compen* 
fated,  by  the  claims  to  which,  at  her  death,  he  was 
entitled.  The  king  of  France  owed  her^. 450,000. 
The  ffotes  of  Holland  were  indebted  in  no  lefs 
a  fum  than  £.  800,000,  a  confiderable  part  of  which 
was  paid  j  and  the  fubfidies  due  to  Elizabeth,  when 
fhe  died,  amounted  to  about  £.350,000  which 
James  received  foon  after  his  acceflionf. 

This  reign  is  diftinguilhed  for  the  laft  example 
in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  of  a  fubfidy  being  rejected 
by  the  fovereign,  when  offered  by  the  people  ;  and 
Elizabeth  publicly  declared,  on  that  occafion,  that 
fhe  confidered  it  to  be  the  fame  thing,  whether  the 
money  they  offered  was  in  the  pockets  of  her  fub- 
jefts,  or  in  her  own  exchequer  :  a  fentiment  equal- 
ly expreflive  of  the  ftrength  of  her  judgment,  and 
of  her  confidence  in  her  fubjecls.  And  anno  1585, 
when  the  commons  offered  her  a  benevolence^  fhe 
nobly  refufed  it,  declaring,  that  fhe  had  no  occa- 
fion for  money  at  that  time5. 

It  is  a  pleafing  circumftance,  to  be  able  to  relate, 
the  grateful  return  which  Elizabeth  met  with  from 
her  fubjcds,  for  the  general  popularity  of  her  go- 
vernment, and  the  great  wifdotn  and  fuccefs  of  her 

«  Rettauranda,  p.  35.  Frag.  Reg,  p.  12.  Path  Hift.  vol. 
v.  p.  147. 

f  Fad.  Hilt.  vol.  v.  p,  219.  l  D'K\ves,  p.  494. 

admi- 
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adminiftration.     When  her  crown  was  in  danger,  ** 

f  ™   •<« 
in  confequence   of    the    warlike   preparations   of  under  the 

Philip  king  of  Spain,  who  fitted  out,  what  he  ,,*". 
called,  an  Invincible  Armada,  for  the  conquest  of  - 
England,  and  the  capture  of  Elizabeth,  the  fpiric 
and  loyalty  of  the  people  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  nobility  and  gentry  fitted  out  forty- 
three  fhips  at  their  own  expence.  London,  and 
the  other  principal  ports  in  England,  voluntarily 
equipped  double  the  number  of  vefTels  that  was 
demanded.  Formidable  armies  were  collected 
without  difficulty  or  murmur.  Every  direction 
given  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  met  with 
a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  ;  and  each  per- 
fbn,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  furnifhed  pecu- 
niary afiiftance,  and  gloried  in  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  attachment  to  his  fovereign,  and  his 
zeal  to  preferve  the  liberties  and  independence  of 
his  country. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  adopted  under  the 
government  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  forraifing  a  re- 
venue.  During  this  asra,  fome  progrefs  was  made 
in  finance  ;  the  advantages  of  public  credit,  and  of 
a  ftrict  adherence  to  public  faith,  were  difcovered 
by  the  politic  and  fagacious  miniflers  of  Elizabeth  $ 
and  the  cuftoms,  and  other  branches  of  the  re- 
venue, werev  rendered  more  productive.  But  the 
period  is  particularly  remarkable,  for  laying  the 
true  foundation  of  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  confequent  power  and  importance  of  the 
commons.  When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 

told, 
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the  monafteries> 
^der  the  he  judicioufly  remarked,  that  the  king  of  England 
wt«J?"  had  killed  the  hen  that  laid  him  the  golden  eggs. 
In  flcl,  the  opulence  of  the  church  was  always  a 
fure  refource  for  the  crown  to  look  up  to.  The 
clergy  could  hardly  evade  any  burden  the  king 
might  chufe  to  impofe.  When,  in  addition  there- 
fore to  the  royal  domains,  the  property  of  the 
church  was  fquandered,  the  fovereign  had  nothing 
to  depend  on,  but  the  affiftance  of  the  nation  at 
large,  through  the  medium  of  its  reprefentatives ; 
and  Elizabeth's  fuccefibrs  found,  that  fuch  affiftance 
could  not  be  procured,  without  redrefiing  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  and  agreeing  to  fuch 
farther  fecurity  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  as 
they  might  think  proper  to  demand11. 

h  In  a  work  printed  by  Stafford  and  Davenport,  for  S. 
Hooper  (No.  212,  High  Holborn),  An.  1787,  thereisan  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Account  of  the  Commiilioners  of  the  Land  Re- 
venues, which  contains  a  ftatement  of  the  Land  Revenues  of 
the  Crown,  An.  1555*  amounting  in  all  10^.86,690  115:  2|. 
But  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.  there  is  a  general  compendium 
of  the  flate  of  the  Royal  Revenue,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  grofs  produce  is  therein  Hated 
at  £.  502,231  :  14  :  i  the  deductions  31^.46,864  :  17  ;  con- 
fequently  the  clear  income  came  to  £.  455*366  -.17:1. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England,  from  the  AcceJJion  of 
the  Houje  of  Stuart,  to  the  Revolution  1688. 

rr-»HE  accefiion  of  the   houfe   of  Stuart   to   the 

•*•    throne  of  England,  and  the  confequent  union 

of  the  two  crowns,  it  was  imagined,  would  have 

at  once  been  attended  with  the  mod  beneficial  con- 

Revoluuon 

fequences  to  both  kingdoms.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, fuch  happy  profpefts  were  blafted,  firft,  by 
the  imbecility  of  James's  character,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  infatuation  and  obftinacy  of  his  fuccefibrs. 
Whereas,  if  that  monarch  had  adted  with  vigour 
and  prudence,  and  if  his  pofterity  had  avoided  the 
rocks  of  defpotifm,  and  of  tyranny,  on  which  they 
fplit,  Great  Britain  might  have  reached  its  full  ma* 
turity  at  a  much  earlier  period.  But  the  domeftic 
quarrels  in  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  involved, 
befides  retarding  their  progrefs,  and  exhaufting 
their  ftrength,  enabled  France  to  acquire  a  degree 
of  power  and  influence,  which  could  not  afterwards 
be  checked  without  the  utmoft  efforts;  and  the 
ufual  revenue  of  the  country  being  inadequate  to 
fuch  exertions,  the  foundation  was  unfortunately, 
but  almoft  neceflarily  laid,  of  that  heavy  load  of 
debt  with  which  we  are  now  incumbered? 

In  addition  to  the  weaknefs  of  this   monarch's 
<?onducl^  and  the  high,  notions  which  both  he  and 

his 
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his  fuccefTors  entertained  of  the  inherent  preroga- 

England  .  .  .  3 

from  tki       tives  or  the  crown,  other  circumttanccs  concurred 
ite'&ftof    to  retard  the  Britifh  monarchy  in  its  progrefs  to- 
^Lronh'  vvarc^s  its  meridian  ftrength  and  gtory.     The  former 
1688.         jcaloufy  and  rancour  between  the  Englim  and  the 
Scots   flill   continued  ;  and  every   plan  of  unitirig 
the  two  countries  met,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  Englifli  parliament,  with  various  obftrudtions. 
The  actention  of  both  kingdoms  was  alfo  taken  up 
by  religious  controverfies;  and,  at  lad,  a  fatal  con- 
ceit arofe,  with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  the  franchifes  of  the  people,  and   indeed  re- 
ipe cling  every  branch  of  the  cortftitution,  however 
important  or  minute;    and  the  confequence  was,  a 
feries   of  calamities,    which   even  the  hiftory   of 
England  can  hardly  parallel. 

The  circumftances  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  which  had  contributed  to  diminifh  the  income; 
gf  the  crown,  arifing  from  the  alienation  of  the 
royal  domains,  and  the  deftruction  of  that  ancient 
iource  of  revenue,  the  great  wealth  and  property 
of  the  church,  which,  after  having  been  feized  by 
the  fovereign,  was  wafted,  without  leaving  a  rem- 
nant to  enrich  the  exchequer.  But  the  royal  in* 
come  rapidly  dirniniftied,  not  only  in  nominal 
amount,  but  alfo  in  real  value.  After  the  difco- 
very  of  America,  fpecie  became  every  day  more 
plentiful  in  every  part  of  Europe  ^  and  the  confe- 
cjuence  was,  fuch  an  addition  to  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  as  rendered  the  fame  revenue  much 
lefs  efficient  than  formerly.  Thus  the  crown  was 

reduced 
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reduced  to  poverty,  at  a  time  when  it  was  natural  Rtvenueef 
for  the  fovereign  to  afpire  to  an  equality,  in  point  f 
of  magnificence  and  expence,  with  the  other  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe  ;  or,    at  lead,  to    preferve  the  ^ 
fame  appearance,  when  compared  to  his  own   fub-  1688 
jecls,  by  which  the  rank  and  dignity  of  his  prede-  " 
ceflbrs  had  been  fupported.     Whilil  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  led  the  crown  to  wifh  for  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent revenue,  the  people  reluclantly   fuhjectcd 
themfelves  to  every  unufual  burden  >  and  were  de- 
termined, unlefs  in  a  legal  manner,  by  the  votes  of 
their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  not  to  part  with 
any  fliare  of  the  property  acquired  by  their  own 
iflduftry    and    labour.     Learning    alfo    began    to 
flourim,  and  to   be  very   generally  diffufed  -,    the 
rights  of  mankind,  both  to  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, were   every  day  more  frequently  difcu0ed, 
and  the   more  they  were  examined,  appeared  the 
clearer  and  better  founded  -,  and  from  natural  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  as    to    thofe   important  articles,    difputes 
arofe,  which,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch's  fuc- 
ceffor,  were  attended  with  circumftances   equally 
fingular  and  important  \ 

Revenue  of  J  A  M  E  S    I. 

It  might  naturally  be  expecled,  that  a  prince 
who  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed,  to  live  upon  the 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  47. 
VOL.  i.  0^  (lender 
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e  of  flcnder  revenue  which  Scotland  could  then  afford, 

England 

from  the  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 

cf  land,  foine  inclination  to  frugality  ;  but  the  contrary 


was  viable  during  his  whole  reign  :  and  though, 
368S-  in  confequence  of  his  great  care  to  avoid  engaging 
in  wars,  his  expences  were  almoft  entirely  of  a 
comeftic  and  perfonal  nature,  yet  they  conftantly 
exceeded  his  income  ;  particularly  in  the  year  1610, 
to  the  amount  of  £.  81,000  b,  though  afterwards 
reduced  in  1617,  to  £.  36,617  a  year  *.  The  ex- 
cefs,  he  trufted,  parliament  would  fome  time  or 
other  iupply,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  to  make  the  neceflary  retrenchments, 
or  to  eftablifh  any  economical  arrangement. 


Expences. 

Though  this  monarch  is  reprefcnted  by  a  great 
expences*  hiftorian,  as  but  little  addicted  to  luxurious  ex- 
pencesd,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  fuch  an  opi- 
nion, with  the  events  of  his  reign.  He  kept  up 
three  courts :  one  for  himfelf,  another  for  his 
queen,  and  a  third  for  his  eldeft  fon  $  being  at  lead 
one  more,  than  had  ever  been  maintained  by  any 
former  king  of  England.  His  brother-in-law, 

b  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  39$. 

c  See  an  Abftraft,  or  brief  Declaration  of  the  prefent  State 
of  his  Majefty's  Revenue  j  London,  printed  for  M.  S.  anno 
1651,  p.  9.  Reprinted  in  Somers's  Colleaion  of  Trafts,  3 
Coll,  vol.  ii.  d  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  172. 

the 
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the  kins:  of  Denmark,  twice  vifited  the  court  of  Rruaue  of 

O  F      /     j 

London,  and  James  was  far  from  difcouraging  the  $££ 
fxpences  which  fuch  vifits  necefftrily  occafioncd.  $"§£$/ 
The  charges  attending  the   marriage  of  the  king's  Siuartatk* 

Re-vtlution 

daughter,  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  including  the  1688. 
portion  of  that  princefs,  amounted  to  £,  93*2783  a 
much  larger  fum  than  had  been  expended  by  any 
of  his  predeccfTors  on  a  fimilar  occafion  -}  and  this 
prince,  who  had  not  a  fpark  of  avarice  in  his  com- 
pofition,  but  loved  delicate  and  luxurious  living, 
was  far  from  being  fparing  in  the  expences  of  his 
table*. 

It  was  at  firft  imagined,  that  the  king's  prodi-  a.  Bounty  to 
gality  to  thofc  for  whom  he  entertained  a  regard,  favoa:ueSt 
originated  from  national  attachments.  His  incon- 
fiderate  gifts  and  bounty,  to  fome  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  and  gentry  who  attended  him  to  England  j 
and  in  particular,  the  unmerited  favours  which  he 
conferred,,  on  the  infamous  Car,  earl  of  Somerfet, 
were  attributed  to  a  blind  partiality  for  his  country- 
men. But  James  clearly  demonftrated,  that  he 
could  be  as  profufe  to  an  Englifn,  as  to  a  Scotch 
favourite.  His  bounty  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  unlimited.  This  despicable  minion, 
formed  by  nature  to  be  only  the  pageant  of  a  court, 
was  raifed,  at  once,  to  the  furnmic  of  power,  of 
honour,  and  of  wealth.  The  higheft  offices  of 
the  ftate  were  centered  in  his  perfon;  the  mod 

e  In  Macaulay's  Hiftory  of  England,  we  have  many  in- 
ftances  of  this  monarch's  profufion.  See  vol.  i.  p.  22.  34. 
note  39.  65.  88,  104.  114.  153,  &c. 

Q^  2  import- 
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of    important  tranfa&ions  were  conducted  according  to 
his  humour  and  caprice;  and,  whilit  his  enemies 
°f    were  openly  difcounc^nanced,  thofe  who  boailcd  of 
/A*   the  mod  diftant  connexion  with  himfeif,  or  his  fa- 

r  ••-  oiution 

mily>  were  enriched  with  the  mod  unbounded  pro- 
"  fufion  f. 

The  king  was  not  contented  with  giving  his  fa- 
voui  ices,  the  moft  lucrative  employments  of  the  ftate, 
and  confiderable  grants  from  the  royal  domains,  but 
gifts  in  money,  of  great  value,  were  alfo  lavifhed 
on  them.  In  the  firft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
£,424,469  were  thus  expended  •.  One  of  his  mi- 
nions, Rich,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Holland, 
happened  to  whifper  in  the  king's  prefence,  how 
happy  it  would  make  him,  to  be  mafter  of  a  fum 
of  money,  amounting  to ^.3000,  which  a  porter  was 
carrying  to  the  treafury  -,  in  confequence  of  fo 
trivial  a  circurnftance,  the  whole  load  was  given  to 
him  by  his  generous  fovereignh.  It  is  faid,  by  the 
Englifh  writers,  that  James  did  not  make  the  pro- 
per diflin&ion  between  pounds  Scotch  and  pounds 
Englifh,  and  that  lord  Salifbury  was  unable  to  con- 
vince him,  of  the  imrnenfity  of  one  gift,  until  he 
had  artfully  brought  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fum, 
in  fpecie,  into  the  royal  prefence,  when  it  appear- 
ed fo  enormous,  that  the  king,  for  once,  ordered 
his  bounty  to  be  diminimed  '. 

f  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  79.  g  AbltracT:,  CsV  p.  16. 

k  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  175, 

1  Twelve  pounds  Scotch,  make  but  one  pound  fterling.  The 
ftory  may  be  feen  in  the  Hiftorical  Narration  of  the  firlt  fourteen 
Years  of  King  James,  p.  u. 

It 
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It  has  already   bees  obferved,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  his  eldeft  Ton,  afterwards  Edward  I. 

*       i  /-i  i  r          ActejSSit+f 

had  an  income   of  only  15,000  marks;  but   after  thtH-^^f 
the  conqueft  of  Wales,  the  revenues  of  that  prin-  j^Si** 
cipality,  together  with  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and  l6"8t 


earldom  of  Chefler,  were  given  to  the  tided  ion  v  Pnn 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  court.  Thefe  pofTefllons  yielded,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  £.  9982  112:7  which 
was  then  a  very  confiderable  irtcome.  Bur  James 
exceeded  all  his  predeceffjrs,  in  his  liberality  to 
the  heir  apparent:  for  he  beftowed  on  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldeft  fon,  a  clear  revenue 
amounting  to  /£.  51,41 5,  equal  to  at  lead  £.  1 50,000 
of  money  at  this  time.  Henry,  whole  death 
is  much  regretted  by  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  rci^n, 
had  given  early  indications  of  great  application, 
joined  to  the  (Irongeft  natural  powers  •,  and  he 
feems  to  have  been  well  entitled,  to  every  pofTible 
mark  of  his  father's  attention  and  liberality.  His 
premature  death  was  therefore  juftly  confidered  as 
a  great  national  lofs,  it  being  more  than  probable, 
that  his  talents,  equally  fplendid  and  popular,  were 
better  calculated  than  thofe  of  his  brother  Charles, 
to  prevent  the  fatal  dutractions  by  v\hich  the  conftiv 
lution  was  overwhelmed. 

During  the   reign  of  James,  as  well  as  of  his  4.  Ireland, 
predeceffor,  Ireland  continued  to  be  a  heavy  load 
on  the  exchequer  of  this  country.     At  one  time, 
an  army  of  19,000  men  was  kept  up  there,  whofe 
maintenance,  from  the  high  pay  which  even  the 

common 
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common  foldiers  received,  amounting  to  eight- 
pence  a  day,  was  not  a  little  burthenlbme.  It  was 
^°  ncccflary  to  tranfmit  the  money  from  England, 
*n  conference  of  the  low  ftate  of  the  Irifh  trea- 
fury  k. 


5.  Paiati-  The  Eletflor  Palatine  was  induced,  by  his  own 
ambition,  and  his  reliance  on  the  countenance  and 
aid  of  the  powerful  monarchy  of  England,  to  en- 
gage in  a  plan  of  adding  to  his  former  territories, 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  ;  and  when  he  proved  tin- 
fuccefsful  in  this  attempt,  and  was  even  driven  frorq 
his  patrimonial  poiTcfTions,  he  put  the  Englifh  na- 
tion and  its  fovereign  to  very  confiderable  expences. 
James  aflerts  in  a  fpecch  to  parliament,  that  be- 
fides  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Englifn  re- 
mitted to  the  Palatine,  he  had  expended  a  very 
confiderable  fum  in  his  caufe1.  The  king's  paci- 
fic difpofition,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  fkill 
in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  had  made  him  endea- 

k  Hurne,  p.  59.  178. 

1  What  the  Aim  actually  is,  is  very  difficult  to  underftand 
from  the  obfcurity  of  the  following  pafiage  :  "  I  permitted  a 
"  voluntary  contribution  to  preferve  the  Palatinate,  which  came 
(t  to  a  great  fum  ;  for  that  purpofe  I  borrowed  alfo  £•  75,000 
"  of  iny  brother  of  Denmark,  and  now  have  fent  to  him  to 
<f  make  it  up  £.  100,000  ;  and  all  this  hare  I  done  with  the 
c<  charge  of  embafTadors  and  otherwife,  which  hath  rifen  to  an 
"  infinite  fum,  which  I  have  borne  myfelf,  and  hath  coft  me 
'*  above  £.  200,000  in  preferving  the  Palatinate  from  jnvad- 
"  ing  ;  finding  no  hope  of  the  reit,  befides  £.  300,000  and 
"  befides  the  voluntary  contributions.  '*  The  King's  Speech, 
3Cth  January  1620.  Franklyn's  Annals,  p.  350.  See  an  ab- 
ftracl;  of  the  fpeech  in  Latin,  Lords'  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

vour 
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vour  to  procure  a  reftoration  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
means  of  a  treaty  ;  but  finding  that  mode  ineffec- 

J  ,  .      Acctfliontf 

tual,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourle  to  arms,  in  thcHoufeof 
which  he  proved  equally  unfortunate.  j&w«*fe« 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  navy,  except-  l683'     _ 
ing   in  time  of  war,  was  not  an  ex  pen  five  depart-  6.  Navy. 
ment.     In  her  time  it  amounted  to  £.  30,000 ra. 
But  James  was  at  firft  particularly  attentive  to  his 
fleet,  and   annually  expended  £.  50,000  in  repair- 
ing and  keeping  up  this  bulwark  of  his  kingdom, 
exclusively  of  timber  from  the  royal  forefts,  to  the 
amount   of   £.  36,000.      He     afterwards    abated 
£.  25,000  per  annum  in  this  important  article  n. 

The  only  remaining  material  expence  incurred  7-  Eliza,, 
by  James,  was,  paying  off  the  debts  of  Elizabeth, 
amounting  to  about  £.400,000,  being  money  bor- 
rowed upon  the  credit  of  fubfidies,  the  produce  of 
which  he  received.  Nothing  can  be  more  difguft- 
ing,  than  to  hear  this  fum,  and  the  charges  of  her 
funeral,  made  ufc  of  as  ftrong  arguments  with  par- 
liament, to  augment  their  fupplies.  In  return  for 
fuch  a  crown  as  England,  James  ought  furely  to 
have  defrayed,  without  notice  or  complaint,  the 
fmall  incumbrances  of  his  generous  predeccfTor, 
and  the  infignificant  cod  of  her  interment. 

Let  us  next  confider  from  what  fources  his  reve- 
nue was  derived, 

m  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p,  8.     Stevens,  p.  272. 
?  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  v.  p.  316. 

Refources, 
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Rrvenue  of 
England 
from  the 
•dccefflon  of  ,  T?  p  fm  i  r /»*>  o 

theEoufeif  iveiources. 

Stuart  to  the 

Revolution  _ .  .        _ 

*<**•  Though  almoft  every  reign,  flnce  William  the 

i.Demefnes   Norman  &c  upon  the  throne,  had  been  produdive  of 
fome  diminution  of  the  landed  property  of  the  crown, 
yet  it  full  continued   to  be  of  confiderable   value. 
The  nominal  rent  was  fmall,  (amounting,  at  James's 
acceflion,  to  the  fum  of  only  £.3  2,000 per  annum °  ;) 
it  was  well  known,  however,  to  be   worth  more  ; 
and  indeed  it  afterwards  yielded  about  £.  80,000  a 
year.     An  attempt  v/as  made,  in  the  beginning  of 
this   reign,    to  procure  a  ftricl:  email  of  the  crown 
lands,  on  the  king  and  his  fucceHors  for  ever  :  but 
a  bill  for  that  purpofe,  though  pafTed  by  the  lords, 
was  rejected  by  the  commons;  and  James,  finding 
no  obftru6lion  to  the  fale  of  thofe  lands,  continued 
the  practice,  and  raifed  by  that  means  no  lefs  a  furu 
than  £.  775,000 p. 

2.  Feudal  The  rights  which  the  king  enjoyed  as  lord  para^ 
lives?*"  .mount,  ftill  remained  a  badge  of  the  feudal  flavery 
of  the  Englifh.  Purveyance  in  particular  was  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
compelled  the  people,  to  take  for  their  commodi- 
ties, whatever  price  they  choie  to  offer  'J  -,  and  all 

0  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  52. 

P  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  10. 

*  For  inftance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  reign,  it  was 
complained  of,  that  the  purveyors  would  only  give  fix-pence  for 
a  dozen  of  pigeons,  worth  fix  fhillings  ;  and  two-pence  for  a 
fowl,  worth  one  (hilling  and  fix- pence  in  the  market.  Comm. 
Journals,  25th  of  May  1626.  vol.  i.  p.  864. 

the 
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the  feudal  prerogatives  had  become  fo  intolerable,  *«*»«* 

England 

that  parliament  propofcd  to  fettle  an   independent 

i  •  i       •       A.        J  A 

revenue  on  the  crown  in  their  (read.  An  agree- 
ment  was  likely  to  have  been  entered  into,  at  the 
rate  of  £.  200,000  a  year  r  ;  when,  in  confequence  l633- 
of  difputes  between  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
as  to  other  matters,  the  plan  was  rendered  abor- 
tive. 

The   reign  of  Tames,    furniihes  us  with  the  lad  3 

aids. 

example  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  of  any  aid  being 
levied,  on  the  knighting  of  the  king's  elded  fon, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  daughter.  The  act 
on  which  the  firft  claim  was  founded,  though  of  a 
very  old  date',  had  been  frequently  carried  into 
execution  by  James's  predeceflfors  ;  and  Henry, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  was  luch  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  the  whole  was  managed  with  fuch  mo- 
deration, that  it  yielded  a  confiderable  fum '.  The 
other  tax,  on  the  marriage  of  James's  daughter  to 
the  Elector  Palatine,  produced  £.  20,500.  It  is 
remarked,  that  a  century  had  elapfed  fince  this  aid 
had  been  demanded ;  no  opportunity  having  oc- 
curred fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VI L  whofe  eldeft 
daughter  Margaret  was  married  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  •>  in  confequence  of  which  alliance,  James 
himfelf  inherited  the  crown  of  England. 

The  firft  parliament  that  James  affembled,  grant- 
cd  him,  according  to  former  practice,  the  duties 

'  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  264.  267.  •  25  Edw.  III. 

1  £,  21,800.    See  Brief  Peclaration>  &c.  p.  10. 

of 
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°^  tunnagc  and  poundage  for  life.  But  the  more 
produ&ivc  this  branch  of  the  revenue  became,  the 

of  .  .  ,     .  r 

greater  anxiety  did  the  crown  feel,  to  enjoy  it  in  its 
own  r^nt>  without  the  neceffity  of  any  application 

l688-  to  parliament.  Thence  originated  the  difpute,  fo 
warmly  contcftcd  between  James  and  his  commons, 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  levying  cuftoms,  and 
of  adding  to  the  rates  of  the  duties  that  were  im- 
pofccia.  The  payment  of  cuftoms  by  natives,  at 
leaft  to  any  amount,  certainly  originated  in  the 
grants  of  parliament  5  but  the  crown  had  fo  long 
received  thefe  duties,  that  it  began  to  confider  the 
cuftoms  as  a  permanent  branch,  of  its  revenue. 
Both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  (hown  James  the  ex- 
ample, of  altering  the  rates  on  fome  particular  com- 
modities. The  fame  practice  he  intended  to  pur- 
fue,  and  to  carry  to  a  confiderable  height,  though 
he  was  at  firft  cautious  not  to  give  umbrage  by  any 

Anno  1610.  important  alteration.  But  the  commons  took  fire 
at  the  principle,  forefeeing  to  what  lengths  it  might 
be  extended  5  and,  indeed,  pafTedabill,  aboltfhing 
thefe  additional  impofitions,  which  the  houfe  of 

Anno  1614,  lords  thought  proper  to  reject*.     The  next  parlia- 

u  Among  feveral  treatifes  publifhed  upon  this  fubjedt,  the  belt 
in  fupport  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  is,  ««  The  Quef- 
"  tion  concerning  Irapofitions,  fully  flated,"  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  his  Majefty's  Attorney  General  ;  printed  anno  1656. 
And  the  belt  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  "  The  Li- 
"  berty  of  the  Subject  maintained  againft  the  pretended  Power 
<r  of  Impofitions,"  by  William  Hackwell  -,  printed  unno  164  \. 

*  Hwrac,  vol.  vi.  p»  51. 

ment 
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ment  was  proceeding  to  take  fimilar  (leps,  when  tt 
was  fuddenly  difiblved ;  and  thus  the  difpute  re-  /"« 

it  •  i  >  JMCtSa*  of 

mained  undetermined  in  this  monarch  s  reign.  the  Houfe  of 

The  amount  of  the  cuftoms  was  rapidly  increaf-  j£ 
ing.      At    James's    accefllon    they    yielded    only  »688 
£.127,000  a  year.     The  following  is  a  ftate  of 
their  produce,  anno  1613  : 

("Outwards  -  -  ^.61,322  16     7 

At  the  port  of  London  £Inwards  _  ,  4Mso     x     J 


Total      £.  14^,075 


And,  towards  the  clofe  of  this  reign,  they 
amounted  to  about  £.  190,000. 

The  difproportion  between  London  and  the  out- 
ports  is  very  great  ;  and  proves,  how  confiderable  a 
JLare  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  has  uniform- 
ly centered  in  the  capital. 

It  was  aflerted  by  the  famous  Lord  Salifbury,  in  5.  Grants, 
a  fpeech  to  parliament,  that  there  are  but  three  in- 
ftances  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  for  600  years,  prior 
to  James's  aceefllon,  of  a  fupply  being  refufed  by 
the  commons  when  requefted  by  the  ibvereign^; 
and  the  firft  parliament  that  James  aflembled  was 
as  frugal  of  the  public  money  as  any  of  its  prede- 
ceflbrs,  and  would  grant  nothing  but  tunnage  and 
poundage.  The  king,  finding  them  determined, 

*  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  391;.     Hume  obferves,  that  Sa- 
lifoury  was  miftaken  in  this  afiertion.  Vol.  vi.  p.  72.     Note  R. 

and 
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and  being  unwilling  to  have  it  fuppofed,  that  his  par- 

.  .  ,    .  . 

liament  ana  he  were  at  variance,  took  the  ftrangc 
fteP>  of  Bending  a  mcfTage  to  the  houfe,  that  he  de- 
^ired  no  fyPpty>  anc*  was  refblvtd  not  even  to  ac- 
1688.  ceptof  a  fubfidy*,  when  every  perfon  knew,  there 
was  nothing  he  fo  anxioufly  wifhed.  The  grants 
he  received,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 
were  only  as  follows  : 


A.D.                  ,  Sub/.  Fifi. 
his  reign* 

,606        —        3  —      3  6 

1610        —        7  —       j  i 

1621                   18  —       2  o 

1624        —       22  —       3  ~         3 


IO 


Thefe  were  all  the  fupplies  granted  by  parlia- 
ment j  and  of  thefe,  it  is  faid  by  Hurne,  that  the 
three  fubfidics  and  three  fifteenths,  granted  anno 
1624,  amounting  to  about  £.  300^000,  being  paid 
to  parliamentary  commiffioners,  ought  not  to  be 
flated  to  the  king's  perfonal  account  *.  But  this 
idea  has  been  fully  refuted  by  the  female  hiftorian 
of  this  reign,  who  remarks  that,  though  the  com- 
irnflioners  received  the  money,  yet  they  were  to- 
tally ignorant  how  it  was  expended  i  and  as  they 
were  obliged  to  anfwer  all  money  draughts  made 

z  Comm.  Journ.vol.  i.  p.  246.  a  Vol.  vi.  p.  172. 

upon 
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upon  them  by  the  crown,  their  power  was  merely 
nominal.  "  One  penny  of  this  money,  (the  king 
"  declared,)  (bull  not  be  beftowed  but  in  fight  of 
«  your  committees  :  but  whether  I  (hall  fend  two 
"  thoufand,  or  ten  thoufand,  whether  by  fea  or 
"  land,  Eaft  or  Weft,  by  diverfion  or  otherwife, 
<c  by  invafion  upon  the  Bavarian,  or  the  Emperor, 
Cf  you  muft  leave  that  to  your  k;ngb."  It  appears 
that  a  fubfidy  produced  about  £.70,000,  and  a  fif-  . 
teenth  about  £.36,500;°  confcquently,  the  whole 
parliamentary  grants  received  by  James,  amounted 
to  about  a  million.  To  this,  there  are  to  be  added 
about  twelve  fubfidies  from  the  clergy,  which,  at 
£.  20,000  each,  would  produce  £.  240,000^  ;  and 
one  of*  the  clerical  fubfidics  was  at  the  rate  of  fix, 
and  not  of  four  Shillings  in  the  pound  j  and  there- 
fore yielded  £.  10,000  additional.  One  year  with 
another,  it  is  probable  that  he  received,  by  parlia- 
mentary and  clerical  grants,  about  £.  60,000  fer 
annum,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign. 

James  had  a  price  affixed  to  each  rank  of  nobi-  ?•  Sale  of 

J  f  honyun. 

lity,  on  the  payment  of  which  a  grant  was  made 
out.  The  dignities  of  Baronj  Vifcount,  and  Earl, 
might  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  :  and  we  are'  told  of  four 
earls,  who  purchafcd  their  refpc&ive  patents,  at  the 

b  Macaulay's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

c  See  Brief  Declaration,  Sec.  p.  70.  and  71.  Fifteenths  for- 
merly produced  lef«  on  account  of  the  great  deductions  made 
for  decayed  towns. 

fum 
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"pon,  in  one  year  c.  But  the  moft  com- 
piece  inftance  of  this  mode  of  raifing  money,  either 
in  tne  rf  ign  of  James,  or,  indeed,  in  the  Englifh 
hiftoi7>  is  the  creation  of  baronets".  Ic  is  fup- 
:>688-  pofed,  by  our  hiftorians,  that  this  was  a  plan 
"  invented  by  Lord  Salifbury:  but  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  idea  originated  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  who  drew  up,  anno  1609,  an  ac~ 
count  of  "  the  manner  in  which  the  kings  of 
"  England  fupported  and  repaired  their  eftates." 
In  this  he  remarks,  that,  cc  if  his  majefty  would 
<f  make  a  degree  of  honour  hereditary  as  baronets, 
<c  next  under  barons,  and  grant  them  in  tail,  'tak- 
"  ing  of  every  one  £.  loooin  fine,  it  would  raife, 
cc  with  eafe,  £.  100.000;  and,  by  a  judicious  elec- 
<c  tion,  be  a  means  to  content  thofe  worthy  perfons 
ec  in  the  commonwealth,  that  by  the  confufed  ad- 

c.Franklyn's  Annals,  p.  33. 

*  The  merit  of  this  difcovery  is  difputed.  In  a  fmall  vo- 
lume, iirtitled  "  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Hiftory 
of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,"  (fecond  Edition, 
pages  67,  68,  and  69,)  printed  at  Glafgow  by  Foulis,  anno 
1766,  it  is  faid  by  lord  Hailes,  there  is  the  memorial  of  one 
Thomas  Sherley,  who  afferts  that  his  father  had  originally  pro- 
pofed  it,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  fuggefted  it 
to  lord  Salifbury.  The  memorial  is  dated  21  January,  1615. 
It  is  therein  afferted  "  my  father  (being  a  man  of  excellent 
*'  and  working  wit)  did  find  out  the  device  for  making  of  ba- 
'•  ronets,  which  brought  to  your  Majefty's  coffers  well  nigh  a 
"  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  which  he  was  promifed  by  the 
"  late  Lord  of  Salifbury,  Lord  Treafurer,  a  good  necompence, 
cc  which  he  never  had." 

ff  million 


UCS. 
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"  million  of  many  knights  of  the  Bath,  hold  them-  Re-vent  of 
"  felves  difgraced e."     The   plan  was  carried  into 
execution    anno    1 6 1 1  :  each   baronet,  by    way   of 
purchafc  for  the  honour,  became   bound  to  main-  s'uei" 

1  Revoiut^n 

tain  thirty   foot  foldiers  for   three  years,  at  tight-  1688. 
pence  a  day  each,  to  affift  the  king's  troops  in  the 
reduction  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.     The  price  confe- 
quently  was  £.  1095.     Ninety-three  were  created, 
the  fale  of  whofe  patents  yielded  £.  98, 5 50 f. 

Among  the  other  iburces  of  diiTenfion  between  ?  M* 
James  and  his  parliaments,  that  which  refpected 
monopolies  was  of  peculiar  importance,  bcing^ 
equally  connected  with  the  commerce  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  country.  The  king  had  annulled,  of 
his  own  accord,  all  patents  for  monopolies  by  which 
any  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry  was  fettered  :  but 
all  foreign  trade,  that  of  France  excepted,  was 

e  This  curious  treatife  is  contained  in  a  fmall  volume,  enti- 
tled, "  Cottoni  Polihuma,"  printed  anno  1672  :  and  the  very 
fame  work,  with  feme  trifling  alterations  and  differences,  is 
printed  anno  1715,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Treatife  of  the 
"  Rights  of  the  Crown,  by  William  Noy,  Efq.  collected  anno 
ft  1634."  As  Noy's  work  is  printed  feparately,  I  have,  i.i 
genera!,  referred  to  it.  But  the  work  was  certainly  compofed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  moft  probably  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  fays, 
that  it  was  drawn  up  at  tK%  defire  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  that  there  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Cotton  library,  one  ia 
Latin,  and  the  other  in  Englifh,  as  publiihed  in  the  Pofthuma. 
See  Carte's  full  Vindication  of  the  Anfoer  to  the  Byftander, 
p.  38. 

f  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  n.  Befides  fome  after-crea- 
tions. 
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Of  pofTeffed   by  exclufive   companies;  and  hence  the 
navigation   and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,   were 
CVCI7  day  fenfibly  diminifliing.     «  Thus"  (in   the 
ftrong  exPreffions  of  -Hume)  "  the'  trade  of  Eng- 
1688.         <c  jand  was  brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapa- 
"  "  cious  engroflfers  ;  and  all  profpecl  of  future  im- 
"  provernent,  was  for  ever  facrificed  to  a  little  tem- 
<f  porary   advantage    to    the    fovereign8."      Anno 
1621,  a  patent  which  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles 
Montpeflbn  and  Sir  Thomas  Michell,  for  licenfing 
inns  and  ale-houfes,  and    another  to   Sir  Edward 
Villiers,  for  the   fole   making  of  gold  and  filver 
lace,  came  into  difcufiion.     The  powers  given  to 
theie  patentees  were  fo  very  exorbitant,  and  fo  ri- 
goroufly  carried  into  execution,  that  they  naturally 
excited  the  indignation  of  parliament.     Yclverton, 
the  attorney-general,  was  fined  £.15,000  for  hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  patents  :  Michell  and  Montpeflbn 
were  punilhed  by  fines,  confifcation,  andimprifon- 
ment  ;  and  even  Villiers,  though  fupported  by  all 
the  credit  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
fuffcred  a  fpecies  of  banishment  under  the  appear- 
ance of  being  employed  in  a  foreign  embaiTyk. 
Anno  1624.   A^^  an  a<^  was  Pa^c(^>  by  w^ich  all  monopolies 
were  condemned  as  contrary  to  law,  and  the  known 
liberties  of  the  people1:  an  act  which  ought  for 
ever  to  have  put  an  end  to  fo  deftruftive  a  griev- 
ance. 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 

11  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  382.     Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  108. 

*  21  Jac.  cap.  3. 

As 
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As  early  as  the  year  1604,  James  had  begun  the 
dangerous  practice,  of  compelling  his  fubjedts  to 
lend  him  money  on  the  fecurity  of  the  privy-feal  : 
but  it  is  not  known,  how  much  he  then  procured, 

'    Revolutitn 

or  whether  any  part  of  it  was  repaid k.     Two  hun-  i&ss. 
dred  thoufand  pounds  were  afterwards  extorted  un-  " 

o.  Lo^ns. 

der  the  fame  pretence.  James's  opinion  on  the 
fubject,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal :  for  when  the 
commons  petitioned,  that  no  man  fhould  be  en- 
forced to  lend  money,  or  to  give  a  reafon  why  he 
would  not,  the  king  returned  for  anfwer,  that  in 
matters  of  loans,  he  would  refufe  no  reafonable  ex- 
cufe  ;  but  that  he  did  not  wifh  to  have  his  conduct 
directed,  by  precedents  drawn  from  the  reigns  of 
ufurping  princes,  or  a  people  too  bold  and  wan- 
James  exacted,  anno  1613,  a  fum  to  the  amount  9 
of  ^.52,000,  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence  -,  but 
fo  fmall  an  advantage,  was  certainly  no  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  odium  and  unpopularity  of  the  mea- 
fure.  Nor  was  he  much  more  fuccefsful  in  his  fe- 
cond  attempt :  for  though  the  cafe  was  faid  to  be 
fo  urgent,  that  it  could  not  brook  the  delays  that 
would  attend  afTembling  the  parliament  -,  and 
though  it  was  collected  to  fupport  the  popular  caufe 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  yet  the  people,  anxious  to 
difcourage  fo  pernicious  a  practice,  at  firft  very 
flowly  and  reluctantly  contributed  m. 


The 


k  Stevens,  p.  269.  »  Macaulay's  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

*  This  benevolence  became  at  laft  more   producVive.     One 
Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  refufed  to  contribute,  being 
VOL.    i.  JL  cidere4 
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Rw«ue  •/        The  neceffities  to  which  this  monarch  was  re- 

f.  nglana 

from  the       Guccd,  made  him  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  States 

o/          /*    TT    11         i 

of  of  Holland,  on  terms,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  indeed, 
rather  b^eficial  to  himfelf,  though,  on  the  whole, 
I6S8-  not  a  little  favourable  to  the  New  Republic.  It 
90.  Money  has  already  been  ftated,  that  the  Dutch  were  in- 
debted  to  Elizabeth  to  the  amount  of  £.800,000. 
Of  this  furn  £.200,000  had  been  paid  to  James, 
and  he  was  to  receive  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of 
£.  40,000  per  annum  >  until  the  whole  was  difcharg- 
cd.  But  the  payment  depended  upon  a  very  un* 
certain  contingency,  namely,  the  continuation  of 
a  truce  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  politic  Elizabeth,  had  been  put  in 
pofTcfilon  of  the  important  fortrefles  of  Flufhing, 
the  Brille,  and  Rammekins,  as  a  fccurity  for  her 
debt :  but  the  expences  of  the  garrifons,  (which 
England  was  obliged  to  fupport,)  amounted  to 
£.  26,000  a  year  :  confequently,  £.  14,000  was  all 
the  clear  profit  that  accrued  from  the  annual  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  furn  which  the  king  could 
pofiibly  receive,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  after 
defraying  the  neceiTary  charges,  was  only  £.  2 10,000* 
The  Dutch,  however,  being  anxious  fully  to  efta- 
blilh  their  independence,  which  remained  infecure> 
whilft  thefe  important  fortreilcs,  the  very  keys  of 


ordered  to  prepare  himfelf  for  carrying  a  difpatch  to  Ireland, 
had  the  meannefs  to  fubmit  to  pay  his  quota  ;  and  no  one  after- 
wards ventured  to  deny  his  proportion.  See  Hume*  voJ.  vi. 

p.  140.     NoteG, 

their 
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their  country,  continued  in  the  hands  of  England,  favtw  cf 

England 

offered  to  take   the  garrifons  into  their  own  pay,  /,-*«  th* 
and  to  give  James  £.250,000  for  the  immediate  :,,/;;;; 
poflcffion0.     The  terms  were  accepted  j  and  from  %£; 
the  day  on  which  thefe  cautionary  towns  were  eva-  IbS8- 
cuated,  the  complete  eftablifhment  of  the  Dutch  June  6, 
republic  may  be  dated.     Nor  was  this  the   only 
money  that  James  inherited  from   his  predcceilbr. 
He   alfo   received  £.  60,000  of  the   debt  which 
Henry  IV.  of  France  owed  to  that  princefs0. 

Anno  1608,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay 
an  acknowledgment,  for  the  liberty  of  fifhing  on 
the  Britifh  coafts  :  a  fource  of  revenue,  which  was 
attempted  to  be  more  fully  enforced  during  the  en- 
filing  reign. 

The  laft  fource  of  James's  wealth,  arofe  from  the 
heavy  fines  which  it  was  then  cuftomary  ra  inflict. 
Forty  thoufand  pounds  were  impofed  upon  the  carl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  lords  Mordaunt  and 
Stourton,  who  were  fufpected  of  having  fome 
knowledge  of  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  and  of 
concealing  it  from  the  king  and  his  minifters.  Sir 
John  Bennet,  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
was  fined  £.20,  coo.  The  celebrated  chancellor 
Bacon  was  fentenced  to  pay  £.40,030,  which  how- 
ever was  remitted.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  held 
the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer,  was  fined  £.30^000 
by  the  court  of  Scar-  chamber  ^  and  the  earl  of 


vol.  vi,  p,  80.        c  Brief  Declaration,  &c.p.  n, 
*   %  Mid- 
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Middlefex,  in  confcquencc  of  a  parliamentary  im- 
f         peachment,  was  condemned  to  pay  £.  50,000.     If 
of   thefc  fines  had  been  all  exacted,  they  would  have 
n e  yielded  the  fum    of  £.  ) 84,000,  and   would  have 

_' proved  no  fmall  addition  to  this  monarch's  impo- 

verifiied  exchequer  p. 
Amount  of        A   particular    account  has    been   published    of 

hi*  raven ue,     T,       '     ,  ,       .  .        r    A    c  c 

James  s  revenue,  during  the  nrft  fourteen  years  or 
his  reign,  from  which  it  appears,  that  his  ordinary 
income  did  not  exceed  £.  450,863  :  that  the  extra- 
ordinary fums  he  had  received  during  that  time* 
amounted  to  £.  2,200,000  and  that  his  ordinary 
difburfements  exceeded  his  permanent  income 
£.  36,617  a  year9.  Anno  1610,  lord  Salisbury  de- 
clared in  parliament,  that  the  king  was  burdened 
with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  £.  300,000.  His 
income,  from  all  the  different  fources  above  enu- 
merated, was  probably  about  £.  600,000,  though 
his  permanent  revenue,  including  the  grants  of 
parliament,  could  not  much  exceed  £.  500,000  a 
year;  efpecially  as,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  he  had  feme  reafon  to  complain  of  the  par- 
fimony  of  his  commons.  But  that  fum  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  on  the  government  of  England,  in 

P  From  the  Brief  Declaration  of  his  Majefty's  Revenue, 
p.  ii.  it  appears,  that  many  of  thefe  were  compounded  for 
fftiall  fums,  making  in  all  about  £.  16,000  to  which  there  is  to 
be  added  .£.4000  of  fines  for  new  buildings  in  and  about  Lon- 
don. 

i  An  Abftraft,  or  brief  Declaration  of  the  prefent  State  of 
hisMajefty's  Revenue,,  p,  5.  and  5. 

thofe 
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thofe  days,  under  a  frugal  monarch,  and  in  peaceful  Revenue  •/ 
times,  though  very  inadequate  to  the  fplendid  man- 


ner  in  which  James  wifhed  to  live,  and  to  thofe  plans  S^Jy  . 
of  hoftility  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  into  which 
the  commons  would  willingly  have  plunged  him.     lCSi>- 


The  fcheme  afterwards  profecuted   by  the  long  church 
parliament,  of  raifmg   money,  by  abolifhing  the  Unds* 
order  of  bifhops,  and  felling  the  lands  belonging 
to  the   church,  was  firft    planned    in  the   reign  of 
Jame-",  and  at  one  period  was  not  a  little  encour- 
aged   by    his    favourite    Buckingham r.      But  the  Anno  16*4. 
views  and   politics  of  the  court,    upon  Charles's 
acceffion,  took  a  very  oppofite  direction. 

The  firft  lottery  to  any  amount,  ever  known  in  Lottery. 
England,  at  lead  drawn  under  the  fanction  of  pub- 
lic authority,  was  in  this  reign.  The  profit  of  ic  was 
principally  dedicated  to  defray  the  expences  attend- 
ing the  eflablifhment  of  our  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica3 •>  to  retain  the  dominion  of  which,  the  pro- 
duce of  fo    many  lotteries,  loans,  and   taxes,  has 
fmce  been  fo  ineffectually  expended  £. 
.     The    quantity    of  fpecie    coined    in   the   reign  Coin. 
of  James,    was    about    £.5,432,000,    of    which 
£.  3,666,000  was  in  gold,  and  only  £.  1,765,000 
in  filverV     It  ftill  continued  to  be  the  practice  to 
ifiue  fome  bafe  money  for  the  ufc  of  Ireland. 

r  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  142.     Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

*   Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  512. 

s  See  Chalmers'  Political  Annals  of  the  Britifh  Colonies,  vol. 
i.  p.  32,  33.  41.  and  notes,  p.  25.  &c.  Parl.  Debates,  anno 
l6|°.  vol.  i.  p.  81—99.  a  Foikes  on  Coins. 

^  3  It 
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lf  'ls  iir.pofiible,  in  this  place,  not  to  regret  the 
want  of  a  performance,  which  lord  chancellor  Bacon 

^icccffion  vj 

ttcHoufcof   intended  to  compofe  upon  the  finances  of  England. 

£tu*n  to  the    T  .  I  •  *  -.  i         i    T 

Revolution  In  a  letter  to  king  James,  dated  id  January  1618, 
he  fays,  "  God  having  done  fo  great  things  for 
"  your  Majefty,  it  refteth  that  you  do  fo  much  for 
<c  yourfelf,  as  to  go  through  (according  to  your 
4C  good  beginnings)  with  the  reclifyingand  fettling 
*'  of  your  eftate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting  : 
cc  hoc  rebus  defuit  unitm.  I  therefore,  whom  only 
cc  love  and  duty  to  your  majefty,  and  your  royal 
6*  line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  prefenc 
<c  unto  your  majefty,  a  $erfeft  book  of  your  eftate, 
*'  like  a  perfpeclive-glafs,  to  mew  your  eflate 
e<  nearer  to  your  fight,  befeeching  your  majefty  to 
*c  conceive,  that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  that,  that 
*c  I  would  do  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me  in 
"  my  element,  I  mall  make  your  majefty  amends 
*f  in  fome  other  thing  in  which  I  am  better  bred*1." 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  promife  was  ever  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  only  valuable  work  of  this  great 
author,  connected  with  finance,  at  this  time  known, 
is  an  account  of  the  lately  creeled  office  of  Com- 
portion  for  Alienations,  faid  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1598  j  which,  though  not  written 
upon  an  important  branch  of  revenue,  yet  fully 

u  Bacon's  Works,  fol.  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  673.  Perhaps,  the 
"  Brief  Declaration  of  the  prefent  State  of  his  Majefty's  Re- 
"  venue,"  was  drawn  up  to  affiit  this  diflinguifhed  author  in 
the  taflc  he  had  undertaken. 
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proves,  what  this  great  genius  was  capable  of  ef-  Revenue  of 
fedling,  had  he  dedicated  his  time  and  his  abilities,  fi**t* 
to  a  full  inveftigation,  of  the  extenfive  fubjed  he  %"$0"f?of 

had  propofed.  *££*? 

1688. 

CHARLES   I. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  impartially,  of  the  impor- 
tant events  which  took  place,  during  the  reign  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch. 

On  the  one  hand,  when  we  contemplate  Charles's 
private  character  and  deportment,  we  are  apt  to 
confider,  the  multiplied  charges  againft  him,  as  ma- 
licious and  ill-founded,  and  can  hardly  be  perfuad- 
ed,  that  an  affectionate  hulband,  an  indulgent  pa- 
rent, and  a  generous  mafter,  could  by  any  means 
be  converted,  as  his  enemies  are  apt  to  reprefent 
him,  into  a  rapacious  tyrant,  determined  to  pillage 
the  property,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  his  fubjects.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
our  attention  is  folely  fixed  upon  public   tranfac- 
tions,  we  naturally  run  into  a  very  oppofite  extreme. 
Even  Hume,  who  has  defended  this  prince's  con- 
duct with  fubdety,  ability,  and  perfeverance,  does 
not  fcruple  to  confefs,  that  Charles  aflumed  powers 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  limited  go- 
vernment j  and  that  his  difafters  ought  to  be  afcrib- 
ed,  neither  to  the  rigours  of  dcftiny,  nor  to  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  but  to  his  own  precipi- 
tancy and  indifcretionx. 

*  Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  472. 

•  R  4  Thefe 
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&cver.ue.  of  TL     r    *.  t 

End  J          L  hete  topics,  however,  are  better  fuited  to  a  po- 
lincal>  than  to  a  financial  hiftory  of  England  ;  nor 

1S  1C  Pr°pofed  t0  enter  imo  the  various  important 
qucftions  agitated  at  that  time,  excepting  in  fo  far  as 
they  may  be  conneded  with  the  particular  objeftof 

fhlQ  u/r»rL- 


I.   Expences. 

Though  Charles,  at  his  accefilon,  inherited  a 
crown  and  kingdom,  apparently  in  the  mo  ft  flourifh- 
ing  fituation,  and  enriched,  during  the  courfe  of 
his  father's  peaceful,  but  inglorious  adminiftration, 
yet.  he  had  many  difficulties,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic,  to  encounter. 

The  conquefc  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  injuri- 
ous manner  in  which  it  was  pretended  the  court  of 
Spain   had  acled,  whilft   Charles's  marriage  with 
the   infanta   was  negociating,  had  occafioned,  not 
only  a  rupture  with  that  powerful  kingdom,  but  a 
war  with  Ferdinand  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  one 
of  the  ableft  and  mofr  powerful  monarchs  that  ever 
fat  upon  the  Imperial  throne  :  and  the  king  declar- 
ed  to  parliament,  that    it  would  require  at  lead 
£.700,000  a  year  to  carry  on  thefe  hoftili ties  effec- 
tual ly  y. 

|.  Warwick  Though  Charles  was  baffled  in  all  his  attempts 
againft  the  emperor  and  the  Spaniards  -,  though  he 
had  found  how  unwilling  his  parliaments  were  to 

y  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  206* 

grant 
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grant  him  fupplies  j  and  how  difficult,  if  not  dan-  Revenue  of 
gerous,  it  was,  to  raife  money  by  other  means ;  and 
though  his  connection  with  the  Houfc  of  Bourbon, 
ought  to  have  rendered  him  cautious  of  rafhly  en-  ^Jrt. tolhe 

c  Revslutun 

tering  into  a  conteft  with  that  powerful  family,  un-  1688. 
3efs  on  grounds  of  great  weight  and  moment,  yet  " 
hurried  on  by  the  capricious  Buckingham,  he  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  even  before 
hoftilities  againft  Spain  were  concluded.  This  en- 
terprize  alone,  was  much  beyond  the  impoverifncd 
ftate  of  Charles's  finances.  An  expenfive  expedi- 
tion, however,  was  undertaken  to  the  Ifle  of  Rhe  5 
and  five  fubfidies  granted  by  parliament,  anno  1628, 
were  expended  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Rochelle, 
which,  by  the  artifices  of  the  Engliih  court,  had 
been  drawn  into  a  rebellion.  But  Charles  was  un- 
fuccefsful  in  every  foreign  enterprize  he  undertook  : 
and  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  inftead  of  fecur- 
ing  terms  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  to  the  unhap- 
py Huguenots,  whom  he  had  pledged  himfelf  to 
fupport,  he  abandoned  them  -to  the  mercy  of  their 
fovereign,  after  fruitlefsly,  but  it  is  probable,  feeb- 
ly attempting  to  procure  fome  ftipuladoa  in  their 
favour2.  * 

The  inglorious  foreign  wars  into  which  Charles  3. 
had  entered,  were  terminated  by  feparate  treaties 

»  "  Les  Reformes  de  France  n'y  furent  point  compris.  Une 
"  fi  grand  Infidelite  apres  des  paroles  authentiquement  donnces, 
•«  et  fouvent  reiterees,  fera  une  fletriffure  eternelle  a  la  me- 
*'  moire  de  1'infortune  Charles  I."  Vaffor  Hiftoire  du  Regne 
de  Louis  XIII,  torn,  vi,  p.  no. 

of 
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of  peace.     The  firft  was   concluded  with  France, 
amo   I-629;  the  fecond   with   Spain,  anno   1630; 
\-i-.c-.  fan  of    ancj  for  about  ten  years  afterwards,  Charles  eovern- 

the.  Houje  °f  .  .    .  . 

Stuart  to  the  ed  his  dominions  in  peace,  and  managed  his  own 
" l°  revenue,  together  with  the  fums  which  he  exacted 
from  his  fubjects,  with  fuch  a  rigid  ceconomy,  that 
he  not  only  paid  off  the  debts  he  had  contracted, 
during  the  Spanifh  and  French  wars,  but  alfo  con- 
trived to  amafs  t/reafure  to  the  amount  of  about 
£.  200,000.  Perhaps  this  circumftance,  gave  him 
ibme  encouragement  to  engage  in  an  enterprize,  to 
which  all  his  misfortunes  may  be  afcribed.  Impel- 
led by  deference  for  his  clergy,  and  perhaps  by  a 
real  conviction  of  its  importance,  he  refolved  to 
eftablifh,  a  fimilarity  in  ecclefiaftical  government  and 
ceremonies,  throughout  all  his  dominions  $  and  in 
particular  to  introduce  a  liturgy  into  Scotland,  how- 
ever obnoxious  to  the  natives  of  that  country. 
The  Scots,  ftrongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
difcipline  of  Calvin,  determined  to  Oppofe  a  fyflem, 
which  they  confidered  as  equally  fubverfive  of 
found  religion,  and  contrary  to  facred  authority, 
pfp  obftacle,  however,  could  alter  the  king's  refo- 
Jution  :  and  though  very  moderate  conceffions  at 
firft  would  have  appeafed  the  tumults  in  Scotland, 
yet  conceftions  were  never  made,  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  until  time  had  ripened  new  demands, 
which  were  as  refolutely  in  fitted  on.  Twice  did 
Charles,  puthimfclf  at  the  head  of  formidable  fleets 
and  armies,  for  the  reduction  of  Scotland  ;  but  in 
vain  5  for  the  Scots  acted  with  equal  valour  and  pru- 
dence, 
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dence,  and  the  Englifh  in  general  reluctantly  fup- 
ported  his  attempt,  juftly  conjecturing,  that  the 
conqueft  of  the  Scots,  would  prove  a  prelude  to  the  tkBt&if 

.  .  .  Stuart  to  the 

utter  ruin  of  their  own  liberties.    The  expence  at-  Revolution 
tending  thefe  hoftilities,  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  l683'     . 
diftrefs,  that  he  found  it  necefiary  again  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  parliament  ;  and  conceflions  were  extort- 
ed from  him,  which  enabled  the  commons  to  tram- 
ple upon   the  crown,  and  emboldened  the   army 
they  had  raifed,  to  deftroy  both  the  king  and  the 
conftitution. 

To  the  credit  of  Charles  it  is  to  be  remarked,  4.Na»i 
that  he  fpared  no  expence  to  render  his  navy  for-  €xpcn 
midablc.  At  fea,  he  had  no  rival  in  Europe.  The 
Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  £.30,000  for  the  li- 
berty of  fifhing  on  the  Britifh  coafts;  and  Africa, 
for  the  ftrft  time,  felt  the  maritime  force  of  this 
country  :  Sallee,  the  principal  receptacle  of  the 
Turkilh  pirates,  being  deftroyed  by  an  Englifh 
fquadrona.  Even  the  mound  which  Richelieu 
erected  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochelle,  was  a  con- 
fetlion,  that  it  could  never  be  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  France,  whilft  it  remained  accefiible  to  the 
powerful  fleets  of  which  England  was  then  mif- 
trefs". 

This 


a  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

b  The  French  had  then  no  idea  of  rivalling  England  at  Tea. 
It  appears   from  Le  fa/far* sJBiftort  du  Regne  de  Louis  XIII. 
,  xxv,  that  the  fleet  of  France,  a:  the  fiege  cf  Rochelle, 

amounted 
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This   monarch,  with   all  his  frugality,  affected 


much  the  Mate  and  fplendour  of  a  king.     He  kept 
UP  twenty-four  palaces,  all  of  them  fo  completely 
to  the  furnifhed,    that   when    he    removed   from   one   to 

Revolution  11-1  ,- 

another,  he  was  not  obliged  to  tranfport  any  article 
°^  ^urn^cure  slon      with  him.     His  collection  of 


pictures  was  the  .  mod  valuable  in  Europe,  and  he 
fpared  no  expence,  nay   he  rivalled  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  the  matter  of  the   Indies,  in  endeavouring 
to  engrofs  the  mod  valuable  productions  of  the 
ableit  artiftse. 

*.  war  with  It  has  been  much  controverted,  to  whom  the 
odium  ought  to  be  afcribed,  of  the  fatal  rupture  be- 
tween this  monarch  and  his  parliament.  Both  par- 
ties had  grounds  fufficiently  plaufible,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difpute,  to  jutlify  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  king  had  to  plead,  the  arbitrary 
fyftem  of  government  practifed  by  his  immediate 
predeceflbrs;  whilft  the  commons,  with  juftice, 
urged  more  ancient  precedents  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  indeed  the  unalienable 
rights  of  natural  freedom.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
conteft,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  both  were 


amounted  only  to  about  forty  veflels,  and  the  Spanifh  fquadron 
to  thirty- fix  more,  but  very  ill  equipped.  The  fuperiority  of 
the  Englifh  fleet,  when  it  amounted  only  to  feventy  fail,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  king's  minifters.  Tern.  v.  part  2.  p.  763, 
764,  But  it  was  afterwards  increafed  to  about  140  Tail ;  and 
then,  fays  VafTor,  4<  C'etoit  unedes  plus  belles  anr»ees  navales, 
"  qu'on  eut  vue  depuis  long-terns."  p.  833. 
?  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  341. 

c*  equally 


,,; 
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equally  to  blame.  The  commons  cannot  well  be 
defended,  for  not  endeavouring,  in  the  firft  pi  ice, 
to  gain  the  king,  by  foothing  arts,  ratlu-r  than  hav- 
ing  recourfc  to  violence  ;  and  the  propofals  which 
they  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  Were  too 
harm  and  rigorous.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 
that  the  illegal  means  which  the  king  adopted  for 
railing  money  ;  the  dangerous  and  exorbitant  pre- 
rogatives which  he  claimed  j  and  the  tyrannical 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  his  minifters  acted, 
"  rendered  an  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the 
"'  crown  not  only  excufable,  but  laudable  in  the 
"people*." 

Let  us  next  confider  from   what  fources  his  in- 
come was  derived. 


2.    Income. 

It  is  probable  that  the  crown  lands  yielded  a  iDsmefr.es. 
greater  revenue  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  than  un- 
der the  government  of  his  father.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  ftrict  enquiry  was  made  into  the  rights  by 
which  individuals  held  fuch  lands  as  originally  com- 
pofcd  a  part  of  the  royal  domain;  and,  after  the 
example  of  Elizabeth,  fome  money  was  raifed,  by 
compounding  with  thofe  whofe  deles  were  defective. 
One  of  the  means  alfo,  by  which  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  raile  an  army  for  the  reduction  of  Scotland, 

d  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  304. 

was 
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Avenue  of    was  borrowing  £.3oo,coo  on  the  fecurity  of  his 
demefnes. 

The  jealoufy  which  parliament  entertained   of 
Stuart  t»  the  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  rendered  the  commons  very 

Revolution  J 

i68g.          iparmg   of  their  grants  to  the  monarchs  of  that 

'  ~  race.     Nor  were  they  fo  valuable  as  formerly.     In 

the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  fubfidy  amounted 

a.  Grants.  to  ^  j  ^OyQQQ .  jn  tne  fortieth,  it  fell  to  £.  78,000, 
and  its  produce  anno  1640,  had  fallen  to  £.  50,000°. 
Subfidies  were  a  tax  upon  income ;  and  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  rapidly  increafmg,  no 
reaibn  can  be  affigned  for  the  decreafe  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax,  but  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
the  affeflbrs,  who  wifhed  to  cultivate  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  moderate  affefTments,  or  who  coun- 
tenanced every  means  of  evafion,  to  diminifh  the 
value  of  the  grant,  when  the  government  happen- 
ed to  be  unpopular*. 

The  grants  which  Charles  received  may  very 
eafily  be  enumerated.  His  firft  parliament  grant- 
ed him  two  fubfidies  from  his  Proteftant,  and  four 
from  his  Roman-catholic  fubjects,  which  together 
are  fuppofcd  to  have  yielded  about  £.  1 1 25coo  5 
and  the  Commons  were  at  that  time  fo  very  parfi- 
monious,  that  they  rejected  a  motion  for  adding 

e  In  the  famous  Remonflrance,  151!)  Dec.  1640,  it  is  faid 
that  fix  fubfidies,  and  a  poll-bill,  equal  to  fix  more,  would  yield 
j£ .  600,000.  Jt  is  certain  that  parliament  would  not  diminilh 
their  value,  and  confequently  a  fubfidy  cannot  be  acceuntrd 
worth  more  than  £.  50,000. 

*•  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p,  33., 

two 
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two  fifteenths  to  their  former  inconfiderable  dona- 
tions.  The  next  parliament  that  was  aflemblcd^ 
voted  four  fubfidies,  and  three-fifteenths  ;  but  it 
was  haftily  diflblved  before  the  vote  palled  into  a  >>«<»* / 

*  r  .   (,  ,*  Revolution 

law.  His  third  parliament  granted  five  lubtidies,  ,6ss. 
in  confideration  of  which,  the  famous  petition  of  J 
right  received  the  royal  aflent.  This  grant  did  not 
exceed  £.  250,000.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
mark  of  the  liberality  of  parliament  was  received, 
deferves  to  be  commemorated.  When  tecretary 
Cook  informed  the  king  of  the  fum  that  was  voted, 
his  majefly  was  anxious  to  know  by  what  majority 
it  had  been  carried.  "  By  One,"  the  fecretary 
replied  ;  and  when  the  king  Teemed  to  be  dilturbed 
with  the  information,  he  added,  <c  Your  majefty 
ce  has  no  caufe  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  Houfe  was 
€t  fo  unanimous  in  making  the  grant,  that  it  fecm- 
€C  ed  to  have  but  One  voice."  It  is  faid,  that  tears, 
of  affection  darted  in  his  eyes,  when  he  was  told  of 
this  conceffion  h. 

Thefe,  amounting  to  feven  fubfidies,  and  pro- 
ducing about  £. 372,000,  were  the  only  grants  which 
Charles  received  from  his  Commons,  prior  to  ;he 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  by  whom  fix  fub- 
fidies, and  a  poll-tax  were  voted  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  But  the  produce  was 
appropriated  to  pay  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  armies, 
and  the  money  was  given  to  commifiioners,  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  and  not  to  the  treafury.  It 

«  Rufh,  vol.i.  p.  190,  *  Hame,  vol.  vi.  p,  245. 

is 
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is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  king  demanded 
twelve  fubfidies,  about  j£,  600,000  in  lieu  of  his 
claim  to  fhip-money  j  and  he  offered,  in  confide- 
ration  of  that  fum,  to  confent  to  its  being  abolifh- 
ed,  in  any  manner  that  was  thought  moil  effectual. 
This  propofal  was,  with  the  greatefl  propriety, 
rejected  5  as  any  bargain  to  procure  the  remiffion 
of  that  odious  duty,  would  have  been  a  kind  of 
acknowledgment  that  it  had  been  legally  levied. 
It  was  propofcd  to  raife  the  fum  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  and  confequtntly  at  the  rate  of  only 
£.  200,000  a  year.  It  will  appear,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  chapter,  what  confiderable  fums  were  foon 
afterwards  collected  in  England  ;  and  yet  to  prove 
how  ignorant  men  generally  are  to  what  extent  taxes 
may  be  carried,  it  was  aliened  in  parliament,  by 
perlbns  who  were  fuppofed  to  underftand  well  the 
flate  of  the'nation,  that  twelve  fubfidies  in  three 
years  was  a  greater  fum  than  could  be  raifed  in  all 
England1. 

During  the  reign  of^this  monarch,  the  fortu- 
nate confequences  whidi  refulted  from  the  diflipa- 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  were  clearly 
difcovered.  Had  that  valuable  property  remained 
\vithin  the  grafp  of  the  crown,  the  king  might 
cafily  have  defrayed  all  the  expences  which  he 
could  poQibly  have  incurred,  without  requiring  the 
affiftance  of  parliament ;  and  all  controul  on  the 
regal  authority  muft  have  been  for  ever  at  an  end* 


Clarend,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 


Not- 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  diminution  of  the  pro-  Revenue  ef 
perty  of  the  church,  the  affiftance  which  Charles  /^ 
drew  from  the  clergy  was   confiderable.     Befides  jJ^Ej?^ 
voluntary  contributions,  he  received,  in  the  earlier  f uart, t9  th: 

J  Re>v<,::>:tor. 

part  of  his  reign,  eight  fubfidies,  which  at  £.20,000  »6*s. 
each,  amounted  to  £.160,000  5  and  it  mould  feem,  " 
that  another  fubfidy  was  granted,  anno  16403  for 
the  long  parliament  loudly  complain  of  a  tax  hav- 
ing been  impofed  by  the  Convocation,  after  the 
former  parliament  had  been  diflblved  k. 

It  has  already  been  ftated,  that  Elizabeth  had  4-Com?ofi- 

i     r-  •  i  f          i  -i-r  r  •    ,      t'0" v 

reaped  lome  pecuniary  benefit,  by  difpenfing  with  Roman  c»- 
the  penal  laws,  enacted  againft  thofe  who  adhered  tnol:cs' 
to  the  Roman   Catholic  religion.     This  expedient 
Charles  had  recourfe  to  •>  but  inftead  of  fecret  com- 
pofitions,  a  commifilon  was  openly  granted,  and 
the  popifli  religion  became  an  avowed  and  regular 
fource  of  revenue  ! :   A  ftep  highly  impolitic,  at  a 
time  when  his  fubjecls  in  general,  were  fo  ilrongly 
imprefled,    with    the    moft  inveterate    prejudices 
againft  the  profeflbrs  of  that  religion. 

James  I.  had  conceived  a  ridiculous  idea,  that  a  >  ,., 
king  of  England  would  be  degraded,  if  he  mould 
efpoufe  any  prince fs  not  of  royal  extraction,  and 
indeed  that  the  daughters  of  France  or  Spain,  were 
the  only  females  to  whom  his  fon  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  which  was  broke  off  through  Buckingham's 

k  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  544.  i  Rufh.  vol.  i,  p.  413. 

VOL.  i*  $  caprice 
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caprice  and  indifcretion,  much  to  the  king's  regret, 
frem  the       who  was  to  have  received  a  dowry  with  the  infanta,  of 

deccffionof  , 

tbtHoujeof  two  millions  or  pieces  of  eight,  equal  to  £.600,000 

R&'iufo**  fterling.     Upon  the  failure  of  that  plan,   James 

*6.88'.         made  propofals  to  the  court  of  France,  the  confe- 

quence  of  which  was,  the  marriage  of  Charles  to 

Henrietta,    daughter  of   the  famous   Henry    the 

Great.     Her  portion  was  greatly  inferior,  being 

only  400,000  crowns ;  neither  was  it  paid   until 

ibme  years  afcer  the  marriage  was  concluded  ;  but 

it  came  at  lad  very  opportunely  for  Charles,  in  the 

midft  of  his  greateft  pecuniary  diftrefies m. 

The  9ueftion  how  far  the  &a  can  be  ma^e  tne 
property  of  any  particular  nation,  has  been  much 
controverted  ;  and  two  learned  authors  (Selden  and 
Grotius)  were  employed  by  the  refpecUve  govern- 
ments under  which  they  lived,  the  firft  to  maintain, 
and  fecond  to  oppofe,  this  fpecies  of  dominion.  But 
Charles  knew  that  fuperiority  of  naval  ftrength,  was 
the  only  argument  by  which  fuch  pretenfions  could 
be  fupported  -a  and  having,  by  means  of  the  illegal 
impofition  of  mip-money,  equipped  a  formidable 
fleet,  he  ordered  the  admiral,  Algernon,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  fail  to  the  northern  coafts  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  drive  away  all  veffels  fifhing  in 
their  neighbourhood  without  licence.  The  Dutch, 
againft  whom  this  equipment  was  particularly  aim- 
ed, were  glad  to  pay  £.30,000  for  the  liberty  of 
fifhing  that  year ;  and  the  king  would  have  perfe- 
in  exacting  an  annual  tribute  for  permitting 

te  Stevens,  p.  276. 

them 
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them  to  fifti  on  the  Britilh  coaft,  had  not  his  atten-  *££^ 
tion  been  taken  up  by  more  important  obje6b.         /««/.** 

^       J  *  J  A:ccff:*r.  of 

One  would  imagine,  it  was  impofTible  for  the  the  Houfe  of 

r  r  r  Sfuart  fo  tbe 

warmed  friend  of  the  unfortunate  houfe  of  Stuart, 
to  juftify  the  fleps  which  Charles  purfued,  in  re-  * 


fpeft  to  exacting  the  revenue  of  the  Cuftoms  for  fo  7- 
many  years  without  legal  authority,  and  in  a  man- 
ner fo  harfri  and  oppreffivc.  He  himfelf  declared  Anno  1^9, 
to  parliament,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  levy  the  du- 
ties of  tunnage  and  poundage  as  belonging  to  him 
by  hereditary  right,  but  out  of  the  full  perfuafion 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  grant  them  by 
bill".  And  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
taxes,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  have  been 
traced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
Cuftoms,  inftead  of  having  originally  been  a  per- 
manent branch  of  the  royal  income,  arofe  from  a 
voluntary  confent  of  the  people  by  their  reprefent- 
atives  in  parliament. 

Though  the  law  was  clear,  the  praftice  was  very 
irregular.  Ever  fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe 
of  Tudor,  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage  had 
been  levied  without  intermiffion  ;  and  though  grant- 
ed only  for  the  life  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  yec 
his  fucceflbr  continued  to  exadl  them,  trufting  to 
the  future  fandlion  of  parliament.  Charles,  at  his 
acceffion,  had  continued  a  practice,  on  which  fo 
confiderable  a  branch  of  his  revenue  depended  ; 
and  he  would  probably  have  received  a  grant  for 
life,  as  had  been  given  to  his  prcdcccffow,  had  not 

"  ParJ.Hut.  vol.  viii.  p,  256. 
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°f    the  Com^ons  required  it  as  a  preliminary,  that  he 


Ihould,  for  once,  entirely  defift  from  levying  thefc 
duties.  He  haftily  diffolved  the  parliament  rather 
than  agree  to  their-  propofal.  This  important  con- 
l688-  troverfy  was  at  lad  determined  in  a  manner  unfa- 
Anne  1640,  vourable  to  the  crown.  The  exaction  of  the  duties 
was  not  totally  abftained  from,  but  they  were  grant- 
ed only  for  two  months  ;  and  the  grant  was  renew- 
ed from  time  to  time,  for  very  fhort  periods.  Care 
alfo  was  taken,  to  aflert,  in  the  flrongeft  terms  that 
could  be  conceived,  the  exclufive  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  beftow  the  grant  j  and  in  the  preamble  to 
the  bills  that  were  pafled,  all  pretenfions  that  the 
crown  could  make,  to  levy  the  duties  by  its  own 
authority,  were  for  ever  annulled0. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  cuftoms,  previoufly  to  the 
civil  wars,  had  been  raifed  to  £.  500,000  a  year  in 
confequence  of  the  increafe  of  commerce,  and  the 
additional  impofitions  which  had  been  laid  on  by 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  p:  an  account  that 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

But  Charles,  not  fatisfied  with  exacting  impofi- 
tions, which,  though  in  fome  degree  fanctioned  by 
cuftom,  yet  were  unqueftionably  illegal,  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  attempt  to  levy  a  new  tax,  to 
which  the  nation  had  not  been  accuftomed  ;  and 
the  illegality  of  which  was,  consequently,  the  more 
apparent.  It  is  faid,  that  a  fpecies  of  (hip-money 
was  im  poled  by  Elizabeth  anno  1588  :  but  befides 
that  one  precedent,  particularly  in  fo  arbitrary  a 

<•  16  Car.  I.  cap.  8.  *  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  340. 

reign, 
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reign,  is  not  a  fufficient  juftification ;  it  is  farther  to 
be  remarked,  that  Elizabeth  exacted  ihips,  and  not 
money ;  that  every  exertion  was  necefiary  to  op- 
pofe  fo  deftructive  an  invafion  as  that  of  the  Spa- 
niards; and  that,  notwithstanding  the  danger  and 
urgency  of  the  cafe,  fo  moderate  were  her  de- 
mands, that  many  of  the  ports,  London  in  particu- 
lar, of  their  own  accord,  fent  double  the  number 
of  (hips  that  were  required. 

This  monarch's  firft  attempt  to  levy  (hip-money, 
was  anno  1626  ;  and  the  precedent  afforded  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  pretty  ftridtly  adhered  to ; 
for  the  maritime  towns  only  were  required  to  fur- 
nifh  mips,  and  the  adjacent  towns  were  ordered  to 
afiift  in  the  equipment.  Twenty  fhips  were  the 
proportion  of  London,  and  the  other  towns  were 
rated  accordingly1. 

But  this  claim  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  much  Second  ex 
greater  extent.  It  is  afTerted,  that  the  fituation  of 
Europe  in  general,  and  the  rapid  increafe  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  in  commerce,  and  in  maritime 
ftrength,  and  the  fuccefsful  piracies  of  the  Barbary 
corfairs,  who  infefted  the  very  coafts  of  the  king- 
dom, had  rendered  it  neceflary  for  Charles  to  equip 
a  fleet,  fufficient  to  fupport  the  naval  dignity  of  his 
crown,  and  the  commercial  interefts  of  his  king- 
dom. The  only  obftacle  was  the  low  ftate  of  his 
exchequer. 

In  this  emergency,  he  applied  to  Noy,  then  his 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  224, 

s  3  attorney-. 
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l»Jwa/  Attorney-general,  a  very  able  lawyer;  whofe  ad- 
frm  the       vice  was,  to  extend  the  impofition  of  mip-monev 

Mcctjfon  rf  . 

tbeHwjeof  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  crown  being  intitled, 
xOSJtto  e  he  affirmed,  to  levy  a  naval  aid  for  the  public  de- 
_lf>S8<         fence  in  time  of  neceflhy  r.     But  Charles,  not  fa- 
tisfied   with  this   authority,  or  willing  to  have  it 
ftrengthened  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
anxious  to  prevent,  if  pofTible,  all  oppofltion  to  fo 
fwourite  a  meafure,  required  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges  on  the  cafe,  who  unanimoufly  de- 
clared, <f  That  when  the  good  and   fafety  of  the 
"  whole  kingdom   is   concerned,  the  king  might 
<c  command  all  his  fubjedb,  at  their  own  charge, 
<c  to  provide  and  furnifh  fuch  number  of  fhips, 
"  with  men,  victual,  and  munition,  for  fuch  time 
"  as  he  thought  fit,  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
<f  dom  ;  and  that  he  was  the  fole  judge  both  of  the 
ic  danger,  and  how  the  fame  is  to  be  prevented '." 
It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  this  opinion,  though  ge- 
nerally accounted  decifive  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
yet  is  very  cautioufly  worded.     It  is   not  ftated, 
that  the  king  could  legally  levy  money  by  his  own 
authority  :  nothing  could  be  raifed  but  mips,  men, 
victuals,  and  ammunition  in  kind,  nor  is  any  power 
of  converfion  infmuated. 


*  Noy  is  faid  to  have  examined,  at  this  time,  all  the  prece- 
dents of  levying  money  by  regal  authority ;  and  hence,  it  is 
probable,  arofe  the  fuppofitionof  his  being  the  author  of  Cot- 
ton's Treatife  of  the  Rights  and  Revenues  of  the  Crown.  He 
diedfoon  after  that  (hip-money  began  to  be  levied. 

»  Stevens,  p.  277. 

In 
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In  oppoficion  to  this  public  declaration,    of  the 

.      .      England 

very  judges  before  whom  his  caufe  muft  be  tried, 

.  f     i  i  •    r 

and  undifmayed  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  which 
was  then  fuppofed  to  be  uncontrolable,  and  which, 
he  knew,  would  be  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  to  i688- 
wreak  its  vengeance  on  any  one  who  firft  ventured 
to  re  fift  its  authority,  John  Hambden,  anEnglifh- 
man,  equal  in  zeal,  courage,  and  integrity,  to  the 
mod  renowned  patriots  of  antiquity,  refufed  to  pay 
the  inconfiderable  fum  of  twenty  (hillings  at  which 
he  was  afleffed,  and  refolutely  determined  to  hazard 
any  confequences,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  impo- 
fkion.  A  fuit  was  inftituted  by  the  crown  to  com- 
pel the  payment,  and  the  caufc  was  folemnly  ar- 
gued for  twelve  days  before  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land. Notwithftanding  the  convincing  arguments 
urged  in  his  defence  *,  only  four  of  the  judges 
gave  an  opinion  in  his  favour,  whilft  eight  fupport- 
ed  the  legality  of  the  tax.  This  victory,  however, 
was  fo  generally  odious  and  unpopular,  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.  It  roufed  the  indignation 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  occafioned  that  firm  and 
fteady  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court, 
which  it  afterwards  encountered. 

Charles  had  propofed  to  the  fourth  parliament  Abolition  of 
he  had  affembled,  in  confideration  of  twelve  fub- 
fidies,  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  ihip-money,  in 


1  Nothing  can  be  drawn  up  with  more  ability,  than  tne  ge- 
neral view  which  Hume  has  given  of  the  arguments  againit 
Ihip-money,  vol.  vi.  p.  314.  See  alfo  Macaulay,  Appendix 
to  vol.  ii. 

s  4  any 
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^  nianner  'lt  mould  tnmk  proper.  But  the  Com- 
mons  wifely  refufed  to  give  the  flighted  counte- 
nance  to  f°  illegal  an  impofition ;  and  one  of  the 

*Zi;°f  firft  ftcPs  which  the  LonS  Parliament  took,  was, 

3688.  to  vote  that  mip-money  was  arbitrary  and  illegal. 
'  The  fentence  againfl  Hambden,  alfo,  was  declar- 
ed contrary  to  law.  The  judges  who  had  given 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  fhip-money  were  im- 
peached, the  officers  employed  in  collecting  the 
duty  were  declared  highly  culpable,  and  a  law  was 
pafled,  by  which  this  obnoxious  impoft  was  for 
ever  abolimed". 

jts  produce.  Ship-money  was  raifed,  during  the  fpace  of  four 
years.  It  was  computed  to  yield  about  £.200,000 
a  year :  confequently,  it  mud  have  produced,  all 
together,  the  fum  of  £.  800,000. 

o.  Levying  An  attempt  was  made,  during  this  monarch's 
reign,  not  only  to  maintain  a  fleet,  but  alfo  to  levy, 
and  to  fupport  an  army,  without  the  fanftion  of 
parliament.  Every  county  in  England  was  order- 
ed to  raife  a  certain  number  of  horfe  and  foot,  and 
to  furnifh  a  certain^number  of  carriages,  at  their  own 
charges,  for  profecuting  the  war  againfl  the  Scots*. 
Thefe  military  operations  were  carried  on,  through 

u  16  Car.  J.  cap.  14* 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  372.  In  Stevens,  p.  279,  may  be  Teen 
lifts  of  the  troops,  &c.  which  each  county  was  ordered  to  fur- 
nifti.  This  author  is  much  puzzled  by  the  different  lifts  of 
horfes,  not  adverting,  that  one  lift  is,  of  horfes  to  mount  the 
cavalry,  the  other,  of  horfes  to  draw  the  carriages  with  am- 
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the  medium  of  the  lords  lieutenants,  in  the  diffc- 
rent  counties,  and  their  conduct  was  juftified   by  /™»' 

-  -  r     i  J    Accept*  of 

iome  ancient  precedents,    in  times  or  danger   anct  the  u^t  of 
invafion  5    but  no  exprefs   ftatute  could  be  pro-  ££££„  s 
duced  in  fupportof  the  meafure.     It  was,  therefore,  l628- 
voted  illegal  by  the  Long  Parliament  ;  and    fuch 
as  had  exercifed  any  powers  of  that  nature,  were 
declared  guilty  of  delinquency, 

Charles,  not  contented  with  the  exercife  of  lu-  10.  Mono- 

n       j         i         i  polics. 

crative  prerogatives,    on  very   flender  legal  pre- 
tences, had  alfo,  rafhly,  endeavoured  to  raife  mo- 
ney, in  oppofhion  to  the  exprefs  words,  or  at  Ieaft3 
in  evident  contrariety  to  the  ipirit  of  a  recent  fta- 
tute.    It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a  law  was 
was  palled  anno   1624,  by   which  ail  monopolies 
were    prohibited  :  but  an  exception  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  favour  of  new  inventions  ;  under  which 
flight  pretence,  the  former  grievance  was  renewed^ 
and  the  kingdom  again  filled  with  exclufive  patents, 
to  the  ruin  of  induflry  and  commerce.     Not  only 
fait,  foap,  leather,  and  other  ufeful  articles  were 
put  under  harm  reftriftions;  but  grants  were  made 
out  for  gauging  red-  herrings,  for  marking  butter 
cafks,  and  for  gathering  rags  Y.     The  king,  afraid 
of  the  confequences,  or  afhamed  of  having  adopt- 
ed fuch  ridiculous  expedients  for  raifing  money, 
abolifhed  about  thirty  of  thefe  deftruclive  patents, 
when  he  undertook  the  firft  expedition  againft  Scot- 
land.    But  the  people  were  not  fatisfled  with  a  par- 

y  Stevens,  p.  285,  284. 
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Revenue  of    tial  diminution  ;  and  the  lone  parliament  had  no 

1?       i      j 

fnm'the  fooner  afiembled,  than  it  annulled  all  the  remain- 
&'iw$>f  *n§  mon°P°^es  >  anc*  as  a  proof  of  how  much  they 
smart  to  the  detefted  fo  illegal  a  meafure,  expelled  at  once  fuch 

Revelation  r   .  .  . 

i(;  o.  of  its  members  as  were  at  all  concerned  in  them2. 
It  is  faid,  that  Charles  had  raifed,  by  thefe  patents, 
about  £.200,000,  of  which  (according  to  Claren- 
don) fcarcely  £.  1500  came  into  the  king's  coffers. 

n.  Loans,  It  is  natural  to  conjecture,  that  a  prince,  reduc- 
ed to  fuch  neceffities  as  Charles  experienced,  would 
purfue  the  ancient  practice  of  exacting  compulfive 
loans  from  his  fubjects ;  and,  indeed,  as  early  as 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  letters,  under  the 
privy  feal,  were  fent  to  the  weahhieft  perfons  in 
the  kingdom,  demanding  the  loan  of  certain  fums, 
in  proportion  to  their  fuppofed  ability  ;  and  promif- 
ing  to  repay  the  money  that  was  borrowed,  in  the 
ipace  of  eighteen  months*.  About  £.200,000 
was  raifed  by  this  unpopular  expedient.  Anno 
1626,  the  loan  of  .£.100,000  was  demanded  from 
the  city  of  London,  which  it  had  the  fpirit  to  re- 
fbfe.  Nor  did  the  old  plan  of  a  benevolence,  at- 
tempted at  the  fame  time,  prove  more  fucccfsful. 
But  the  boldeft  meafure  of  that  nature,  was  the  ex- 
acting of  a  general  loam  Four  fubfidies,  and  three 
fifteenths,  had  been  voted  by  Charles's  fecond  par- 
liament. A  fudden  diffolution,  however,  prevent- 
ed the  grant  from  paffinginto  a  law  j  and  the  king, 
inftead  of  calling  a  new  parliament,  refolved  to 

z  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  374.  a  Stevens,  p.  274. 

demand 
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demand  thofe  very  fubfidies  from  the  people  under  f™^ 
the  name  of  a  loan.     The  mod  violent  and  arbi-  fr°m'be  . 

Acceflion  of 

trary  meafures  were  made  ufe   of  to  compel  the  *j*  #*/«*/ 

r  .  .  .,          ,  Stuart  lo  t,n 

payment.  Such  as  refined  were  impnloned  >  were 
loaded  with  a  number  of  ibldiers  illegally  quartered 
upon  them  j  and  by  various  other  opprefflons,  were 
made  fenfible  of  the  king's  anger  and  refentment  b. 

The  partiality  of  that  able  hiftorian  Hume,  in  v  Extor- 
favour  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  is  not  a  little  con- 
fpicuous,  in  his  calling  the  moft  illegal  extortions, 
by  the  fofter  name  of  irregular  levies  of  money  c. 
But  however  acts  of  tyranny  may  be  palliated  by 
ingenious  men,  yet  they  will  dill  appear  to  the  im- 
partial and  the  unprejudiced,  in  their  real  colours. 
Charles  had  ventured  to  threaten  the  Commons,  if 
he  was  not  furniflied  with  fupplies  in  a  legal  man- 
ner, that  he  ihould  be  obliged  to  try  new  councils*  -y 
or,  in  other  words,  would  raife  money  without 
their  authority  ;  and  a  commifTion  was  iflued  ac- 
cordingly, appointing  thirty-three  commifTioners 
to  meet,  and  concert  among  thcmfelves,  the  me- 
thods of  levying  money  by  taxes,  or  by  other 
means,  <c  where"  (in  the  words  of  the  commiffion) 
<c  form  muft  be  difpenfed  with,  rather  than  the 
"  fubftance  loft."  The  intention  evidently  was> 
to  contrive  the  means  of  railing  money  by  prero- 

b  Many  of  the  lower  people  were  compelled  to  enlift  as  fol- 
diers,  or  feamen  ;  and  Glanville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
forced  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the  navy,  for  having  refufed  to 
contribute.  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  230. 

c  Hume,  vol.  vi»  p,  295.  d  Ibid.  p.  2ji.  248. 
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of    gative  alone".     In  confequence  of  a  fpirited  appli- 
2          'cation  from   the  Houfe  of  Commons,  this   com- 
mifiion  was  annulled  :  but  it  clearly  proves  in  what 
&»art  to  the  manner  the  king  would  have  reigned,  had  his  power 

Devolution       .  ...... 

been  equal  to  his  inclination. 

Though  this  commiffion  was  cancelled,  yet  it 
did  not  prevent  Charles  from  purfuing  many  arbi- 
trary meafures,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  his 
/ubjecls.  Large  fees  were  annexed  to  new  invent- 
ed offices.  Every  county  was  obliged  to  maintain 
a  mutter-  mailer,  appointed  by  the  crown,  for  ex- 
ercifmg  the  militia.  The  vintners  were  driven,  by 
the  terrors  of  fines  and  profecutions,  to  fubmit  to 
an  illegal  impofuion  upon  all  the  wine  they  retail- 
ed. An  ancient  duty  for  furnilhing  the  foldiery 
with  coat  and  conduct-money,  which  had  long  been 
abolimed,  was  revived.  It  was  intended  to  coin 
bafe  money,  and  to  circulate  it  by  proclamation. 
Heavy  fines  were  impofed  in  the  flat-  chamber,  and 
high  commifTion  courts.  Sir  David  Fowles  was 
fined  j£.  5000  for  diffuading  a  friend  from  com- 
pounding with  the  commiffioners  of  knighthood. 
Thirty  thoufand  pounds  were  exa&ed  from  thofe 
'  who  had  trefpaffed  upon  an  obfolete  law  againft 
converting  arable  lands  into  pafture.  Encroach- 
ments on  the  king's  forefts  were  punifhed  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner.  Proclamations  were  iilued,  command- 
ing the  nobility  and  gentry  to  retire  to  their  coun- 
Uy  feats,  and  not  to  fpend  their  time  idly  in  Lon- 


fj  vol.  vi«  p,  218.  and  257. 

don  : 
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don  :    if  convifted  of  tranfgreffing  this  arbitrary  £^ 
regulation,  they  were  feverely  mulded  by  the  flar-  ^'*< 
chamber.     It  was  contended,    that  proclamations  M,  5- 
had  equal  authority  with  laws ;  and  iuch  as  ven-       r        ' 
tared  to  difobey  them,  were  heavily  fined,  and,  in 
fome    inftances,  condemned  to   the   pillory f.     In 
fhort,  more  tyrannical  fteps  could  hardly  be  taken 
by  the  greateft  defpot  on  earth. 

Of   all   the  unpopular  expedients   adopted  by 
Charles,  to  raife  money  without  the  confcnt  of  par- 
liament, the  only   one  that  had  any  pretenfiona  to 
legality,  was  that  by  which,  in  imitation  of  prece- 
dents, taken  notice  of  in  the   former  part  of  this 
work,    perfons  poflefied  of  a  certain  income,  in 
land,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  order  of  knight- 
hood.    By  a  law,  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
a  knight's  fee  was  fixed  at  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  raifed  to  forty 
pounds.     The  law,  though  not  repealed,  had  noc 
been  enforced  for  many  years,  and  was  almoft  for- 
gotten5.    But  Charles  was  refolved  to  revive  any 
act  from  which  profit  might  be  derived  -,  and  it  is 
laid,  that  by  compounding  with  fome,  and  fining 
others  who  refufed  to  appear  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  mandate,  about  £.  100,000  was  exaclc 
It  was  thought,  however,    not  a  little   opprefllve, 
that  the  great  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money  fhouU 

f  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  296.     Macaulay,  vol.  ii,  p,  2i3, 
£  Naunton's  Fragmeiua  Regalia,  p.  4, 
h  Stevens,  p.  275. 
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not  be  confidered,  and  that  thofe  poflefTed  of  fo 
fmall  an  income  as  forty  pounds  a  year,  mould  be 
obliged  to  accept  of  an  honour  they  were  unable 
to  fupport.  The  letter  of  the  law  might  be  againft 
them,  but  its  fpirit  was  evidently  in  their  favour. 

There  is  alfo  the  flrongefl  reafon  to  believe,  that 
Charles  was  determined  to  take  any  Hep,  that  am- 
bition or  tyranny  could  diftate,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  legal  trammels  of  a  limited  government.  It 
is  known,  that  a  comrnifiion  was  granted,  and  even 
money  remitted  to  Germany,  for  the  purpofe  of 
railing  a  thoufand  horfe,  to  be  tranfported  into 
England.  It  is  urged,  in  extenuation,  that  the 
number  was  too  fmall  for  eflablifhing  a  defpotic  go- 
vernment in  this  country.  But  though  the  force 
was  apparently  trifling,  yet  the  king  might  eafily 
have  added  a  formidable  body  of  foot  to  thefe  fo- 
reign mercenaries  ;  and  thus  have  been  enabled  to 
levy  thofe  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which,  itisfaid, 
he  intended  to  impofe  by  his  own  authority  !.  This 
dangerous  Tneafure  was  prevented  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  parliament11. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  difputed,  that  Charles  might 
have  got  over  all  his  difficulties,  if  it  had  not  been  ^ 

J  Ruih.  vol.  i.  p.  612. 

k  Comm.  Journals,  vol.  Ii.  p.  135.  5th  May  1641.  Re- 
folved  upon  the  Quefiicn,  that  this  Houfe  doth  declare,  that 
whofoever  {hall  give  any  council  or  afliftance,  or  join  in  any  man- 
ner of  way  to  bring  any  foreign  force  into  the  kingdom,  .unlefs 
it  be  by  command  of  his  Majefty,  with  the  conient  of  both 
Houfes  in  parliament,  (hall  be  adjudged,  and  reputed  a  public 
enemy  to  the  King  and  Kingdom. 

for 
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for  the  war  he  rafhly  entered  into  with  his  fubjects 
in  Scotland.  It  appears,  that  his  revenue,  from  fr™ 
1637,  to  1641  inclufive,  amounted,  communibus 
annis,  to  £.895,819  :  5,  of  which,  however, 
£.210,493  :  17  :  4,  arofe  from  (hip-money,  and 
other  illegal  exactions1.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  fully  adequate  to  the  ordinary  expences  of  the 
crown,  though  it  could  not  defray  the  charges  of 
war,  and  other  burthenlbme  contingencies. 

When  the  fatal  conteft,  between  the  king  and  his  s«rp'->« 
parliament,  was  at  lad  brought  to  the  decifion  of  'Sneat 
the  fword,  he  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding refources  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces. 
The  capital,  and  the  wealthier!  part  of  the  king- 
dom, fupported  the  parliament  ;  and  the  only  mo- 
ney that  he  could  raife,  was  by  pawning  the  jewels 
of  the  crown  ;  by  melting  down  the  plate  of  the 
two  univerfuies,  which  they  generoufly  fent  him  ; 
and  afterwards  by  imitating  the  example  of  his  op- 
ponents in  levying  afTeflments,  and  even  exciies, 
in  thofe  diftricts  where  his  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged. But  the  voluntary  contributions  of  thofc 
who  adhered  to  the  crown  were  his  principal  re- 
fource.  It  is  faid,  that  the  marquis  of  Worcefler 
alone,  fupplied  the  king  with  £.  100^0005  and  the 
exertions  of  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  who  de- 
voted his  whole  fortune  to  the  fuppori:  of  the  royal 
caufe,  were  no  lefs  remarkable  m. 

Among  the  other  taxes  inforced  by  this  mo- 


Coma.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  150.        m  Stevens,  p.  288. 
*A-  ii  arch, 


cards. 
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narch,  onedeferves  to  Be  mentioned  on  account  of 

England  . 

f™m  the       its  fingulanty,  namely,  a  tax  upon  cards.     Every 
™hf/   Pa°k  was  ordered  to  be  fealedy  by  an  officer  ap- 


Pointed  f°r  tnat  purpofe,  previoufly  to  its  being 
1688.          fold.     The  tax  was  far  from  being  high,  nor  was 
it  in  itfelf  exceptionable  ,•  but  it  met  with  fome  op- 
pofition  on  account  of  its  illegality  n. 
Com.  yj^  additional  quantity  of  fpecie  coined  c; 

the  reign  of  Charles,  when  compared  to  that  of  his 
immediate  predecefTors,  is  a  ftrong  proof  how  ra- 
pidly the  wealth"  and  commerce  of  England  were 
increafing.  It  is  computed  by  Folkes,  that  during 
his  reign  £.  12,096,220  fterling  was  coined  in  gold 
and  filver  ;  a  greater  fum  than  during  the  two 
reigns  of  James  and  Elizabeth.  But  authors  have, 
in  general,  omitted  to  remark,  that  Spain  fent 
confiderable  quantities  of  bullion  to  be  coined  in 
our  mint,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  Flan- 
ders j  and  the  property  of  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  natives  of  this  country.  They  had  only  the 
profit  of  the  coinage,  and  the  benefit  of  the  tranf- 
portation  °. 

petition  of        This  reign  is  diftinpuifbed  by  the  famous  peti- 
jn^iit.  . 

tion  of  right  having  pafTed  into  a  law  ;  the  object 

of  which  was  to  procure  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
mod  important  privileges  of  the  nation.  Among 
the  other  articles  which  it  contained,  fome  of  which 
are  of  fuch  moment  as  to  have  produced  almoft  a 
total  revolution  in  the  nature  of  our  government  ; 

»  Ruth.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

0  Walker's  Hill.  Indepeftd.  part  ii.  p.  193. 

there 
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there  is  one  cbufe  by  -.vhich  it  is  particularly  de- 
clared,  ct  (  ij'"c>  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 

"  or  fuch  like  charge,  (hall  be  exadled  without 
«  commencement,  by  aft  of  parliament*.''  Since 
this  enabled,  thefe  ancient 

modes  of  extortion  have  never  been  revived. 

The  fatal  cataftrophe  of  this  monarch's  reign, 
is  too  well  kno-.vn  to  require  hiring  mentioned.  In 
juftice,  however,  to  Charles,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  was  natural  fora  prince,  like  him,  educated 
with  hiph  notions  of  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  li-pported  by  the  example  of  his  predecefTors, 
and  ignorant  that  a  monarchy  could  exift  under  fuch 
limitations  as  parliament  wifhed  to  eftabliih,  gra- 
dually to  fail  into  that  train  of  conduct  which  he 
unfortunately  purfued.  Indeed,  when  once  fufpi- 
cicns  and  jealoufies  arife,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay, 
to  what  lengths  the  mod  refpectable  characters  may 
be  hurried,  amidil  the  heat  of  party,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  inteftine  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  ncceffary  to  obfcrve,  in  behalf  of  thofe 
illuftrious  patriots  who  firft  refilled  th.e  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  crown,  that  whilft  a  Pym,  a  Hamb- 
den,  and  an  Efiex,  conducled  the  oppofition  in  par- 
liament, though  they  demanded  rather  harm,  con- 
ceffions,  yet  that  they  (till  had  the  eftablifnment  of 
a  limited  monarchy  in  view.  The  fide  to  which 
they  leaned,  that  of  liberty,  was  founded  on  the 

P  17  Car,  I.  cap.  41.  An  attempt  was  made  at  a  forced  loan 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  iee  his  letter  to  the  Bank,  3Cth  November  1796, 
(Parl.  Debates,  anno  1796-7.  vol.  i.  p.  276)  but  it  proved 
abortive. 

VOL   i.  T  moft 
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£™%"e/f  moft  noble,    and    the  moft  generous   principles. 

from  the  They  knew  well,  that  advantage  muft  be  taken  of 

theHwjkof  the  exifling  circumftances  in  their  favour  ;  that  fuch 


another  opportunity  might  never  again  recur;  and 
l6S8>  that  the  crown  flood  a  better  chance  of  adding  to 
its  prerogative,  than  the  people  to  their  privileges. 
As  to  the  violences  of  an  after-period,  the  trial  of 
the  king,  his  condemnation  and  death,  and  the 
eftablifhment  of  military  defpotifm  under  Crorn- 
well,  they  took  place  when  thefe  patriots  were  no 
more  ;  when  civil  government  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
when  England  lay  at  the  mercy  of  an  ignorant,  fa- 
natical, and  defperate  foldicry,  headed  by  a  daring, 
artful,  and  profligate  ufurper. 


The  Commonwealth. 

Under  this  general  name,  it  is  propofed  to  com- 
prehend, the  various  republican  and  military  fyftems 
of  government,  which  took  place  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  to  the  reftoration  :  An 
sera,  during  which  the  public  expences  were  very 
great,  and  indifputably  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
former  period  in  our  hiftory.  Even  before  the  war 
broke  out,  parliament  found  it  neceflary  to  provide 
a  confiderable  fupply,  for  difbanding  the  troops 
which  the  king  had  raifed  for  the  reduction  of 
Scotland  -,  and  to  vote  £.850  a  day,  for  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  Scotch  army,  to  prevent  its  plun- 
dering the  northern  counties  of  England,  of  which 
it  was  then  in  pofleffion.  Three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  alfo,  were  granted  to  the  Scots,  as  a  reward 

for 
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for  their  brotherly  afllftancc'.     But  thefe  were  in-  *"*>*< 

11  England 

confiderable  fums,    when  compared  to  the  heavy  from  the 
charges  which  were  afterwards  incurred. 


Stua-t  to  the 

Rev-Julio* 

1688. 


Expences. 

It  is  a  faying  attributed  to  Milton,  that,  as  a  re- 
public was  the  lead  expenfive,  it  was  confequently 
the  bed  of  governments  ;  nay,  that  the  trappings  of 
monarchy,  would  defray  all  the  charges  of  an  ordi- 
nary commonwealth.  The  hiftory  of  the  republic 
of  England,  does  by  no  means  juftify  this  obferva- 
tion* 

It  is  not  propofed,  however,  minutely  to  invefti- 
gate  the  expenccs  incurred  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth :  for,  it  is  impoffible  now  to  make  up 
an  accurate  ftatement  of  them,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  fluctuation  and  inftability  of  government, 
and  of  the  frauds  praclifed  by  thofe  to  whom  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  public  money  was  committed.  It  will 
be  Efficient  in  general,  to  remark  that  the  tedious 
and  bloody  conteft  which  parliament  carried  on 
againft  the  crown,  was  attended  with  charges, 
perpetually  increafing,  in  proportion  as  the  armies 
became  more  numerous,  and  hoftilities  were  more 
extended  :  That  confiderable  expences  were  in- 
curred by  the  republic,  before  the  reduction  of 
Ireland  was  accomplifhed,  and  before  Scotland 

1  Mtcaulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  2*. 

T  a  (where, 
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(where,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  II. 
from  the       was  proclaimed   king,)  could  be  finally  lubdued  : 
tk'n»,f*0{f  That  fuccefsful  wars  were  carried  on  againft   the 
££!*«'*  Dutch,  who  were   obliged  to    crouch   under  the 
"'*•*•         fuperior  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  new  republic  i 
and  againft  the  enfeebled  monarchy  of  Spain,  from 
whom    two    important   pofTcfiions,    Jamaica   and 
Dunkirk,  were  conquered  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion   of   Cromwell  :  And   that,  even   in  time   of 
peace,  a  formidable   fleer,  and  a  numerous  army, 
were  maintained,  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
new  government  at  home,  and  to  render  it  more 
refpeclrable  abroad.  But  all  thefe  fervices,  however 
extenfive  and  important,  could  not  have  exhauded 
the  immenfe  treafures,  which,  from  various  fources, 
flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  republic. 


Hefources. 

When  the  long  parliament  afiembled,  no  idea 
was  entertained,  of  the  bloody  and  deftruflive  dif- 
turbances  which  afterwards  took  place.  It  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  levy  money,  conformably  to 
ancient  ufage  -,  and,  inftead  of  afTdlrnents,  and 
other  modes  of  exa&ion  afterwards  pracYifecl,  fix 
fubfidies,  and  a  poll-tax  equal  to  as  many  more, 
were  granted,  for  dilbanding  the  Englifh  and 
Scotch  armies,  who  then  raged  in  the  very  bowels 
of  the  kingdom.  The  produce  of  thefe  grants, 
however,  (for  they  were  given  at  different  times,) 

was 
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was  nor  confided  to  the  treafury,    but  was  ordered  *™™'f 
to  be  p.:id,  to  parliamentary  comoiiflioners  appoint-  from:beAc- 

,    -          ,          r         •    i  r  Cf/1™  cfthe 

ed  ior  that  fpecial  purpofe.  h,uje-f 

It  was  foon  difcovered,  that  the  difputes  between 
the  crown  and  parliament,  had  been  carried  to  fuch 
a  hcbht,  that  they  mull  unavoidably  proceed  to 

*         ,  .   .  contribu- 

-fome  tatal  extremities  ;  and  at  the  commencement  tiom. 
of  the  civil  war,  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  was 
fo  popular,  and  it  was  held  in  fuch  high  eflimation 
by  the  public,  that  incredible  fums  of  money  were 
raifed  by  voluntary  contribution.  The  plate  of 
almoft  every  inhabitant  in  London  was  brought  in, 
to  be  coined  for  its  fupport :  no  article,  however 
mean,  no  ornament,  however  valuable,  was  fpar- 
ed.  The  very  thimbles  and  bodkins  of  the  women 
were  not  withheld  :  every  one  was  anxious  to  main- 
tain, the  caufc  of  the  godly,  againft  the  king  and  the 
malignantsr. 

But  it  was  impofiible,  that  an  expenfive  war  Laad-t«. 
could  be  long  fupported,  upon  fo  (lender  a  founda- 
tion, as  the  temporary  fervour  of  the  people.  The 
parliament  therefore  refolved,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  better  fubfitlence  of  their  forces,  to  levy 
aflcffments  on  the  pcrfonal  and  landed  property  of 
the  people.  Thefc  afTcffments  varied,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  from  ^.35,000  to 
£.120,000  a  month.  They  were  found  fo  pro- 
ductive, and  in  every  refpeft  fo  much  iuperior  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  fubfidies,  that  under  the  de- 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  539,  540. 

T  3  nomination 
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nomination  of  a  land-tax,  they  have  fmce  formed 
from  the       a  very  confiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue. 

dcceffion  of 

theHoujcof  But  armies  muft  be  recruited  as  well  as  raifed; 
Revolution  and  for  that  purpofe,  a  very  fingular  import,  fuited 
1  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  was  laid  on  by  the  par- 

wcekiy  liament.  Every  perfon  was  obliged  to  retrench  a 
meal  a  week,  and  to  pay  the  money  thereby  faved 
into  the  public  treafury.  This  whimfical  tax  pro- 
duced £ .  608,400,  in  the  fix  years  during  which  it 
was  impofed  *. 

Excife.  To  the  long  parliament  we  owe  the  firft  eftablifh- 

ment  of  excifcs  in  this  country.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  the  famous  Pym  was  the  perfon  by  whom  the 
plan  was  originally  propofed.  It  was  at  firft  laid 
upon  liquors  only  ;  and  it  was  folemnly  declared, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  all  excifes  fhould  be 
abolifhed.  But  the  conteft  continuing  longer  than 
was  expedled,  this  obnoxious  mode  of  levying  mo- 
ney, was  extended  to  bread,  meat,  fait,  and  many 
other  necefiary  articles.  The  excife  on  bread  and 
meat  was  afterwards  repealed1. 

Cuftoms.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  confiderable 
additions  were  made  to  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms, 
by  duties  upon  coals  and  currants.  Four  millings 
a  chaldron  upon  coals,  levied  at  Newcaftle,  brought 
in  about  £.  50,000 u.  The  cuftoms  and  excife, 

8  Stevens,  p.  31910. 

«  Wtlker's  Hilt.  Prof.  p.  8.  part  ii.  p>  193,  247.     Black, 
vol.  i.  p.  318,  319,  320. 
•  Walker's  Hilt,  part  ii.  p.  150. 

not- 
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notwithstanding  the  dcftruftion  with  which  civil 
wars  are   neceflarily  accompanied,  had  become  fo  from 

J  cr          Acufjion  of 

productive,  that  Cromwell,  anno  1657,  was  o       -  /A,  #«,/<«/ 
ed   £.1,100,000  a  year  for  a  leafe  of  both  the 
branches.  l688' 

The  eftablimment  of  a  pod-office,  upon  a  pro- 
dudtive  and  permanent  footing,  was  principally 
owing  to  the  long  parliament.  By  their  attention, 
and  the  wifdom  of  their  regulations,  it  not  only 
yielded  £.  1  0,000  per  annumy  but  alfo  faved  an  an- 
nual expence  of  £.7000,  which  the  public  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  poftmafters. 
It  is  fingular,  that  the  fuccefs  with  which  this  mer- 
cantile project  has  been  attended,  mould  not  have 
encouraged  the  public  to  engage  in  other  plans  of 
a  fimilar  nature. 

When  the    parliament  took  the  entire  govern- 


. 

rogativei. 

ment  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  care 
was  taken  to  fequefter  the  public  revenue,  and  to 
appropriate  it  to  their  own  purpofes  :  nay,  the  pro- 
fits of  wardfhip,  fines  of  alienation,  and  other  feudal 
prerogatives,  though  fuppofed  to  be  infeparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  were  rigoroufly  exacted. 
Purveyance  alone  was  given  up,  a  ufelefs  privilege 
for  a  republic,  and  fo  generally  obnoxious,  that 
Charles  II.  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  the 
reiteration. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  patent  had  been  grant-  wine 
cd  by  the  crown,  for  the  fole  licenfing  of  inns  and  liceneei" 
alehoufes.     But  in  confequence  of  the  fpirited  in- 
terpofition  of  parliament,  this  monopoly  had  been 
T  4  annulled. 
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Revere  */•  annulled.     It  was   net,  however,  the   propriety  of 

Jf  H  <y/gns/ 

fnmtte       the  tax,  but  the   legality   or  the    impofidon,  with 
which  the  Commons  V.  According- 

othe  - 


^  ^ 

to  impofe.  The  tax,  it  was  imagined,  vvonKl  not 
oniy  prove  productive  in  rcfpect-to  income,  but 
would  alfo  operate  as  a  necefiary  rq-ulanon  of  the 
police  ;  by  preventing  improper  p  irom 

keeping  houfcs  open  for  die  reception  of  the  pub- 
lic. 


pubhccf  f  he  moft  popular  of  all  the  modes  which  par- 
liament purfued  for  raifjng  money,  was  that  of  fc- 
queflrating  the  income  of  certain  lucrative  offices, 
and  appbing  the  produce  for  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  not  known  what  particular  offices  were 
thus  appropriated  ;  buc  ic  appears,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  fifteen  years,  they  yielded  £,  850,000  :  conle- 
quently,  their  value  muft  have  amounted  to  about 
£  .  56,666  per  annum  . 

Crown  The   value  of  the  royal  domains,  as  well  as  of 

the  eftates  of  individuals,  was  not  a  little  diminifh- 
ed  by  ib  long  and  dcftrudlive  a  conteft  ;  yet 
parliament,  either  driven  to  it  by  its  neceffkles,  or 
defirous  of  abolifhing  every  vefiige  of  monarchy, 
and  in  hopes  that  it  would  never  be  re-e(lablifhed? 
difpofed  of  all  the  crown-lands,  and  eftates  belong- 
ing to  the  principality  of  Wales,  at  the  rare  of  ten 
years  purchafe.  Nay,  the  houfes,  furniture,  and 
other  perfonal  effects  belonging  to  the  king,  were 
fold  at  very  moderate  prices.  But  the  reftoration 
of  the  royal  family  made  tbefc  bargains  dearer  than 
was  expeclcd. 

The 
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The  aftive  part  which  the  bifhops,  and  the  clergy 
in  general  had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufe, 
naturally  drew  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  the  //'I// 
oppofice  party,  and  rendered  tht-ir  property  not  a  /^wl2 
little  infecurc  when  the  parliament  became  fuccefs-  '"8  • 


ful*.  But  the-  fyfterri  of  diminifhing  the  opulence  church 
of  the  church,  was  carried  to  much  greater  lengths  lafld$* 
than  had  ever  been  apprehended.  Not  only  the 
*  of  the  bifbops,  and  of  the  deans  and  chapters, 
but  even  the  rcclory.  and  glebe  lands,  were  fold, 
fomc  ac  ten,  and  others  at  twelve  years  purch<fe. 
The  t\thes  alfo  were  fcqueftrated  for  the  ufc  of  the 
ftatey;  and,  inftead  of  fetclcd  minifters,  fome  wild 
enthufiafts  propofed,  to  have  lecturers  wandering 
about  the  country,  in  the  primitive  manner  of  the 
apoftolic  times,  whole  falaries  would  prove  but  lit- 
tle burthenfome  to  the  public  exchequer. 

The  victorious  party,  as  is  ufual  in  civil  wars,  piunderof 
adopted  every  means  in  their  power,  toditr.inifh  the 
wealih,  and  to  punifh  the  fuppofrd  guilt  and  offences 
of  their  adverfarics.  The  prifoncrs  dvcy  took,  if  par- 
ticularly obnoxious,  were  put  to  death  j  it  otner- 
wife,  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  ranfoms  tor  ob- 

*  On  the  ?d  of  April  1650,  a  commiflion  wasiffued,  to  en- 
quire upon  oalh,  h'to  the  number  and  yearly  value  of  all  rec- 
tories, vicarages,  &JV.  purfuant  to  an  adt  made  June  8,  1649. 
The  originals  a:e  laia  10  have  been  burned  ;  but  tnere  is  one 
copy  in  the  Rolls  cnapel,  and  another  at  the  archbiihop's  li- 
brary at  Lambeth,  in  eighteen  thick  folio  volumes*  Hutchins's 
Porfetfhire,  Introd.  p.  39. 

/  Walker's  Hift.  part  ii.  p.  198. 

i*  taining 
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|r/wc/    ta*ninS  their  liberty.     It  is  faid,  that  under  colour 
from the       of  malignancy,    about  one-half  of  the  perfonal, 
theHo"jetf   as   well  as  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  was  fe- 
R^0nbe  queftrated,  and   either  fold   at  low  prices,  to  the 
1688.         friends  of  thofe    who  were   in   power,    or   heavy 
""  compofitions  were   demanded,    if  reflored  to  the 
original  proprietors2.     Compulfive  loans  were  alfo 
exacted  from  heart  malignant s>  or  perfons  fufpected 
of  fecretly  favouring  the  royal  caufe.     Indeed,  the 
miferable  individuals  who  we.re  comprehended  in 
that  defcription,  were   compelled  to  furnifh  fuch 
fums  of  money,  by  way  of  loan,  as  were  often  at- 
tended with  utter  ruin  to  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies. 

Extortion?.  Under  fo  military  and  tyrannical  a  government, 
a  variety  of  opprefllve  exactions  mud  necefTarily 
have  taken  place.  Among  many  others,  that  of 
free  quarter  was  particularly  complained  of.  The 
foldiers  were  billeted  upon  private  houfesj  paid  no- 
thing for  their  maintenance  j  were  fpies  upon  the 
actions  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  were  quartered  ; 
and  though  guilty  of  the  mod  mocking  abufes, 
their  crimes  were  only  fubject  to  the  cognizance  of 
their  own  officers ;  no  civil  court,  or  magiftrate, 
daring  to  interfere  *.  But  when  Cromwell  afTum- 
ed  the  government  of  the  flate,  a  general  fyflem  of 
oppreffion  was  for  fome  time  put  in  practice  *. 


Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  93. 

Walker's  Hift.  part  i.  p.  65,  66,  67, 

Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  244. 

The 
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The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  twelve  dif- 
tricts,  each  of  which  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  a 
major  general,  who  was  empowered  to  levy  any 
tax  the  Protector  thought  proper  to  impofe.  An  St 

0          r       r  Revolution 

edict  was  iflued,  commanding  the  exaction  of  the  1688. 
tenth  penny  from  all  the  royal  party ;  and  this  op- 
prcflive  tax,  known  by  the  name  of  decimation*, 
Cromwell's  military  fubftitutes  very  rigoroufly  en- 
forced. The  whole  country  was  expofed  to  their 
extortions  ;  hardly  any  diftinction  was  made  -,  nor 
were  the  firmed  friends  to  the  exifting  government 
always  exempted. 

The  regular  and  permanent  income  of  England,  Amountof 
during  the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  was  about 
£.1,517,274:  17  :  i.  Scotland,  then  fubject  to 
the  fame  government,  yielded  £.  143,652  :  n  :  n  ; 
and  Ireland  £.  207,790  making,  in  all,  the  fum  of 
£.  1,868,7 19  :  9".  But  if  all  the  exactions  which  were 
extorted  from  the  people  at  that  time  were  accumu- 
lated, they  would  amount  to  a  fum  almoft  incredible. 
It  is  aflerccd,  in  a  treatife,  printed  anno  1647,  that 
in  four  years,  £.17,5 12,400,  or  about  £.4,378,100 
fer  annum  were  raifcd  •.  Walker  afTerts,  that  in 
five  years,  forty  millions  had  been  collected  fj  but 

•  Walker's  Hid,  part  iv.  p.  27. 

*  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  627,  &c. 

r  London's  account,  or  ^  calculation  of  the  arbitrary  taxa- 
tions within  the  lines  of  communication,  during  four  years  of 
the  war,  printed  tnno  1647. 

'Hilt.  p.  8. 

this 
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i 

jrfc**^  ^Jis^ecms  to  be  a  confide rable  exaggeration1.  The 

/ron,  the  following  account  contains  as  full  a  ftaet ment  of  the 

thtthuje'cf  rVioney  levied,  during  this  whole  period,  as  can  now 

IwL,!*  ^  procured. 

i6SS. 


ABSTRACT  of  the   Money  raifed  in   England 
from  Nov.  3,  1640,  to  Nov.  5,  1659. 

Six  fubfidie?,  at  £ .  t;o,eco  each  _£.     300,000 

Poll  money  and  afieffments,  to  difband  the  Scotch 

and  Englifh  armies               -                            -  800,000 
Voluntary  contributions  for  the  fupport  of  the  good 

cauie  agaii'.ft  rmligiiants                -                -  300,000 

Ditto,  for  the  relief  of  the  Irifn  proteftants  iso,ooo 
Land -tsx,  or  various  afTefTments,  for  the   mainte- 
nance of  the  army                                                   32,172,321 

Excife  for  fixteen  years,  at  £.  500,000^  annum  8,000,000 
Tunnageand  poundage  for  i9ytars,  at  ^.  400,000 

a  year  7,600,000 

Duty  on  coals            -  850,000 

Ditto,  on  currents  51,000 

Poftage  cf  letters                 -  301,000 

Weekly  meal  for  fix  years  608,400 

Court  of  wards,  and  other  feudal  prerogatives  1,400,000 

Wine  licences  3 1 2, 200 

Vintner's  delinquency  4,000 

Offices  fequeflered  for  the  public  fervice  850,000 

Carried  over  -        £ .  53,728,921 


*  It  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  Walker's  exaggeration,  that  the 
author  of  the  treatife  above-mentioned,  (called  London's  Ac- 
count,) who  makes  out  his  calculations  in  the  moft  unfavour- 
able manner  to  the  parliament,  mould  Hate  the  firft  four  years 
at  only  feventecn  millions. 

Scquef- 
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Brought  forward        £'$2>72%>921 
Sequeflr.itions  of  the  lands  of  bithops,  deans,  and 

inferior  clerpy,  for  four  years                  -  3,528,632 
Tenths  of  all  the  clergy,  and  other  exa&ions  from                        '/*'  Honfe  *f 

Stuart  to  the 

the  church                                          -              -  1,600,320 
Sale  of  church  lands                                                       10035,663   1688. 

Fee  farm  rents  for  twelve  years  2,963,176 
Other  rents  belonging  to  the  cr  ,vn,  and  the  prin- 

icv  of  Wales  376,000 
Sale  of  the  crown  lands  and  principality  (£  .  1  20,000 

per  annum]                   -                                       -  1,  200,000 
Ditto  of  forefl  lands  and  houfes,  &c.  belonging  to 

the  king                   -                      -  656,000 
Sequeliraticns  of  the  eftates  and  compoficions  with 

private  individuals  in  England                         -  4,564,986 

Competitions  with  delinquents  in  Ireland  >,ooo 

Sale  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents  in  England  2,2^5,000 

l)'ttoof  Irilh  lands                              -              -  1,322,500 

Ranfom  of  captives                     •                     -  102.000 

New  River  water                                                       -  8,000 


*  In  the  account  which  Stevens  gives  us  of  the  money  raifed 
during  this  period,  there  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  miftakes. 
He  dates  the  fix  fubfidies  at  £.600,000,  though  they  only  pro- 
duced £.  300,000.  See  Walker,  p.  7.  Tannage  and  pound- 
age he  calculates  only  at  thd'rate  of  £.300,000  a  year,  though 
it  often  exceeded  £ .  500,000,  and,  at  a  medium,  mull  have 
been  jT.  400,000  ;  and  in  the  whole  account,  there  is  a  flrange 
confufion  between  income  and  exper.ces.  Thus  there  is  ftated, 
in  the  account  of  the  money  raifed,  the  charge  of  juftice,  and 
the  fums  voted  to  the  members  of  the  houfe,  and  given  them 
by  way  of  free  gift.  The  fir  ft  voluntary  contribution  (omitted 
by  Stevens)  is  put  down  only  at  £.  300,0^0,  though  probably 
more  productive. 

See  accouat  at  the  end  of  the  abflraft  from  the  Harleian  mif- 
ce&aojr. 

This 
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Kntnue  Of  This  is  the  bcft  information  which  it  is  at  pre- 
fromThe  fent  pofllble  to  obtain,  with  regard  to  the  money 
&«ffi°**f  ievied  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth :  from 

tits  rlouje  of 

Stuart  to  the  which   it  appears,  that  during;  the   ftiort  period  of 

Re-volution 

1688.  nineteen  years,  above  eighty  millions  muft  have 
been  raifed,  and  confequently,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, about  £.4,385,850  fcr  annum-,  but  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  that  immenfe  treafure,  was  either 
lavifhed  by  parliament  upon  its  own  members,  or 
was  fraudulently  embezzled. 

penfions  By  the  old  law  of  parliament,  every  member 
was  entitled  to  receive  wages  from  the  place  he 
reprefented,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  journey, 
and  the  expences  incurred  during  his  refidence  in 
the  capital.  But  the  members  d)f  the  long  parlia- 
ment, when  it  afTumed  the  government  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  applying  to  their  refpe&ive 
conftituents,  voted  to  each  member,  for  his  own 
private  ufe,  at  firft  four  pounds  a  week,  and  after- 
wards, it  is  faid,  diftributed  among  themfelves,  out 
of  the  public  treafury,  about  £.  300,000  a  year k. 
Nay,  under  the  pretence  of  rewarding  the  godly 
for  their  fervices  in  the  good  caufe,  unbounded 
largefles  were  beftowed.  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker, 
received  £.6000  at  once,  bcfides  offices  to  the 
amount  of  £.  7,730  a  year.  Bfadlhaw,  prefident  of 
the  high  court  of  juftice,  by  whom  the  king  was  con- 
demned, had  the  prefent  of  an  eftate  worth  £.1000 
a  year,  and  the  king's  houfe  at  Eltham,  for  the 
pare  he  toJk  in  that  memorable  tranfadlion  ; 

h  Walker's  Hift.  Pref.  p.  3. 

and 
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and  in  free  gifts  to  the  faints,  the  fum  of  £.679,800 


England 

was  publicly  expended  '.  from  the 

The  parliament  is  alfo  accufed,  of  fufftring  the  ag-'£ 
moft  enormous  frauds  to  be  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity.     Inftead  of  the  public  accounts  being  ex- 
amined  at  the  Exchequer,  where  peculation  could  Pub:ic  ~ 
with  difficulty   efcape  detection,  every  branch  of  frauds- 
the  revenue,  and  every  article  of  expence,  was  in- 
truded to  committees  of  the  houfe,  who  appropri- 
ated  whatever  fum  they  thought  proper  to  their 
own  private  ufe  k.     By  thefe  frauds,  the  parliament 
was  difabled  from  paying  the  army  regularly.     Its 
arrears  amounted  to  £.331^000,  and  that  mutiny, 
which  proved  the  principal  fource  of  Cromwell's 
exaltation,  was  owing  to  the  indignation  with  which 
the  troops  faw  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, rioting  in  wealth,  procured  by  public  plunder, 
whilft  they,  who  had  fought   their  battles,  could 
hardly  provide  themfelves  with  fubfiftence.     They 
loudly  complained,    <c  that   parliament   beftowed 
<c  upon  its  own  members  £.1000  a  week  out  of 
<f  the  public  treafury,    whilft  the    foldiers  wants 
<c  were  great,  and  the  people  in  the  utmoft  necef- 
"  fity1." 

We  arc  told  that  Cromwell  expended  /.  60,000  secret  Intel- 

„.  -  n  ligence., 

a  year  in  procuring  intelligence  -,  a   circumlrance 
which  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and  contributed 

1  Walker's  Hid.  partii.  p.  151.  252.  Parti,  p.  143.  149. 
166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  &c.  and  part  ii.  p.  192.  206. 
209.  248.  Stevens,  p.  294. 

*  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  92.         l  Walker's  Hift.  part  ii.  109. 

much 
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*sve?*ej  °f   much  to  the  character  he  has  obtained  for  political 

Jc,  norland  ' 

/>,«  -A*        ability  :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  fpent  more 

"on  of       .  .  r  i        I  l_  !•••!• 

tbrHou.e-.f  m  procuring  penonal  than  public  intelligence. 
r'J^  Indeed,  furroi'nded  as  he  was  with  many  powerful 

2583.  ancj  dcfperate  enemies,  fuch  arts  were  the  only 
means  by  which  his  fafety  could  in  any  degree  be 
fecured. 

Debts  of  the  It  is  faid,  that  the  parliament  left  about  £.  500,000 
in  the  treafury,  and  (tores  to  the  value  of  £.joo,ooo, 
when  its  authority  was  abolifhed  by  Cromwell  ;  yet 
yet  fuch  was  the  expence  of  his  adrniniftration,  that 
he  died  indebted  to  the  amount  of  £.  2,474,290. 
It  principally,  however,  confided  in  arrears  to  the 
army  and  navy,  and  therefore  was  paid  even  after 
the  rtfloration. 

General  fur-  During  Cromwell's  adminiR  ration,  it  was  pro- 
poled  to  take  a  general  furvey  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, in  imitation  of  thar  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V1IL  It  was  begun  in  London,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  certain  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, to  inquire  upon  oath,  and  certify  the  improved 
^aliie  of  every  marts  eft  ate  >  loth  real  and  perfonal™. 
But  the  attempt  was,  after  all,  given  up  :  indeed 
when  thofe  who  were  in  power  exacted,  what  money 
they  thought  proper,  under  any  pretence,  however 
frivolous,  as  delinquency,  malignancy,  &c.  it  was 
hardly  neceflary  to  be  at  the  trouble,  of  inveftigating 
the  wealth  and  ability  of  individuals,  for  the  fake  of 
any  regular  fyftem  of  taxation. 

ffl  Walker's  Hift.  part  ii.  p.  185. 
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Revenue  of 

England 
fr'jm  the 
AcceJJion  of 

CHARLES    II.  %£**. 

Revolution 
1688. 

The  reftoration,  however  pafiionately  defired  by  < 

the  people,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  attended 
with  confiderable  advantages  to  the  public,  from 
the  re-eftablimment  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 
and  the  deftruction  of  anarchy  and  military  ufur- 
pation,  was  neverthelefs  far  from  being  accompa- 
nied with  all  thofe  beneficial  confequences  that 
might  naturally  have  been  expected.  The  diffo- 
lute  character  of  Charles  II.,  the  bigotry  of  his 
brother  James,  by  whofe  advice  public  affairs  were 
principally  conducted,  and  the  jealoufy  of  fuch  as 
were  ftill  tinctured  with  republican  principles,  which 
led  them  to  view  every  meafure  of  the  court  with 
fufpicion  and  difgufl,  rendered  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  neither  happy  at  home,  nor  honourable 
abroad.  But  the  conclufion  of  it,  when  he  fub- 
mitted  to  be  the  tool  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when  he  de- 
termined to  govern  without  affembling  any  parlia- 
ment, and  when  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
court,  that  it  was  better  for  a  king  of  England,  to 
be  the  penfioner  of  France,  than  controlled  by  five 
hundred  of  his  own  infolent  fubjects,  bore  but  lit- 
tle refemblance  indeed,  to  the  legal  administration, 
of  the  limited  fovereign  of  a  free  people. 

The  materials  with  which  we  are  furnifhed  by 
hiftorians,  and  by  the  public  records,  with  refpect 
to  this  monarch's  income  and  expenditure,  are  fo 

VOL.  i.  u  numerous, 
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Revenue  of    numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  concife,  and 
f^ntiie       at  the  fame  time  an  accurate  view  of  the  fubjed. 

jiccejfion  of 
the  Houje  of 
Stuart  to  the 
Revolution 
1688. 

Expences. 

The  expences  he  incurred  were  either  permanent 
or  incidental. 

i.  Perma-  During  the  reign  of  Charles,  we  firft  perceive 
pence""  what  may  be  called  a  legal  and  regular  peace  efta- 
blimment,  for  ever  fmce  the  reftoration,  it  has 
been  thought  neceilary  to  provide,  even  in  time,  of 
peace,  for  the  national  prote&ion  and  defence ; 
and  hence  have  arifen,  permanent  naval,  military, 
and  ordnance  expences. 

The  navy.  The  navy,  at  this  period,  required  about 
/.  300,000  a  year,  exclufively  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  time  of  war,  and  occafional  grants  from  parlia- 
ment. But  this,  though  a  confiderablc  part  of 
Charles's  revenue,  was  hardly  fufficient  to  preferve 
that  fuperiority  in  maritime  power,  which  Britain 
ought  ever  to  maintain.  The  ftrength  of  Holland, 
at  fea,  was  nearly  equal  $  and  that  ambitious 'mo- 
narch Lewis  XIV.  exerted  all  the  abilities  of  his 
ftatefmen,  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  fubjc&s,  in  at- 
tempting to  raife  a  navy,  adequate  to  the  fupport  of 
his  proud  and  lofty  pretenfions  to  the  univerfal 
monarchy  of  Europe. 

Army.  Charles  was  the  Mrfl  king  of  England,  who  kept 

up  any  body  of  troops  in  time  of  peace.     Before 

his 
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his  reign,  the  fovereigns  of  this  country,  confiding 
in  the  affections  and  native  valoiir  of  their  people; 
maintained  no  ftanding  forces,  and  neither  had  iul£*fe  * 
guards  to  attend  them  in  their  progrefs,  nor  to  (land  R^iu^n* 
as  centinels  at  their  gates.  This  alteration  in  our  l68S> 
domeftic  ceconomy,  has  often  been  condemned  ; 
and  yet  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  in  keeping 
up  formidable  bodies  of  experienced  veterans,  ren- 
dered it,  to  a  certain  degree,  indifpenfably  necefTary. 
The  annual  expence  of  this  monarch,  for  guards 
and  garrifonsj  amounted  to  about  £.  202,000,  and 
the  number  of  his  troops  varied  from  four  to  eight 
thoufand  men.  Even  that  fmall  body  excited  the 
fufpicion  and  jealoufy  of  the  public  ,  and,  by  a  vote 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  anno  1679,  was  declar- 
ed contrary  to  law n* 

The  ordnance,  including  ordinary  and  extraor-  didnance.' 
dinary  expehces,  amounted  only  to  about  £.40,000 
a  year :  a  very  moderate  charge,  when  compared 
to  modern  eftimates  :  but  it  was  theri  imagined, 
that  fortifications  were  unnecefiary  in  England ; 
nor  had  the  artillery  become  fo  important  a  branch 
of  the  military  department. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  civil  lid,  and  of  civil  Lift, 
the  other  expehces  of  the  crown,  during  this  reign, 
are  fo  clearly  illuftrated  by  the   following   (late  of 
its  propofed  expenditure   for  the   year  1676,  that 
any  farther  explanation  feems  to  be  unnecefiary, 

*  Hume,  voL  viii.  p.  106. 

u  2  Expences 
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Revenue  of 

England      Expences  of  the  Crown  for  one  year,  as  allotted  by 
Aceftonof  the  Council,  January  26*  1675-6. 

tbeHoufcof     TT      f.     .,  • 

Stuart  to  the   Hcufehold  .  £-52>247 

Revolution      Buildings  and  repairs  ...  10,000 

V  -'  Privy  purfe  36,000 

For  the  queen  .  .  23,000 

Public  intelligence  *  5>ooo 

Treafurer  of  the  chamber  ...        20,000 

Great  wardrobe  -  \  6,000 

Band  of  penfioners  -  •  3,000 

Robes  .....  4,000 

Jewel  office  ....  4,000 

Pennons,  including  the  queen's  mother,  Duke  of 

York,  &c. 

Ambaffadors  ... 

Judges,  matters  in  Chancery,  &c. 
Matter  of  the  horfe 
Cafual  difburfements  - 

Hawks,  harriers,  tents,  &c.  - 

Secret  fervice  money  ... 

New  years  gifts  - 

Tower  expences  for  prifoners 
Management  of  excife  and  cuHoms 
Angel  gold  for  healing  medals 

Liberates  out  of  the  Exchequer 

• 

£.462,115 

Peace  Eftablifhmcnt. 

Navy  -  £•  300,000% 

Army  -  212,000  >  552,000 

Ordnance  ...  40,000) 


£.  1,014,115 

Mifcellancous  Expences. 

Garrifon  of  Tangier  -  -  57»2O° 

Intereft  of  the  king's  debts  f  -  100,000 


It 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  permanent  ex- 
pences  of  government,  were  in  general  more  confi- 
derable  ;  for  previous  allotments,  drift  computa- 
tions,  and  plaufible  eftimates,  can  hardly  ever  be 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  parliament,  foon  after  the  reftoration,  had 
voted  the  king  a  revenue  of  £.  1,200,000  a  year  °. 
But  that  fum,  which  would  have  defrayed  the  or- 
dinary expences  of  the  crown,  was  never  fully 
made  up :  nor  were  its  deficiencies  compenfated 
by  new  and  additional  fupplies.  The  king,  at  the 
lame  time,  incurred  many  temporary  and  incidental 
expences,  of  fo  heavy  a  nature,  that  he  was  kept  in 
perpetual  diftrefs. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war,  every  veflige  Expences  on 
of  royalty  had  been  annihilated.  The  king's  pa- 
laces  and  furniture  had  been  fold;  the  jewels  of 
the  crown  had  been  difpofed  of;  and  every  mea- 
fure  had  been  taken,  as  if  monarchy  were  never 
again  to  be  the  eftablifhed  government  of  England. 
Parliament,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  grant  confi- 
derable  fums,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  to  make  up  for  thofe  heavy  loiTes  which 
the  crown  had  fuftained.  By  two  different  acts, 
£.  140,000  were  rai fed  and  appropriated  to  thefe 
purpofes p :  and  afterwards,  a  free  and  voluntary 
prefent  was  given  to  his  majefty,  the  produce  of 
which  is  unknown 9. 


0  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 

P  12  Car.  II.  c.  21.  29.  «  13  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

u  3  Debts 
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Debts  to  a  large  amount  were  certainly  contradt- 
the       ed  by  the  king,  during  his  refidence  on  the  conti- 
nenc>  ancl   by  his  father,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
civil  war  *  botn  °f  which  ic  was  incumbent  on  this 
l688;         monarch    to   difcharge.     But,  above   all,  Charles 
Debts  of  the  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  unhappy  cavaliers 
who  had  ruined  themfelves  by  their  exertions  in  the 
royal  caufe,  which  it  was   hardly  poffible,  with  a 
fmall  revenue,  fully  to  difcharge.     But  he  ought 
'furely  to  have  fubjefted  himfelf  to  any  pecuniary 
difficulties,  rather  than  to   have  fuffered   fo  many 
zealous  friends  to  continue  in  fuch  diftrefs.     Par- 
liament voted  ^.60,000  to  be  diftributed  among 
that  unfortunate  defcription  of  men  r  ;  and  this  was 
the  principal  recompence  they  received  for  their 
loyalty  and  fervices.    Some  attention  alfo,  was  paid 
to  thofe^  who  had  materially  contributed  to  the  king's 
prefervation,  after  the    battle  of  Worcefter;  and 
Charles  fomedmes  could  not  refifi  the  accounts  he 
received  of  their  calamitous  fituation,  but  occafi- 
onally  fupplied  them,  with  what  money  he  could 
poflibly  fpare,  from  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers. 
One  of  the  firft  and  moft  neceflary  fleps   after 


the  reiteration,  was  the  difbanding  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  which  had  occafioned  fo  many  revolu- 
tions, and  had  been  fo  much  inured  to  rapine  and 
(laughter.  The  expence  of  this  meafure  was  con- 
fiderable  ;  for  it  was  requifite  to  pay  up  their  ar- 
rears, and  other  legal  demands,  previoufly  to  their 


13  Car.  II,  jcap.  13,  14. 

difc 
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difmiffion.     It  is  faid  that  the  king,  when  he  re-  *™naunedcf 
viewed  this  formidable  body,  before  it  was  ciifband-  from  <*>' 

Acctjjion  of 

ed,  could  not  avoid  expre  fling  his  wifhes  to  retain 


i  •  i  r*\  J         J 

them   in  his  pay  ;    and  nothing    but  Clarendon  s 
weight  and  influence  could  have  prevented  his  at-  l6SS< 
tempting,  by  fomc  evafion  or  other,  to  have  con- 
tinued them  in  his  fcrvice. 

The  fortrefs  of  Tangiers  in  Africa,  was  includ- 
ed  in  the  dowry  which  Charles  received  with  Ca- 
therine of  Portugal  :  and  the  pofTefiion  of  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  protecting 
our  trade  to  the  Mediterranean.  Great  fums  of 
money,  therefore,  had  been  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour,  and  in  adding  to  the 
fortifications  ;  and  the  garrifon  maintained  there 
coft  from  £.  50,000  to  £.60,000  per  annum.  But 
this  expence  did  not  continue  throughout  the  whole 
of  Charles's  reign  ;  for  when  he  found  that  it  was 
impofiible  for  hjm  to  depend  upon  regular  fupplies 
from  parliament,  he  ordered  the  town  to  be  aban- 
doned, the  mole  to  be  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the 
garrifon  to  be  brought  over  to  England, 

The  war  which   Charles  entered  into  with  the  Firft  Dutch 
Dutch,  was  unjuft  in  its  commencement,  and  impo-  war' 
litic  in  its  continuance.  They  were  willing  to  have 
given  him  every  fatisfadlion  he  could  reafonably 
defire  ;  and  in  confequence  of  the  injuftice  of  his 
conduct,  he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  re- 
public of  Holland,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
but  alfo  with  France  and  Denmark,  by  whom  that 
{late  was  at  laft  fupported  :  and  however  keenly  his 
v  4-  (objects, 
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miSht  at  firft  enSagc  in  fo  unjuftifiable  a 


quarrel,  from  commercial  jealoufy  of  their  neieh- 

of      .  111  <~ 

bours,  yet  he  had  every  reaion  to  expect,  that  they 
vould  foun  grow  weary  of  furniihing  him  with  fup- 

Z6S3>  plies,  unlefs  encouraged  by  the  moft  fignal  fuc- 
ceffes.  Parliament  voted  the  fum  of  £.5,483,845 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  But  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  purpofe  were  not  fufficiently  productive. 
The  war  coft  the  Dutch  forty  millions  of  livres  a 
year,  above  three  millions  ilerling8.  The  only 
advantage  which  England  received  from  it,  was 
the  acquifition  of  New  York  :  a  poor  recompence 
for  the  difgrace  at  Chatham,  and  the  blood  and 
treafure  wafted  in  fo  iniquitous  a  contefl  ! 

Second  Of  all  the  combinations  which  modern  Europe 

Dutch  war.  ,  f  _  .  .      * 

can  produce,  for  the  deltruction  of  any  particular 
ftate,  perhaps  that  between  France  and  England, 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  is  the 
lead  to  be  defended.  Louis  had  fome  reafon  to 
be  difTatisfied  with  Holland,  for  having  deferted 
his  alliance  ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that  a  de- 
fpotic  monarch,  impelled  by  political  ambition  and 
religious  bigotry,  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  ftrength,  even  if  he  did  not  add 
to  his  dominion  ;  and  would  willingly  contribute  to 
humble  the  pride,  and  to  crufh  the  power  of  a 
proteftant  republic.  But  in  Charles  were  united, 
upon  this  occafion,  the  meaneft  treachery,  the 
moft  infatiable  appetite  for  plunder,  and  a  total  di£ 
regard  for  the  public  interests  of  his  own  kingdoms. 

8  Hume,  vol.  vii,  p.  419.  note. 

His 
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His  people,  afhamed  of  the  attempt,  and  dread- 

r     •          r  r  C   C  J    •       England 

ing  the  confequenccs  of  its  lucceis,  rcfuiea  tOfromthe 
give  him  any  confiderable  afliftance  -,  and  by  this  f£f™ 
negative  fuccour  to  the  Dutch,  greatly  con- 
tributed  to  their  fafety.  During  the  war,  the  fum  less. 
of  £.  1*238,750  was  voted  by  parliament;  but  the 
object  of  it  was  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence  :  and  it  was  finally  granted  to 
recompenfe  the  king  for  agreeing  to  its  being  an- 
nulled. 

The  only  other  material  warlike  expence,  dur- 
ing  this  reign  ',  was  the  making  preparations  for  a 
rupture  with  France,  to  which  the  king  was  ftrong- 
ly  urged  by  his  parliament.  Some  fupplies  were 
granted  for  that  purpofe,  which  were  faithfully  ap- 
plied :  and  ic  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  Charles  added 
confiderable  fums  out  of  his  own  perfonal  revenue. 
But  the  king  and  his  parliament  had  become  fo 
jealous  of  each  other,  that  the  affair  ended  in  no- 
thing ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  unfortunate 
differences,  the  allies  of  England  were  left  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  and  obliged,  at  the  congrefs  of 
Nimequen,  to  accept  of  any  terms  that  Louis 
thought  proper  to  prefcribe. 

The  difgraces  of  this  monarch's  reign  were  great- 


ly  owing  to  his  prodigality.     In  one  of  his  fpeeches  Anno  1675. 
to  parliament,  he  confeffed  that  he  had  not  been 
altogether  fo  frugal  as  he  might  have  been,  and  rc- 

t  Some  affiftance  was  given  to  Portugal  ;  an  expedition  fent 
againft  Algiers  ;  and  fome  diiturbances  quelled  in  Virginia. 
But  the  expence  could  not  be  very  great. 

folved 
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folved  to  be  for  the  future.  With  a  narrow  reve- 
nue, he  endeavoured,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  to  fupport  a  fplendid  court,  profufe  mif- 
treiTes,  and  rapacious  favourites :  but  when  he 
1688.  found  that  it  was  necefTary,  in  confequence  of  dif- 
putes  with  his  commons,  to  alter  the  former  tenor 
of  his  life,  he  difplayed  a  firmnefs  and  ftrength  of 
mind,  of  which  he  was  fuppofed  incapable.  He 
became  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  ceconomy  as  he 
had  been  for  profufion ;  and,  greatly  retrenching 
his  expenditure,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  ufual 
routine  of  government,  for  the  Ipace  of  about 
three  years,  upon  his  own  revenue,  without  theafilft- 
ance  of  any  fupply  from  parliament :  and  it  is  faid 
that  he  had  determined  to  alter  the  whole  fyftem 
of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  and  to  throw 
himfelf  upon  the  affe&ions  of  his  people,  when 
death  interpoled,  and  proved  how  dangerous  it  is 
;o  procraftjnate  fuch  refolutions/, 

i . 

Refources. 

Such  were  the  expences  which  Charles  incurred,. 

His  power  and  ability  to  defray  thefe  heavy  charges 

arofe  from  a  permanent  incorne—-from  parliament* 

ary  grants-r-and  from  mifcellaneous  refourccs. 

JentUi?*""        When  the  commons  took  into  confide  ration  the 

come.        fettlement    of   the    king's   revenue,   they  found 

n  Hume,  YoL  viii.  p,  209, 

that 
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that  his  father's  income  had  amounted  to  about  *'™^ 
/. 000,000  a  year;  and  they  came  to  a  refohuion,  fre**ti*' 

'ijn  of 

that  the  permanent  income  of  the  crown  mould  bc 
made  up  /.  1,200,000.  The  following  are  the 
principal  branches  of  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
compofed. 

One  of  the  firft  adls,  patted  after  the  reiloration,  Cuftoms. 
contained  a  grant  of  the.  fubfidy  of  tunnage  and 
poundage  for  the  king's  life.  This  act  is,  by  per- 
fons  converfant  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  great  flat  ute*, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  foundation  of  our  mo- 
dern cuftom-houfe  duties;  and  the  rates  thereby- 
laid  on  are  called  the  old  Jubfidy7 ,  being  a  complete 
legal  confirmation  of  all  the  ancient  duties  which 
had  been  formerly  impofed.  It  isalfo  remarkable, 
from  the  rates  varying  according  to  different  cir- 
cumftances.  Aliens  were  to  pay  £.6  per  tun  on 
wine  imported  :  natives  £.4  :  10  in  London,  and 
only  £.3  in  other  parts.  Thus  the  higheft  duty 
was  exacted  in  the  capital,  where  the  people  were 
the  moft  wealthy,  and  confequently  the  beft  able  to 
afford  it. 

The  only  ftipulation  that  was  made  at  this  time,  Feudal  P 
with  the  crown,  in   any  refpect  beneficial  to  the 
people,  was  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  rights,  and 
incidents  of  wardmip,  marriage,  livery,  and  pur- 

*  Forfter,  introd.  p.  40. 

*  12  Car,  II.  c,  4.    Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii. 

P-49S- 

veyance, 
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veyance,  which,    fmcc  the  reign  of  William  the 
Norman,  had  proved  fo  grievous  a  load  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.     One  would  naturally 
Stuart  to  the  nave  imagined,  that  a  fcheme  fo  yenerallv  ufefuh 

Devolution  °  * 

1688.  could  hardly  have  met  with  an  opponent :  yet  a 
well-meaning  and  intelligent  author,  has  written  4 
voluminous  quarto,  to  prove  the  fatal  confequenccs 
that  would  neceflarily  refult  from  the  alteration  *. 
Fortunately  the  event  has  fully  difproved  his 
gloomy  predictions. 

Origin  of         Though  the  propriety  of  annihilating  fo  obnoxL 
ous  a  branch  °f  tne  revenue,  as  the  feudal  preroga- 
tives was  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  yet  it  was 
a  matter  of  confiderable  difficulty,   to  determine 
how  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     In  Uriel  juftice, 
thofe  ought  to  have  been  loaded  with  the  payment 
of  the  commutation,  who  were  liable  to  the  former 
burden  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James,  when  the  fame 
plan  was  in  agitation,  it  was  propofed  that,  in  ex^ 
change,  an  annual  fee  farm  rent  fhould  be  fettled, 
and  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown  *.     But  ex* 
cifes  having  been  introduced  by  the  long  parliament, 
and  paid  without  much  oppofition  or  complaint, 
inflead  of  a  land-tax,  an  excifeable  duty  of  fifteen 
pence  fer  barrel  upon  all  beer  and  ale,  and  a  pro- 
portionable fum  upon  other  liquors  fold  in  the  king- 
dom, was  eftablifhed;   which,  together  with  the 

z  The  antiquity,  legality,  reafon,  duty,  and  necefity,  of 
pre-emption  and  purveyance  for  the  King  ;  by  Fabian  Philips, 
London,  printed  anno  1663.  410.  in  495  pages. 

a  Black  ft.  Comm.  vol.  ii*  p.  77  • 

profits 
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profits  of  wine  licences,  it  was  calculated  would  «<«*««  ^ 
produce  from  ^.200,000  to  £.300,000  a  year,  and  /r" 
was  confidered  to  be  an  ample  compenfation. 

But  the  income  which  parliament  had  voted  as 
neceffary  for  the  public  fervice,  could  not  be  raifed, 
without  the  aid  of  fome  new  additional  impofition  ; 
and  the  duty  of  hearthmoney  was  at  lad  granted  money* 
to  the  king  and  his  fucceflbrs b.  This  was  a  tax  of 
two  millings  for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying 
to  church  and  poor;  and  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
lar objections  which  have  been  urged  againft  it, 
there  is  no  well-founded  reafon  to  call  it  either 
burdcnfome  or  unequal,  and  it  is  flill  paid  in  Ire- 
land without  inconvenience  or  complaint. 

The  income  which  was  in  general  collected,  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  crown  revenue,  during 
this  reign,  will  appear  fufficiently  evident  from  the 
following  ftatement : 


Account  of  the  permanent  Income  of  the  Crown, 
anno  1663. 

Cuftoms  £.400,000    o 

Royal  domains  -  .  100,000    o 

DeanFordt  -  s,ooo    a 

Carried  over        £.  505,000    o 

*  Hume  (vol.  vii.  p.  377.)  dates,  that  it  was  only  granted 
during  the  king's  life.  This,  and  {bme  other  trifling  miftakes  of 
that  excellent  hiftorian,  fhould  be  attended  to  in  the  future 
editions  of  his  works.  The  firft  aft  by  which  hearthmoney 
was  granted  was  13  Car.  II,  c.  10. 

Poft 
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Brought  forward        £.505,000  o 

Poftoffice               '                                                 *6>°°°  « 

Hereditary  excife             -                          -              274*950  o 

Hearthmoney               -               .                               170,603  12 

Firft  fruits  and  tenths                                 -                 18,800  o 

1688.           Coinage  and  pre-emption  of  tin                •                12,000  o 

Wine  licences            -                                               20,000  o 

Miscellaneous  branches                     -            -          54>3$6  14 

c^.  1,081,710  6 


It  appears,  from  this  ftatement,  that  the  parlia- 
ment did  not  make  np  the  full  income  which  it  had 
voted.  When  the  firft  fervor  of  the  reftoration 
was  over,  they  probably  repented  of  the  rafli  vote 
they  had  haftily  come  to,  and  perceived  the  necef- 
fity  of  preferving  the  crown  dependent  upon  the 
people.  They  confidered  that  they  had  beftowed 
a  fceptre  upon  Charles,  when  his  fituation  was  ac- 
counted to  be  the  mod  defperate  ;  and  they  thought 
it  unneceflary  toaccompany  fo  fplcndid  a  gift,  with 
advantages  greatly  fuperior  to  what  his  anceftors  had 
enjoyed. 

2.  Pariia-  Hiftonans  differ  greatly,  whether  the  parliaments 
which  Charles  aflembled  were  fufficiently  liberal  to 
that  monarch.  Thofe  who  compare  their  grants 
with  the  profufenefs  of  their  fuccefibrs,  condemn 
them  as  too  parfimoniouSi  and  attribute  to  that  cir- 
cumftance  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  difgraces  of 
his  reign.  Whereas  others,  who  eftimate  their 
amount  with  thofe  of  preceding  parliaments* 

*  Cotnm,  Joiirnt  vol.  viii.  p.  498.- 

Sccufe 
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accufe  them  of  prodigality  ;  and  contend,  that  none 
but  a  penfionary  houfe  of  commons  could  have  been 

-Atctffwn  of 

fo  lavim.     The  fad  feems  to  have  been,  that  when  tke  //*«//«  «/ 
parliament  difcovered  the  king's  tendency  to  pro-  i^£»  v 
fufion,  and  the  inftability  of  his  natural  character,  l6SS- 
they  were  afraid  of  trufting  him  with  large  fup- 
plies,  and  were  determined,  unlefs  hepurfued  mea- 
fures  for  the  general  good,  totally  to  refufe  their 
affiftance. 

The  modes  adopted  to  raife  the  money,  thus  oc- 
cafionally  granted,  were  by  poll-taxes  ;  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  excife  and  cuftomsj  by  fubfidies  $  by  a 
land-tax  ;  by  a  tax  on  perfonal  property  ;  and  by 
a  fpecies  of  (lamp  duty  on  legal  proceedings. 

Three  different  poll-taxes  were  granted  during  p«ii-taxw. 
Charles's  reign;  one  in  particulars;?;^  1660,  for 
difbanding  the  army,  which  was  intended  to  raife 
£.  400,000.  But  though  every  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom, above  fixteen  years  of  age,  not  receiving  alms, 
was  charged  fixpence,  and  heavy  rates  were  im- 
pofed  upon  men  of  property  and  rank,  yet  it  was 
fo  negligently  collected  that  it  produced,  on  the 
24th  of  November  1660,  only  £.  252,167  d:  nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  was  afterwards  any  addi- 
tion. 

By  different  acts,  additional  duties  were  laid  up-  Additional 

.  r      excife  and 

on  the  importation  of  wine,  and  on  the  fale  of  ex- 
cifable  liquors.  The  firft,  it  was  fuppofed,  would 
bring  in  £.  57,000  a  year,  and  was  granted  for  the 
fpace  Q(  eight  years  e.  The  additional  excife  con- 

A  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  viii.  p.  196. 
c  20  Car.  II.  cap.  i. 

tinued 
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Revenue  of  tinued  for  nine  years  from  the  24th  of  June  1661  f. 
Its  produce  was  fuppofed  to  be  £,300,000.  Both 
theie  Srants  were  fuffercd  to  empire,  in  confeqgence 

Stuart  to  the  of  tne  difputes  which  arofe  between  the  king  and 

Revolution  •  .     J 

3688          his  parliament. 

subfidies.  The  laft  example,  of  money  being  raifed  under 
the  name  of  fubfidy,  took  place  in  this  monarch's 

Anno  1673.  rejgn-  Four  entire  fubfidies  were  granted  by  the 
temporality,  and  an  aft  was  pafled  confirming  a 
fimilar  grant  from  the  clergy  g.  It  produced  only 
£.282,000.  It  was  full  time  to  give  up  a  fyftem 
of  taxation,  which  had  become  fo  very  unproduc- 
tive, that  the  king  ilated  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament, 
that  eftates  from  £.3000  to  £,  4000  a  year,  dk} 
not  pay  above  £.  16  for  all  the  four  fubfidies. 

i«nd-tax.  Various  land-taxes,  then  known  under  the  name 
of  afiefiments,  were  granted  by  parliament.  As 
the  a6h  by  which  thefe  taxes  were  impofcd,  are  not 
among  the  printed  flatutes,  and  as  confulting  the 
original  record  is  attended  with  fome  difficulty,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  note  fubjoined,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  proportions  of  each  diilrift,  will  not  be 

unacceptable h. 

The 

f  The  additional  excife  was  firft  granted  for  fix  years,  by 
22  Car.  II.  cap.  5.,  and  afterwards  continued  for  three  years, 
by  29  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  815  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  &  10. 

h  ASSESSMENT  of  £.70,000  a-month,  as  impofed*««o  1660. 
Bedford  -  -  £.      933     6     8 

Berks  ....  1,088  17  10 

Bucks  -  -         1,283     6    g 

Cambridge  •  -  c  -         1,102  10    o 

Carried  over      £•  4*408     i     2 

Iflc 
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There    was  a  grant   in    1670,    amounting    to  ^J"^ 
£.  800,000  i  and  the  duties  impofed  upon  the  pub-  from  the  AC. 

'     ,  .       cejjlon  of  the 
Stvjrt  to  tb» 

Brought  forward        £. 

4,408       I       2    J    8S" 

Ifle  of  Ely 

367  10    o  Taxeson 

County  of  Chefter 

770      O      O   perfonal 

City  of  Chefter 

8                    property. 
3  ii     a 

Cornwall             .... 

1,633     6     3 

Cumberland            .... 

108     o     o 

De;by 

933     6     8 

Devon                      •     - 

3,003  15     6 

Oxford                ... 

107    6     8 

Dorfet            ... 

1,311  10    6 

Poole            ..... 

10  14    o 

Durham             ... 

153  H    4 

Yorkihire  and  York 

3,043     8  10 

Hull 

67  13     o 

Eflex 

3,500    o    o 

Gloucefter  (hire                 -                - 

1,626     6     8 

Gloucefter               ... 

l6z    II       2 

Hereford             - 

1,166  13     4 

Hertford               ... 

1,400     o     o 

Huntingdon             .... 

622     4    6 

Kent             •                -                - 

3>655    II       2 

Lancalter             .... 

933     6     8 

Leicefter             - 

1,088  17     8 

Lincoln            .... 

2*722    4  ic> 

London                       -                 - 

4,666  13     4 

Middlefex  and  Weflminfter 

1*788  17  jo 

Monmouth            .... 

466  13     4 

Northampton 

1,400     o    o 

Nottingham  {hire            ... 

9°3     4    4 

Nottingham         ..... 

30    2     4 

Norfolk 

3,624     8  10 

Norwich                     » 

186  13     4 

Carried  over        £  . 

43,316    4  10 

YOL.    I.                                             X 

North  urn- 
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£jw  °f  lic  to  raife  that  fum>  W^e  a  tax  of  fifteen  (hillings 
$£$,*/    °n  CVery  hundred  P°unds  belonging  to  bankers; 

the 


Sfuari  to  the 

Revolution 

«•*  AW 

Brought  forward         £.     43,316     4  10 

Northumberland 

-                                 179  19  10 

Newcaftle 

35  ii     8 

County  of  Oxon 

1,127     I£        6 

Rutland 

272     4    6 

Salop 

1,322     4    4 

Stafford 

919    6     8 

Litch  field 

14    o    o 

Somerfet 

2,722     4    6 

Briftol 

171     2     2 

Southampton 

2,022       4      4 

Suffolk 

3>655   "     2 

Surrey 

1,565     5     6 

Southvvark 

-                                     184  14    6 

SufTex 

1,905    11       2 

Warwick 

1,244    8  10 

Worceiterfhire 

1,182    4    4 

Worceiter 

62     4    6 

Wilts 

1,944     8  10 

Weftmoreland 

73   19     4 

Wales 

3,227     3     6 

Berwick 

5  16     8 

£.69,786  10    o 

One  of  the  bills  of  aflefTment  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  year  1656,  may  be  feenin  Schobel's  Colle&ion, 
p.  400.  But  the  above  ftate  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Ord- 
nance of  the  lords  and  commons  for  levying  the  afTeffment  1660, 
which  I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with.  Davenant,  vol.  f. 
p.  32.,  obferves,  that  the  affefTmcnt  was  very  favourable  to  the 
northern  and  weitern  parts  of  England.  He  has  formed  a 

curious 
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the  fame  fum  on  every  hundred  pounds  lent  to  the 
king  at  above  6  per  cent,  intereft  j  fix  (hillings  per 
<ent.  on  all  pcrfonal  eftates;  two  millings  in  the  tk? &>*]•'</ 

/-  i  r      \\      n-  11  Stuart  to  the 

pound  on  the  falanes  of  all  offices  and  places,  to  Revoiutiw 
which  was  added  a  fhilling  in  the  pound  on  lands  l683'  _ 
and  mines1.     This  was   principally  aimed  at  per- 
fonal  property ;  and  it  is  a  fingular  example,  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  finance,  of  a  tax  on  bankers,  and  on 
fuch  of  the  creditors  of  the  crown  as  received  more 
than  the  legal  intereft,  which  ac  that  time  was  6 
per  cent. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  ftamps,  was  firft  intro-  stamps, 
duced  into  England,  anno  1671.  It  was  impofed 
by  a  ftatute  entitled,  "  An  act  for  laying  impofi- 
C6,tions  on  proceedings  at  law  V*  The  rates  are 
various,  and  the  particulars  fo  very  numerous,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  the  detail.  The 
duty  was  at  firft  granted  for  nine  years  from  the 
firft  of  May  1671*  It  was  afterwards  continued 
for  three  years  longer,  when,  in  confequence  of 
the  unfortunate  jealoufies  between  the  crown  and 
parliament,  it  was  fuffered  to  expire. 

It  will  now  be  proper,  to  give  as  full  an  account, 
as  it  is  poffible  to  draw  up  at  this  time,  of  the  mo- 
ney granted  by  parliament  during  Charles's  reign, 
in  addition  to  his  permanent  revenue. 

curious  table  of  the  taxes  raifed  in  England  by  various  modes, 
and   what  proportion  was  aiTeffed  on  each  particular  county  ;     ' 
but  the  affeflment  of  1660  was  omitted,  which,  was  an  addi- 
tional reafon  to  infert  it  in  this  work. 

1  22  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

k  32  &  23  Car.  II.  cap.  9.     (Stat.  ii,  cap.  5.) 

x  a  Par- 


joS 
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Parliamentary   Grants. 


Revenue  of 
England 
from  the 
^ccejjlon  of 
the  Houfe  of 

&w«/''«*  **  For  thc  Debtsof  the  Republic,  and  difbanding 
1688.  the  Army. 


1660.     i.  Three  months  aflefTment,  at  .£.70,000 
/"•month  . 

2.  The  firft  poll-tax  .  . 

3.  Two  months  affefTment,  at  £.  70,000 


4.  Six   months   affeffment,  at  .£".70,000 
each  - 

Total 


210,000 
252,167 

140,000 

420,000 

1,022,167 


a.  Temporary  Grants. 

1660.     i.  For  a  fpeedy  fupply  to  his  Majefty        £.       70,000 

2.  Ditto  for  the  expences  of  the  coronation  70,000 

3.  Forfeited  eftates  of  traitors l        -         -  75,000 

1662.  4.  Grant  for  paying  the  king's  debts      -  1,260,000 
5.  To  be  diftributed  among  the  loyal  cava- 
liers                                       .            .  60,000 

1663.  6.  Foiir  entire  fubfidies  from  the  tempo- 

rality and  clergy            -             -  282,000 

1664.  7.  Firft  aid  for  the  Dutch  war  2,477,502 

1665.  8.  Second  aid  for  ditto  1,250,000 

1666.  9.  Third  aid  for  ditto             -            -  1>256»345 
10.  Second  poll-tax  for  ditto  500,000 

1668.   n.   Grant  for  fitting  out  a  fleet            -  310,000 
1670.  12.  Perfonal  tax  on  bankers,  and  for  the 

king's  debts                -                -  800,000 


Carried  over        £.    9,433,014 

I  It  appears  from  Comm.  Jour.  vol.  viii.  p.  498.  that  the  clear  annual 
value  of  thefe  eftafce*  amounted  only  to  £.  5000.  They  were  not  probably 
wc^th  xRcre-than  15  year«  puwbafe. 

1673, 
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3°9 


Brought  forward           £•  9>433>O14  Revenue  of 

1673.  13.  Grant  during  the  Dutch  war,  voted  in 
order  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  de- 

clarationof  indulgence  1,238,750 

1677.   14.  Grant  for  building  thirty  fhips  of  war     -     584*978 

15.  Third  poll-tax  for  preparations  againft  1688. 

France  150,000 

16.  Grant  for  difbanding  the  army,  &c       -  414,000 

17.  Grant  for  ditto              -              »  206,462 


3.  Permanent  Grants. 

1670.     i.  Additional  tax  on  wine  for  eight  years 

2.  Additional  excife  for  nine  years,  about 

3.  Stamp  duty  for  twelve  years  - 


456,000 
300,000 
266,666 

13,014,868 


Arrears  of  excife,  voluntary  prefents 
from  parliament  to  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  York,  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  at  the  reftoration, 
fuppofed  400,000 

£.  13,414,868 

Befides  thefe  grants,  feveral  others,  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  million  more,  were  loft  by  the 
difputes  which  fo  frequently  arofe,  during  this 
reign,  between  the  crown  and  parliament01. 

But, 

m  The  amount  of  Charles  II. Js  revenue  has  been  a  fubjeft 
of  great  difpute  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  It  originated 
from  a  well  known  Whig  tract,  intitled,  "  A  Letter  from  a 
««  By-ftander  to  a  Member  of  Parliament ;"  in  which  the  au- 
thor dwelt  much  on  the  profufion  of  the  Tory  parliaments, 
x  3  which 
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'm  addition  to  the  Ding's  permanent  reve- 
the       nue,  and  the  grants  of  parliament,  his  exchequer 
was  enriched  by  other  means,  which  it  will  be  ne- 
Cefirai7  briefly  to  explain. 
I6*g-  The  dowry  which  the  king  was  to  have  received 

3.  Mifcei.  with  Catherine  of  Portugal,  befides  Tangiers  in 
Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  was 
"  j£*5oo>oo°-  Such  engagements,  however,  are  not 
always  fulfilled  \vitiv  honour  and  punctuality  5  and 
it  is  faid,  that  only  £.  250,000  was  actually  paid", 
The  expences  which  he  incurred  in  defending  Por- 
tugal from  the  Spaniards,  foon  exhaufted  this  fup- 
ply. 
Sale  of  the  The  frugality  of  parliament  during  this  reign, 

domains.  r       ,  •    ,     r  .     ,  r  •-, 

or  which  10  much  has  been  laid,  was  perhaps  in  a 

great  meafure  owing,  to  the  impatience  with  which 

1    the    people    paid  even    very    moderate   burdens. 

When  an  aflefTment,  for  fix  months,  was  granted  in 


which  that  monarch  alTembled.  It  was  foon  animadverted  upon, 
in  a  paper  printed  anno  1742,  called,  "  A  proper  Anfwer  to  the 
*'  By-flander."  Mr.  Carte,  the  hiftorian,  foon  afterwards  entered 
the  lifts,  and  publifhed  a  full  anfwer  to  the  fame  work,  which 
was  attacked  in  a  Letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Carte, 
by  a  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  printed  anno  1743.  This  pro- 
duced an  elaborate  performance,  by  Mr.  Carte,  intitled,  Cf  A 
"  full  and  clear  Vindication  of  the  full  Anfwer  to  a  Letter 
"  from  a  By-ftander,J>  which  clofed  the  controverfy.  But 
the  beft  work  upon  the  fubjeft  is,  "  The  prefent  taxes 
*-'  compared  to  the  payments  made  to  the  public,  within  the 
«'  memory  of  man,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament," 
printed  for  J.  Mar  (hall,  anno  1749. 
*  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  335,  note. 

i  66.0, 
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1660,  to  raife  the  fum  of  £.4:10,000,  it  was  thought 
ncceiTary,  by  a  claufe  in  the  act  idVlf,  to  aflurc  the  y,l 
public,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  continue  Mat  t^- 
mode  of  impofition,  though  it  was  the  only  produc- 
tive one  at  the  time.  And  the  neceflities  of  the 
crown,  anno  1670,  being  much  greater  than  the 
houfe  was  either  willing,  or  perhaps  could  venture 
to  fupply,  the  king,  with  little  difficulty,  procured 
an  a<ft  to  difpofe  of  the  fee-  farm  rents,  the  princi- 
pal part  that  ftill  remained  of  the  royal  domains0. 
The  produce  of  this  faie  is  very  uncertain  ;  fome 
authors  calculating  it  at  ^.1^00,000,  and  others 
at  only  £,  100,000.  The  exact  fum  it  is  impoffible 
at  prefent  to  afcertain  ;  but  it  probably  mud  have 
amounted  to  at  leail  £.500,000. 

The  policy  of  acquiring  a  pofTefiion  on  the  con- 


tinent,  like  Dunkirk,  has  been  much  difputed. 
Many  great  and  refpectable  cnaraf.cis  have  con- 
tended, that  fuch  porTeiTions  are  expenfive  ;  occa- 
fion  difguft  and  enmity  in  thole  to  whom  they  na- 
turally belong;  and  give  rife  to  an  inrerference  in 
continental  concerns,  vuch  which  England  has  no 
immediate  relation.  There  objections  are  weighty  -, 
but  their  force  is  confiderably  diminiihed  by  this 
important  advantage.  The  keeping  up  of  any  conil- 
derable  and  collectec  :  ^es,in  time  of  peace, 

it  is  well  known,  is  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  If  it  were  not,  therefore,  by  means  of 
remote  foreign  garrifons,  ic  would  be  diffkui:  for 

•  22  Car.  II.  cap,  6, 

x  4  jhis 
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this  country,  either  to  attain,  or  to  preferve,  that  full 
fromtbt       and  complete  experience  and  fkill  in  arms,  and  that 
tkeHoujeof   knowledge  of  difcipline,  and  the  arts  of  war,  which 
JfcwwL'k  ever7  nation  ought  to  pofiefs  ;  and  of  all  the  places 
3688-         on  the  Continent,  Dunkirk,  naturally  ftrong,  eafily 
defended,  lying  between  the  French  and  Imperial 
territories,    and    confequently   lefs  obnoxious  and 
cffenfive    to  either  of  thofc  two  powers,  was  de- 
cidedly the  mod  eligible.     It  was  therefore  not  a 
little  unfortunate,  that  an  acquifuion  which  might 
have  been  fo  ferviceable   to  this  country,  fliould 
have  been  difpofed  of,  merely  in  confequence  of  a 
fatal  jealoufy  between   the  crown  and  parliament. 
The  latter  were  afraid  of  trufting  the  king,  with  the 
money  necefTary  to  defray  the  expence  of  maintain. 
ing   the  garrifon,  whilft   the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  not  agree  to  transfer  the  poffefiion  of 
Dunkirk  to  the  parliament,  (who  were  willing  to 
bear  any  charge  it   might  amount  to,)  left  they 
fliould  acquire  a  feparate  dominion,  and  independent 
authority  p. 

The  famous  Clarendon,  was  the  perfon  by  whom 
the  fale  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  England  ; 
and  after  much  negotiation,  a  bargain  was  at  laft 
concluded  for  the  fum  of  ,£.400,000.  A  part  of 
the  price,  (amounting  to  1,500,000  French  crowns) 
was  fent  over  in  fpecie  ;  and  when  coined  into  Eng- 
lifh  money,  yielded  £.336,773.  Clarendon  was 
Afterwards  impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 

f  D'Eftr^des,  Aug.  21,  1661. 

for 
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for  having  advifed  this  meaftire;  and  it  was  the  Revenue  of 
mod  fpecious  charge  that  could  be  urged  againft 
that  virtuous  and  able  minifter. 

There  is  no  circumftance  of  Charles's  reign,   fo  &»•"•;'?' 

°    *  Rcv'.tutitm 

peculiarly  difgraceful,  as  his  acceptance  of  a  fecret 
penfion  from  the  court  of  France.  To  whatever 
difficulties  a  fovereign  may  be  reduced,  it  is  furely 
beneath  the  royal  dignity,  to  become  a  voluntary 
dependent  on  another.  It  was  particularly  infamous 
in  Charles,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  by  vigorous 
meafures  abroad,  and  by  cultivating  a  good  under- 
ftanding  with  his  people  at  home,  to  become  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  But  to  pretend  to  be  the  friend 
of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  Auftria,  when  in 
fact  he  was  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  engage- 
ments to  the  court  of  France,  is  a  degree  of  trea- 
chery, much  beyond  the  common  finefie  and  arti- 
fices of  a  court,  or  the  utmoft  juftifiable  ftretch  of 
political  manoeuvre.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay,  what 
money  Charles  actually  received  in  confequence  of 
this  (hameful  connexion.  It  appears  that  he  de- 
manded 18,000,000  of  livres,  (about  ^.750,000 
flerling,)  for  fecretly  favouring  Lewis,  at  the  con- 
grefs  of  Nimeguen.  Various  other  fums  he  alfo 
received  at  different  times  «.  The  whole  may  be 
eftimated  at  £.950,000. 

The  wars  which  this  king   entered  into  againft  Plunder. 
the  Dutch,  were  principally  with  a  view  of  plunder- 
ing a  wealthy,  and,  as  he  imagined,  an  almoft  de- 

*  Hume,  vol.  viii,  p.  206,  note  T.     207,  note  U. 

fencelcfs 
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fvw^  fencelefs  neighbour;  at  lealt  one  greatly  inferior, 
in  point  of  (Irength  and  refources,  to  the  dominions 
which  he  governed.  But  in  thefe  felfifh  and  in- 

|3^!,f  tcrclled  defigns,    he    was  generally    difappointed. 

jess.  jn  the  firft  Dutch  war,  an  Eaft  Indian  fleet  very 
richly  laden,  was  prevented  from  falling  into  his 
hands,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Danes,  who  protect- 
ed it  in  the  harbour  of  Bergen :  and  in  the  fecond 
war,  another  fleet,  coming  from  the  Mediterranean, 
valued  at  a  million  and  a  half,  efcaped,  though  with 
confidcrable  difficulty.  Charles,  notwithstanding, 
found  means  to  reap  fome  pecuniary  advantages 
from  thefe  wars.  His  fhare  of  prize-money,  dur- 
ing the  firft  war,  amounted  to  £.  340,000  -,  and,  in 
consideration  of  his  agreeing  to  conclude  the  fecond 
peace,  he  received  800,000  patacoons,  about 
£.  300^000  fh  rling. 

Shafting  up       Charles  was  reduced   to  fuch  difficulties,  anno 

o»er,  1672,  that  he  declared,  whoever  difcovered  a  mode 

to  fupply  his  necefllties,  fhould  be  rewarded  with  the 
office  of  treafurer.  Clifford,  created  Lord  Clif- 
ford, as  well  as  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  trea- 
fury,  for  the  expedient  he  fuggefled,  propofcd  to 
fliut  up  the  Exchequer ;  and  inftead  of  repaying 
any  principal  fums  that  had  been  advanced  upon  its 
fecurity,  to  iffue  only  the  legal  annual  intereft  of  6 
'fer  cent.  The  nature  of  this  infamous  tranfadlion, 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  part  of  this 
work  :  at  prefent,  it  is  only  necefiary  to  ftate,  the 
pecuniary  profit  which  Charles  reaped  from 
ir.  Hume  calculates  the  advantage  only  at 

£,1,200,000; 
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£.1,  200,000  r  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  journals  of 
parliament,  that  the  intereft,  at  6  per  cent.,  amount- 
ed  to  £.79,566  '  ;  confcqucntly  the  principal  mud 
have  been  £.1,328,526. 

The  principles  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  in 
regard  to  taxation,  were  at  this  time  fo  fully  under-  Extortions. 
(rood,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  levy  arbitrary 
impofuions,  fo  totally  annihilated,  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  Charles's  reign,  his  fubjecls  had  lit- 
tle reafon  to  complain  of  illegal  exactions.  An 
arbitrary  duty,  however,  was  laid  on  coals  during 
the  war  with  Holland,  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
viding convoys,  which  the  parliament,  very  pro- 
perly, complained  of.  And  when  the  king,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  imprudence  and  rnifconduct  of 
thofe  who  demanded  the  exclufion  of  his  brother 
from  the  crown,  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  that  formidable  party,  and,  indeed,  had  become 
almoft  fully  matter  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
he  compelled  the  different  corporations,  to  furrender 
their  charters  into  his  hands,  and  exacted  confider- 
able  fums  previoufly  to  their  reftitution  '.  But  this 
did  not  take  place  till  near  the  conclufion  of  his 
reign. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  general  view  of 
this  monarch's  income  and  refources. 


r  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  326. 

'  Co  mm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  109. 

£  Ibid.  vol.  viii,  p.  181. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the   Money  received  by 


Revenue  of 

E 


Charles  II.  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 

Stuart  to  the 
Revolution 

*688-  i.  MISCELLANEOUS  RESOURCES. 

1.  Queen's  portion  £.    250,000 

2.  Sale  of  the  Domains  ...          500,000 

3.  Price  of  Dunkirk  -             400,000 

4.  Penfions  and  Donations  from  France  950,000 

5.  Plunder                 -  640,000 

6.  Shutting  up  the  Exchequer  ~           1,328,526 

7.  Extortions  „.                          100,000 

£.4*168,52$ 

2,  PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS, 

The  various  fums  granted  by  parliament  for  public 

fervice  13,414,868 

£•  '7>583'394 
3.  The  PERMANENT  REVENUE. 

The  permanent  income  of  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of 
£  1,100,000  a  year,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  -four 
ears  -  -  26,400,000 


Thus 

*  Authors  differ  much  with  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  this  monarch's 
Income.  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  316.  calculates  the  ordinary  revenue  at  abou^ 
j£.  1,200,000  ;  the  grants  of  parliament  at  £.476,808  a  year  :  and  to  this  he 
adds  £.i,20o,roo  fqr  fhutting  up  the  Exchequer  j  but  he  omits  feveral  of  the 
other  fources  above  llated.  The  author  of  a  tract,  printed  1749,  entitled, 
"  The  prefent  Taxes  compared  to  the  Payments  made  to  the  Public  within  th* 
"  memory  of  Man,"  fuppofes  the  ordinary  revenues,  on  an  average,  to  be  a 
and  a  half  yearly.  Carte  has  drawn  up  an  account  in  many  refpecl? 

erroneous  3 


cence. 
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Thus  it  would  appear,  that  Charles  received,  in 
all,  about  £.43,983,394  in  the  courfeof  his  reign, 
which  would  make  above  £.1,800,000  a  year;  a 
fum  adequate  to  the  national  expences,  had  it  been 
managed  with  frugality  ;  at  lead  equal  to  every  ne-  1688. 
cefiary  charge  in   times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  " 
though  in  time  of  war  it  might  have  required  fome 
addition. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  date  of  the  coinage  Coi*agc. 
during  this  monarch's  reign,  no  confiderable  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. Only  £,4,177,253  :  12  :  5  was  coined  in 
gold,  and  £.3,722,180  :  2  :  8f  in  filver,  making 
in  all  £.7,899,433  :  15  :  if. 

The  attempt  was  not  abandoned,  during  this 
reign,  of  compelling  the  Dutch  to  pay  for  the  li- 
berty of  fiming  on  the  Britifh  coafts.  Charles  de- 
manded £.  10,000  a  year  for  granting  them  this 
privilege.  Whatever  juftice  there  might  be  in  the 
claim,  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  warlike  enterprifes 
againft  that  nation,  could  not  furnifh  him  with  any 
flattering  expectations  of  his  demand  being  com- 
plied with. 

The  financial  hiftory  of  this  period,  is  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  two  important  alterations  ;  i.  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  impoling  taxes  on  the  clergy,  and  2.  as 
to  the  mode  of  appropriating  the  public  fupplies. 

erroneous,  from  which  he  contends,  that  only  >£-32>474>265  was  raifed  upon 
the  people  of  England,  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  Charles's  a&ual  pofTefiiou  of 
the  government,  making  only  £.  1,353,095  a  year.  See  Full  Anfwer,  p.  161. 
Another  author  (Letter  to  Carte,  p.  101.)  makes  the  whole  fum  received  bj 
this  monarch  £.  54,841,449  or  ,£.2,300,000 per  annum.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  itate  a  juft  and  proper  medium, 

Among 
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Among  the  many  valuable  privileges  which  the 
church  had  acquired,  in  the  dark  and  fuperftitious 

jUccefpon  of  r  J  T->  i  r 

the  Hereof  ages  of  modern  Europe,  that  of  an  exemption  of 
Dilution'  taxcs  was  not  the  leaft  confiderable.  Under  the 
I688>  pretence  that  their  power  was  derived  from  Hea- 
i.  Aitera-  ven  ;  and  that  their  eftates  were  the  property  of 
of  C  tnc  Deity,  and  confequently  facred  and  inviolable, 
tney  denied  all  fabjeclion  to  temporal  authority,  and 
refufed  to  contribute,  in  common  with  the  public 
at  large,  to  the  neceffities  of  the  State.  The  fub- 
lidies  they  paid,  were  either  in  confequence  of  bulls 
from  the  Pope,  whom  they  confidered  as  their  fpi* 
ritual,  and  indeed,  real  fovereign,  or  impofed  by 
the  authority  of  their  own  eccltfiaftical  fuperiors, 
to  whom  they  profeffed,  in  a  iubordinate  degree^ 
canonical  obedience. 

Edward  I.  it  has  been  already  obferved,  was  the 
firft  monarch  of  England  who  compelled  the  clergy 
to  pay  taxes,  not  only  without  the  authority,  but 
in  avowed  contradiction  to  a  bull  from  Rome  ;  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  convocation  was  regularly 
afTembled  at  the  fame  time  wich  the  parliament, 
for  the  purpofe  of  granting  fupplies*.  This  prac* 
tice  continued  until  the  long  parliament  alTumed  the 
government  of  the  country  :  their  religious  prin* 
ciples  were  fo  adverfe  to  all  diilincl:  or  independent 
ecclefiaftical  authority,  that  no  convocation  was 
fuffcred  to  meet;  and  the  income  and  pollc  (lions 
of  the  church,  were  included  in  thofe  monthly  af- 
fefTments,  or  taxes  on  real  and  perfonal  property, 

31  Gilb*  Excheq.  p.  48* 

which 
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which  were  levied  during  the  exiftence  of  the  com- 

.    ,  England 

monwealth.  f,,wtke 

After  the  reftoration,  the  hierarchy  and  the  rights 


of    the    convocation    were    again     re-ellablifhed.  $**« 

0  .  c    RfLoI:<t:.t 

But  the  clergy  were  afraid  that  the  privilege  or 
taxing  themiclves,  would  prove  a  burden  infteacl  of  " 
being  a  benefit.  They  remembered  that,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  former  monarchs  of  the  houfc  of 
Stuart,  confiderablc  grants  were  perpetually  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  and  that  fuc  h  was  the  influence 
attending  the  clerical  patronage  of  the  crown,  that 
much  heavier  taxes  were  impofcd  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  than  on  the  eftates  of  the 
laity.  They  were  not  a  little  anxious,  therefore, 
to  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  as  to  taxation  and 
reprefentation,  that  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
long  parliament  j  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed 
upon,  that  the  revenues  and  property  of  the  church, 
fhould  continue  to  be  included  in  the  monthly  af- 
fefTments  which  were  impofcd  y  ;  and  that  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  mould  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections, 
a  right  which  they  have  fince  enjoyed  z.  Theie  terms 
the  parliament  aflented  to,  as  they  proved  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  confiderable  acceflion  to  its 
power  of  taxation  ;  and  rendered  the  crown,  ftill 
more  dependent  upon  the  only  body  of  men,  by 

7  It  was  finally  fettled,  anno  1664,  in  confequence  of  a  pri- 
vate agreement  between  Sheldon,  archbiihop  \>f  Canterbury, 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  conjandlion  with  the  other  miniiiers. 
See  Burn's  Ecclef.  Law;  voces.  Convocation,  and  Firft  Fruks. 

z  The  aft  13  Car.  I[.  c.  4.  does  not  fufHciently  explain  how 
the  law  really  ftands. 

6  whom 
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its  wants  could  in  any  degree  be  fupplied ; 


nay,  as  an  additional   boon,  two  clerical  fubfidies, 
theUoujeof   which  had   been  granted  by  the  convocation,  were 

Stuart  to  the  •         j 

remitted. 


The  grants  of  parliament,  were  originally  confi- 
A>n  £  tii  dered>  merely  as  temporary  aids,  to  afllft  the  fove- 
mode  of  reign  in  defraying  the  expences  he  was  fubjecl  to, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  and  unlefs  the  com- 
mons happened  to  entertain  at  the  time,  any  parti- 
cular jealoufy  of  the  crown  and  its  minifters,  the  fum 
granted  was  commonly  left  entirely  to  their  difpofal*. 
But  after  the  reftoration,  not  only  more  frequent 
grants  were  demanded,  but,  in  confequence  of 
the  poverty  to  which  the  crown  was  reduced, 
parliamentary  grants  had  become  really  neceffary 
almoft  every  year.  It  was  impoflible,  however, 
for  parliament,  diftrufting  not  only  Charles's  oeco- 
nomy,  but  his  regard  for  the  intereft  of  his  king- 
doms, to  veft  confiderable  fums  of  money  in  fuch 
tinfafe  and  improvident  hands  :  it  was,  therefore, 
thought  requifite,  to  fpecify  the  purpofes  for  which 
each  fum  was  voted.  Thus  appropriating  claufes 
came  to  be  introduced.  At  one  time,  the  jealoufy 
1678.  °f  tne  commons  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
they  lent  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  containing 
a  claufe  by  which  the  money  thereby  granted  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

*  There  are  inflanoes  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  &c.  already 
pointed  out,  of  the  money  being  paid  to  parliamentary  Com- 

mifTioners. 

But 
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But  the  peers  would  not  fuffer  fo  great  aftigma  on  Revenue  of 
the  king  and  his  minifters  to  pafs  into  a  law  *.  The  from  the 

-  .  ,  i       •         i  •     i          j&cejjion  of 

mode  of  appropriation,  inough  in  the  mam  right,  ,^/L>o/ 
was  neverthelcfs  attended  with  unfortunate  confe-  JSjJJJ*1 
quences.     It  abated  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons.  l68S- 
It  was  natural  for  them  to  imagine,  that  grants  thus 
finally  appropriated,  could  not  be  diverted  to  other 
purpofes  •>  and  they  became  negligent  in  making 
the  moft  eflentialof  all  enquiries,  namely,  how  the 
public  money  was    actually   expended.     At  one 
time,  committees  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
at  another,  commiffioners  have  been  appointed,  to 
examine  into  the  public  accounts :  but  the  wound 
has  never  been  probed  to  the  bottom ;  and  public 
profufion  will  never  be   fully   checked,  until  not  The  paper 
only  eftimates,  which  are  too  often  fallacious  and  difofittoa 
unintelligible,  but  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  <>' Grants 

r         T  J  11        r  does  not 

the    iupplies  granted  were  really   (pent,    are  not  anfwenhe 
only  regularly  laid  before  parliament,  but  alfo  re-  p 
ferred  to  the  confideration  of  committees  fpecialiy 
appointed  for  that  purpofe; 


JAMES    II. 

There  was  no  department  of  government,  in 
which  this  ram  and  odious  bigot,  did  not  betray,  the 
defpotic  and  arbitrary  principles,  on  which  he  intend- 
ed  that  his  ad minift ration  mould  be  conduced  :  but  „ 
they  were  firft  exhibited,  to  their  full  extent,  in  the 
article  of  his  revenue.  Though  the  greater  part 

a  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p,  85. 

VOL.  i.  r  of 
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Iww  ^   °f  his  brother's  income,  had  been  granted  only  for 

%™n'n'f    l^e  ^C  °^  ^iat  rnonarc^»  arKlt  confequently  expired 
thaufttf  with  him,  yet,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  coun- 
R^'oh-tln  e  cil,  who  advifed  him  to  fufpend  levying  the  duties 
lb88'         until  the  payment  was  authorifed    by  parliament/ 
he  iflued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  cuftoms 
and  other  taxes  to  be  paid  as  formerly ;  and,  in  his 
firft  fpecch  from  the  throne,  after  declaring  that  he 
expected  his  revenue  fhould  be  fettled  on  the  fame 
footing  with  his  brother's,  which  was  no  unreafon- 
able  requeft,  he  very  plainly  intimated,  that  any 
attempt  to  fecure,  the  frequent  meetings  of  parlia- 
ment, by  granting  moderate  fupplies,    would   be 
refented.     "  I  muft  plainly  tell  you,  that  fuch  an 
"  expedient  would  be  very  improper  to  employ 
*<  with   me;    and  that   the  beft   way   to  engage 
<c  me  to  meet  you   often,  is   always  to  ufe    me 
<f  well  V     Thus,  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  that 
he    would   only  have  recourfe   to   them,  if  they 
complied  with  his  demands.     His  fpeeches  furnifh 
the  lad  example  in  our  hiftory,  of  an  Englifh  mo- 
narch, attempting  to  intimidate  his  people,  by  the 
arrogance  of  his  language. 

£xpcnces.  The  only  public  virtues  which  James  pofTcfied, 
were  frugality  in  his  expences%  and  a  ftrong  defire 
to  increafe  the  naval  ftrength  of  his  kingdoms.  In 
the  latter  article  he  difplayed  fuch  zeal  and  judg- 
ment, as  reflects  a  confiderable  degree  of  luflre  on 
that  part  of  his  adminiftration.  But  the  army  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  Under  pretence  that  the 

b  Colle&ion  of  King's  Speeches,  p.  177. 

c  See  Comm.  Journ.  zoth  March  1688,  for  a  ftatement  of 

hi*  expences. 

militia 
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militia  were  found  very  unfcrviceable  during  Mon- 
mouth's  rebellion,  he  demanded  a  fupply  from  par-  from  tie 

,.  ,  ,.   .          ,    /  *  •    i     dcceffionoj 

liament,   to  maintain  thole  additional  forces  wnicn  tbfS^tf 
he  thought  proper  to  levy  at  that  timec  ;  and  he  J^^w' 
actually  had  in  pay,  30,000  regular  troops,  in  Eng-  l63*- 
land  alone,  when  invaded  by  his  fuccefibr. 

The  only  temporary  grant  during  James's  reign,  Grant?, 
which  was  carried  into  effect,  was  a  fupply  of 
£.400,000  for  the  purpofe  of  fuppreffing  Mon- 
mouth's  rebellion*.  Anno  1685,  £.  700,000 
were  alfo  voted  ;  but  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his 
difpleafure,  and  to  prevent  the  houfe  from  inter- 
fering with  his  pretended  prerogative,  of  difpenfing 
with  the  teds  impofed  by  law,  for  the  exclufion  of 
Catholics  from  offices  of  truft  and  emolument, 
prorogued  the  parliament,  before  the  grant  pafled 
into  a  lawe. 

The  propriety  of  granting  a  permanent  income  permanen, 
to  the  king  for  life,  was  one  of  the  many  important  it:coms. 
points,  which  James's  parliament  had  to  determine 
foon  after  his   acceftion  -,  and  fuch  was  then  the 
great  authority  of  the  crown,  that  a  larger  revenue 
was  given  to  James,  for  his  life,  than  any  monarch 
of  England  had  ever  enjoyedf.     It  appears  from 
the  following  account,  which  was  laid  before  pa- 
liament  at  the   Revolution,  that   it  amounted  to 
above  two  millions  per  annum* 

.    •  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  180.        4  Hume,  Vol.  viii.  p.  426. 

e  More.  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

f  See  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  fhted  by  Hume  with  his 
ufual  ability,  Vol.  viii,  p.  221,  222*  223,  224.  Here  we 

y  2  muJt 
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Revenue  of 
England 

from  the       ACCOUNT  of  the  principal  Branches  of.  the  Re- 

jzccijiion  or 

tbeHoukof         venue,  anno  1688,  clear  of  all  Deductions. 

Stuart  tv  tic 
Revolution 

i68S             Tonnage  and  poundage,  including  the  wood,  coal, 

— and  fait  farm                                            -  £.    600,000 

Excife  on  beer  and  ale  .             666,383 

Hearth-money             -                            -  245,000 

Port-office             -                            -  65,000 

Wine  licenfes  -                10,000 

New  impofitions  on  wine  and  vinegar         _  -          172,901 

Duties  on  tobacco  and  fugar          .    -  148,861 

Duty  on  French  linen,  brandy,  filk,  £c.  93^10 

*£.  2,001,855 


This  account  does  not  include  fome  of  the  fmaller 
articles  of  revenue. 

Coinage.  During  this  monarch's  reign,  which  laded  only 

four  years,  there  was  coined,  in  gold,  the  fum  of 
£.2,113,638  :  1 8  :  Bf,  and,  in  filver,  £.518,316 


!;  making,  in  all,  £.2,631,955  :  3  :  if. 


muft  take  leave  of  this  excellent  hiftorian,  from  whom  much 
advantage  has  been  derived  in  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigation. 
Indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  a  juft  difplay  of  any  branch  of 
the  hiftory  of  England,  without  making  a  confiderable  ufe  of 
his  remarks.  His  work,  however,  is  far  from  being  equal. 
The  6rPt  part  and  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory,  is  not  excelled, 
indeed  hardly  equalled,  by  any  compofition  either  modern  or 
ancient :  but  the  middle,  which  he  firft  publimed,  being  com- 
pofed  with  lefs  experience  in  writing,  is  not  only  more  prolix,  but 
alfo  feems  to  have  been  drawn  up,  rather  as  a  defence  of  the  un- 
fortunate race  of  Stuart,  than  as  a  candid  and  impartial  hiftory. 
s  Coram.  Journ,  vol.  x.  p.  37. 

It 
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It  is  the  peculiar  happinefsof  the  people  of  Eng-  Rw- 
land,  that  every  attempt  to  diminiili  their  rights,  or/vs«^ 
to  encroach  upon  their  liberties,  has  been  attended 
with  confequences,  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofc  Jj*£2J*f 
which  we iv  ckfigned  at  the  time  ;  and  that  every  lCSg- 
king  who  has  governed  ill,  has  given  the  public  Reflexion, 
fome  compenfation,  for  the  offences  or  errors  he 
committed,  by  .proving  the  fource  of  beneficial 
laws,  and  of  additional  checks  upon  tyranny  and 
oppreflion.  The  crimes  and  mif-government  of 
John,  gave  rife  to  Magna  Cbarfa,  and  all  the  im- 
portant privileges  which  that  charter  tended  to  con- 
firm. The  extortions  which  that  able  and  high- 
fpirited  prince,  Edward  I.  was  led  into,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  expenfive  foreign  wars  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  occafioned  the  famous  ftatute, 
De  Tallagio  non  concedendc  \  the  paffing  of  which,  is 
unqueflionably  one  of  the  moil  important  events 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country.  And  the  exactions 
attempted  to  be  enforced,  by  the  firfc  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuarr,  joined  to  James's  obftinacy, 
bigotry,  and  infatuation,  werej  productive  of  a  re- 
volution, equally  favourable  to  our  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberties,  and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  form 
of  government  "  the  mod  perfect  in  theory,  and 
c  the  happieft  in  practice,  that  has  ever  exifted 
Cf  among  mankind  :J>  a  conftitution  which,  ic  is 
proper  to  obferve,  was  not  the  offspring  of  hafte, 
or  projected  by  one  man  ;  but  was  gradually  formed 
in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  important  ilruggle, 
which  lafted  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  the 
Y  3  acceffion 
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Ee*and^  acce^lon  °f  William  III.  and  employed  the  powers 
;/"  of  as  able  men,  as  ever  exifted  in  any  country  what- 
!  huje  of  foever.  It  was  from  the  collifion  of  fuch  abilities 


fr  alone,  that  fo  valuable  and  well-  conftru&cd  a  fabric 
l688>_  could  have  been  ercftcd  ;  and  its  blemiihes,  (for, 
like  all  other  works  of  human  invention,  it  is,  in 
fome  refpecls,  defective,)  we  truft  will  be  removed, 
without  pulling  the  edifice  to  pieces,  without  in- 
juring its  beauty,  or  impairing  its  vigour  and  its 
ftrength. 

Conciufion.        Thefe  were  the  mod  important  financial  tranf- 
aclions  which  took  place  under  the  government  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart,  during   whofe  adminiftration, 
many  new  branches  of  revenue   were   introduced, 
nich  as  excifes,  the  pod-  office,  monthly  affcffments, 
&c.  ;  and  many  old  refources  were  either  abandon- 
ed, as  unproductive,  or  aboliilied,  on  account  of 
their    oppreffion.       Pie  nee   fubfidies   were     given 
up,  and  the   whole   fabric  of   feudal  ex^&ion,    of 
wardihip,  marriage,    &;c.,  together  with  benevo- 
lences, free  gifts,  and  compulfive  loans,  were  for 
ever  annihilated. 

But  the  period  is  particularly  remarkable,  for  en- 
abling us  to  form  fome  kind  of  judgment,  of  the 
full  extent  of  that  heavy  burden,  which  the  funding 
fyftem  introduced  into  this  kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  England,  at  the  acceffion  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  anno  1602,  was  about  £.500,000 
a  year.  Eighty-  fix  years  afterwards,  when  James 
II.  was  expelled,  it  was  raifed  to  above  two  mil- 
lions :  the  annual  increment  confequently  was  near- 
9  ty 
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ly  £.17,441.     At   the  fame   rate  of  increafc,  the 
revenue,  anno  1774,  eighty-fix  years  after  the  Re-  fr*pi 
volution,  fhould  only  have  been  £.3,500,000;  and  $*$ 
26  years  afterwards,  /?;?.*.' ?  1800,  ought  not  to  have  s<«*r*  ^  « 

*  til       Rtiiolution 

exceeded  £.3, 953,466)  or,  perhapr,  with  the  ad-  ,bgs. 
dicion   of   Scotland,    froiii    four  to    five    millions  ~~ 
a  year.     If  the  prefent  income  of  the  State,  there- 
fore, is  thirty-fix  millions,  above  thirty-one  millions 
of  that  fum,  may  be  attributed  to  the  funding  fyftem; 
and  would  not  have  exifted,  if  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pencesof  the  public,  had  been  defrayed  by  money 
exacted  at  the  time,  without  leaving  any  burden 
upon   pofterity.     Indeed,  five  millions  would    be 
amply  fufficient,  at  this  time,  to  defray  the  charges 
of  the  civil  lift,  and  of  our  peace  eflabliihment,  if 
the  load  of  taxes  impofed  to  provide  for  the  interefl 
of  our  public  debts,  did  not  raife  the  price  of  every 
commodity,  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  render  money 
much  lefs  efficient  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

But,  on  the  whole,  though  our  circumftances 
might  jiave  been  better,  let  us  not  too  haftily  either 
envy  the  fituation,  or  inveigh  againft  the  conduct 
of  our  predeceflbrs.  Lightly  as  we  may  imagine 
they  were  burdened,  yet  they  complained  as  loudly 
as  we  do,  of  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  and 
of  the  diftrefs  and  poverty  which  they  occafioned  : 
and  though,  inftead  of  adding  to  their  own  burdens, 
they  thought  themfeives  juftifiable,  in  bequeathing 
to  their  poilerity,  aconfiderablepart  of  that  grievous 
load  of  public  debt,  under  the  prefiure  of  which 
we  now  dagger,  let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
they  delivered  into  our  hands,  a  well-cultivated 
v  4  ifland; 
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^an^»  dependencies  of  great  value  and  import- 
ance ;  an  extenfive  commerce  ;  flourifhing  manu- 
fa&ures ;  a  fuperior  fyftem  of  agriculture ;  a  high 
c^ara<^er  ^or  ability  and  valour;  and,  joined  to  all 
1688.  thefc  advantages,  a  fyftem  of  government,  un- 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind  for  the  bleflings 
which  it  affords u. 

h  This  paragraph  was  originally  written  anno  1785. 
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PART     II. 


CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  various  Modes  of  providing  for  the  extraor- 
dinary Expences  of  a  Nation. 

E  charges  incurred  by  a  nation,  in  times  of  various 
peace,  feldom  exceed  its  ordinary  income,  or 
what  it  may  be  made  to  produce.     It  requires  no 
great  revenue,  to  maintain  the  perfons   who  are 

Nation. 

entrufled  with  the  general  government  of  the  coun 
try  -,  to  fupport  fuch  magiftrates  as  are  employed 
in  expounding  the  laws,  and  in  diftributing  juilice; 
and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fuch  pubic  works, 
as  are  eflentially  neceflary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Indeed,  if  nations  were  always  at 
peace,  fupplying  a  revenue  for  public  purpofes, 
cculd  never  prove  burdenfome  to  fociety. 

But  the  neceflity  there  is,  from  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  ambition 
of  thofe  individuals  who  govern  the  affairs  of 
States,  to  be  perpetually  providing  for  the  expences 
cr  war,  is  uniformly  attended  with  the  heavier! 

charges. 
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',•"';"'  charges.  Maxims  of  frugality,  however  proper 
providing/*  and  defirable  at  other  times,  are  found  incompa- 
&»%']&-  tible  with  a  ftate  of  hoftility.  When  the  fate  of  a 
jfe*»7  a  nati°n  is  at  flake,  or  even  when  any  of  its  impor- 
tant interefbs  are  endangered,  exertions  muft  be 
made,  without  regarding  the  expences  they  may 
occafjon.  The  troops  and  armaments  of  the  foe 
mud  be  oppofed,  whatever  cod  fuch  oppofition 
may  require  -,  and  every  citizen  muft  facrifice  a 
part  of  his  fortune,  to  defencl  the  dominions  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  prefervc 
the  wealth,  which  it  has  already  acquired,  frpm. 
the  arracks  of  its  enemies, 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  a  material  difference 
necefiariiy  exifls,  between  the  revenue  fufficient 
for  times  of  peace,  and  the  refources  which  are 
requifite,  to  defray  the  various  heavy  charges  which 
a  war  muft  occafion. 

The  ingenuity  of  mankind,  particularly  in  mo- 
dern times,  has  been  much  engaged,  in  attempts 
to  difcover,  what  is  the  beft  mode  of  providing  for 
thefe  extraordinary  expences  -,  and  four  fyftems 
have  been  fuggefted  for  that  purpofe.  It  has  been 
propofed,  i.  To  accumulate  a  treafure  in  time  of 
peace,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  war. — 2.  To 
levy  the  necefTary  fupplics  within  the  year,  by 
means  of  extraordinary  additional  taxes. — 3.  To 
exact  compulfive  loans  from  the  wealthiest  indivi- 
duals of  the  community. — 4.  To  borrow  money 
from  fuch  as  are  willing  to  advance  it,  upon  the  fo 
curitv  of  die  public  faith, 

Each 
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Each  of  thefe  modes  it  is  propofed  briefly   to  v^\ 
examine. 


I.  Accumulating  a  Treafure. 

At  the  commencement  of  political  focieties,  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  territory  they  pofiefs,  is 
uniformly  dedicated  to  national  purpofes.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  States,  however,  there  is  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  opportunity  to  be  prodigals  and  confe- 
quently,  when  there  happens  to  be  any  furplus, 
after  defraying  the  neceflary  expences,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral accumulated  into  a  public  treafure,  and  re- 
ferved  for  any  unforefeen  emergency.  In  ancient 
times,  the  practice  was  very  prevalent  ;  and,  in 
England,  the  monarchs  who  lived  after  the  con- 
quell,  were  provided  with  fuch  treafures,  owing  as 
much  to  their  inability  to  expend  their  revenue,  as 
to  any  parfimonious  diipofition,  or  any  forecaft  for 
the  future. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  fyftem  of  accumula- 
tion has  arifen  from  real  forefight;  and  among  the 
various  a6ls  for  which  the  political  wifdom  of  the 
Romans  has  been  celebrated,  fome  authors  have 
included  their  levying  a  tax  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  preparing  a  fund  for  public  emergencies.  The 
commonwealth,  we  are  told,  had  hardly  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  before  they 
began  to  collect  the  Aurum  Vicefimarium^  or  impoft 
of  the  twentieth  penny,  upon  the  faleofilaves  ;  the 
amount  of  which  was  depofited  in  the  temple  of 

Saturn, 


the  extraor- 
dinary E  De- 
fences of  a 

Nation. 
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Saturn,  there  to  be  kept  facred  for  the  mod  pref- 
fing  exigencies  of  the  State*.  It  continued  accu- 
dinay  EX'  mulating  for  many  years,  and  remained  untouched 
$£tof-  as  long  as  the  free  government  of  Rome  cxifted, 

r — • excepting  during  the   fecond  Ppnic  war,  when  in 

was  thought  excufable,  after  Hannibal  had  ravaged 
Italy  for  ten  years,  to  take  four  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  gold  out  of  this  treafure,  to  a  (lift  in  de- 
fraying the  various  enormous  expences  to  which 
the  commonwealth  was  then  fubjecl. 

But  this  mode  of  employing  the  furplus  revenue 
of  the  public,  is  attended  with  one  material  difad- 
vantage.  If  the  precious  metals  at  all  contribute 
to  the  happinefs  of  political  fociety,  (which  cannot 
be  doubted,  at  lead  by  thofe  who  confider  with 
how  much  greater  facility  commerce  is  carried  on 
in  confequence  of  fo  ufeful  a  medium,)  every  plan 
that  tends  to  diminim  their  abundance,  mud  be 
prejudicial.  A  fyftem  of  that  nature,  may  be  lefs 
hurtful,  before  induilry  and  commerce  flourifh.  5 
and  at  fuch  a  period,  may  perhaps  be  neceflary, 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  any  confiderable  fum 
of  money  is  collected  in  critical  emergencies.  But, 
in  general,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  the  fur- 
plus  of  the  national  revenue,  in  works  of  public 
advantage,  or  even  in  the  conRru6lion  of  ufelefs 
pyramids,  as  was  done  by  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt, 
than  in  accumulating  a  hoard,  to  lie  dormant, 
without  intereft  and  without  circulation. 


a  See  a  beautiful  poetical  defcription  of  this  treafure,  Lucan'* 
Pharfalia,  1.  iii.  v,  155. 

A  well- 
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A  well-known  and  eminent  author,  has  notwith- 
(landing   vehemently  contended  for  continuing  the 
practice  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  particular  grounds  d\»»jE*. 
himfelf  upon  this  idea,  «  That  the  opening  of  fuch 
"  a  treafure,  neceiTarily   produces  an    uncommon 
"  affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  ferves  as  a  tempo- 
"  rary  encouragement  to  induftry,  and  atones,  in 
"  fome    degree,  for  the   inevitable    calamities  of 
"  warV    'Unfortunately  for  this  author's  hypo- 
thefis,  the  fame  circumftance,  namely  the  abund- 
ance of  gold  and  filver,  which  alleviates  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  augments  alfo  the  bleflings  of  peace  ; 
and  thofe  bleflings  are  necefiarily  diminimed  where 
treafures  are  accumulated :  indeed,  a  public  hoard 
can  hardly  be  collected,  without  reducing  a  nation, 
in  point  of  commerce  and  circulation,  to  much  the 
fame  fituation  in  times  of  tranquillity,    as    in   the 
midft   of  war.     Befides,  it   is  'proper  to   remark, 
that  tfie  Romans  always    endeavoured,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  procure  money  by  loans,  and  never  ap- 
plied to  their  treafure,  but  when  their  credit  was 
exhaufted e. 

There  are  other  unfurmouncable  objections  to  the 
amafiing  of  public  treafures ;  fuch  as,  the  dangers 

b  Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  i.  p,  365. 

e  The  following  extra£l  from  Livy,  (hews  the  patriotic  fplrit 
of  the  Romans,  during  the  fecord  Punic  War,  "  Quum  hxc 
«'  inclinatio  animorum  plebis,  ad  fuflinendam  inopiam  serarii 
"  fieret ;  pecuniae  quoque  pupillares  primo,  deinde  viduarum 
"  coeptse  conferri  :  nufquam  eas  tarius  fandiufque  deponere  cre- 
•'  dentibus,  qui  deferebant,  quam  in  publica  fide.  Inde  ft 
*'  quid  emptumparatumque  pupillis  ac  viduis  foret,  a  qu^eflore 
"  perfcribebatur."  T.  Liv.  Lib.xxiv.  c,  18. 

with 
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which  they  are  accompanied  ;  of  ufurpation 
in  monarchial  governments  ;  of  defpotifm   in  free 

the  extraor-  .  .  r  r 

dirary  EX-  States  ;  and,  under  every  form  of  government,  of 
being  improvidently  expended.  It  appears  from 
the  hiftory  of  England,  that  the  ufurpations  of  the 
three  monarchs  who  reigned  after  William  the 
Norman,  were  greatly  owing  to  their  having  fe- 
cured  the  treafures  of  their  predecefTors;  We 
learn  alfo  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, that  if  no  public  treafure  had  exifted  at  the 
.time,  Casfar  could  hardly  have  fucceeded  in  his 
daring  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country: 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  the*  immenfe  treafure 
which  the  republic  of  Athens  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  and  which  at  laft 
amounted  to  above  ten  thoufand  talents,  was  difii- 
pated  in  ram  and  imprudent  enterprifes,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  State".  Indeed,  if  nations  are  tempt- 
ed, when  their  credit  is  high  and  flourifhing,  to 
engage  in  deftruftive  plans  of  hoftiiity  and  con- 
queft,  how  much  more  may  not  this  be  apprehend- 
ed, if  a  treafure  is  already  amafled,  which  may 
cafily  be  applied,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  an  im- 
petuous and  inconfiderate  monarch,  or  to  carry  inta 
cfFecl  the  political  projects  of  an  artful  demago- 
gue ? 

4  Hume's  Effayf,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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II.  Raifni£  the  Supplies  within  the  Year. 

Fx- 

ffit.-ei  of  a 

When  a  nation  finds  that  its  cxpences  exceed  its  x**™- 
revenue,  and  chat  cither  no  rreafure  has  been  accu- 
mulated, or  that  it  is  inadequate  to  the  charges 
which  are  likely  to  be  incurred,  it  naturally  endea- 
vours to  raife  extraordinary  fupplies,  by  additions 
to  its  ordinary  income.  It  was  upon  this  principle, 
that  aids  were  originally  granted  by  Parliament  to  the 
Kings  of  England  :  nay,  at  the  Revolurion  it  was 
imagined,  that  a  general  excife,  in  addition  to  the 
ufual  revenue,  would  have  furnifhed  money  fufficienc 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  ware.  Various  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  neceffarily  contributed  to 
render  fuch  a  plan  at  that  time  impracticable.  The 
inftant  of  a  revolution,  is  an  improper  period,  for 
increafing,  in  any  great  degree,  the  burdens  of  a 
nation.  Many  would  have  rejoiced  at  fuch  an  op- 
portunity, of  fpreading  difaftcction  to  the  new  go- 
vernment. T-xes  were  at  that  time  peculiarly  un- 
popular in  England  3  infomuch  that  it  was  thought 
neceflary,  in  order  to  ingratiate  the  new  fovereisn 
with  his  people,  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  increafine; 
the  revenue,  and  to  repeal  the  productive  duty  of 
hearth-money,  by  one  of  the  firft  ads,  to  which 
William  III.  gave  the  royal  affent,  after  his  accef- 
fion. 

The  mode  of  raifing  the  extraordinary  expences 
of  the  nation,  by  fupplies  within  the  year,  has  of- 

•  Davenam's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  j8. 

ten 
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ten  keen  recommended  by  different  authors  fince 

fir   the  Revolution. 

r-~  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  in  his  famous  plan  for  le- 
*  vying  the  whole  revenue  by  a  fingle  duty  upon 
houfes,  which  he  publifhed  anno  1744,  expre&ly 
mentions  the  poflibility  of  raifing  the  current  fer- 
vices  within  the  year ;  "  a  thing,  (he  obferves,) 
"  greatly  defirable  by  every  body,  and  the  want  of 
'-  which  has  been  the  caule  of  our  prefent  national 
«  debtV 

Poftlethwayt,  (a  laborious  and  intelligent  writer,) 
in  a  work  publifhed  anno  1757 s,  endeavours  to 
convince  his  countrymen,  both  of  the  neceffity  and 
the  practicability  of  that  meafure.  But  his  idea 
was  to  raife  only  three  millions  per  annum  additional, 
and  the  war  had  become  fo  enormoufly  expenfive, 
(requiring  more  than  double  that  fum,)  that  it  was 
evident,  it  could  not  prove,  on  fo  narrow  a  fcale, 
of  sny  material  benefit,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
flate  the  pofTibility  of  is  being  farther  extended h. 

An  able  and  public- fpirited  fenator,  however, 
recommended,  fome  years  ago,  the  fame  plan  to  the 
public  attention f.  He  fuppofed,  that  the  whole 

f  Serious  Confederations  on  thefeveral  high  Duties  which  the 
Nation  labours  under,  p.  20. 

%  Great  Britain's  true  Syftem,  particularly  Let.  ii.  and  xiii. 

h  Poftlethwayt  himfelf,  in  his  Di&ionary,  voce  FUND,  r'« 
fney  acknowledges,  that  when  he  recommended  raifing  the  fup- 
plies  within  the  year,  he  never  imagined  that  they  would  have 
rifen  to  fo  high  a  pitch. 

*  Confiderations  on  tha  prefent  State  of  Public  Affairs,  by 
William  Pulteney,  Efq;  (now  Sir  William  Puheney,)  ^d  edit, 
p.  31.  anno  1779. 

property 
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property  of  the  nation,  amounts  to  one  tboufand 
millions  in  real  value,  a  duty  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  therefore  on  every  man's  capital,  paid  by  in- 


ftalments  would  raife,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  peaces  of 
fifteen  millions  ;  and  he  calculated,  might,  without 
much  ceconomy,  fupport  a  vigorous  war  for  that 
fpace  of  time.  The  fame  ideas  were  alfo  enforced 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Arthur  Young  ;  but  he  con- 
tends, that  the  additional  taxes  mould  be  levied, 
not  upon  capita],  but  upon  income.  The  per- 
manent income  of  the  nation,  he  imagines  to  be 
one  hundred  millions  per  annum,  which  could  eafily 
bear  a  permanent  burden  of  thirteen  millions,  and 
would  yield  befides,  without  much  oppreiTion,  a 
temporary  aid  of  eight  millions  more  k. 

The  advantages  that  would  have  refulted  from 
this  mode  of  raifmg  the  fupplies,  are  difplayed  by 
the  authors  above-mentioned,  in  the  mod  flattering 
colours.  Land,  it  was  laid,  inftead  of  felling  from 
20  to  25  years  purchafe,  would  foon  reach  from  27 
to  32.  The  three  per  cents  would  rife  from  60  to 
883  and  obtaining  money  upon  mortgage,  would  no 
longer  be  attended  with  difficulty.  The  alarming 
prophecies  concerning  a  national  bankruptcy,  would 
vanifh  -,  and  more  would  be  done  towards  procur- 
ing an  advantageous  peace,  than  could  be  effected 
by  many  victories.  Nay,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  (Frederick,  Lord  North,)  in  the  open- 

k  Polit.  Arithmet.  Part  II.   By  Arthur  Young,  Efq;  p.  44. 
VOL.  I.  z  ;ng 
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ing  of  the  budget  24th  February  1779,  declared 
in  parliament,  "  That  fuch  a  plan,  he  conceived, 
"  would  not  be  difficult,  if  there  was  a  full  confi- 
"  dence  'ln  government.  Great  facrifices,  it  was 
<c  true,  muft  be  made,  and  many  gratifications 
"  given  up  :  but  if  the  meafure  fhould  become 
cc  neceiTary,  that  confideration  ought,  and  he  be- 
"  lieved  would  give  way.  The  honour,  the  glory, 
cc  nay  the  very  exigence  of  the  country,  might 
<e  require  it1." 

To  carry  fuch  a  plan  into  effect,  two  things  are 
requifite  j  firft,  power  and  refources  in  a  State ; 
fecondly,  inclination  in  the  Public  at  large. 

The  ability  of  a  nation,  to  make  a  great  addi- 
tion to  its  revenue,  amidft  all  the  horrors  and  ca- 
lamities of  war,  more  particularly  in  modern  times, 
when  hoftilides  are  prolonged  to  fuch  a  length,  and 
are  carried  on  in  fo  extenfive  a  manner,  is  at  beft 
problematical.  The  Dutch,  whofe  example  is 
commonly  adduced  upon  this  occafion,  were  con- 
tending for  their  own  liberties  at  their  own  doors. 
Whereas,  when  Britain  engages  in  a  war,  it  muft 
employ  fleets  and  armies,  to  protect  remote  poffef- 
fions,  almoft  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Though 
fufficient  property,  therefore,  actually  exifted  in  the 
country,  yet  ftill  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it  from 
the  diftant  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  the  critical  moments  of  an  extenfive  war,  muft 
be  very  great. 

i  Debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  publiflied  by  Almon, 
vol.  xii.  p.  6. 

Befides, 
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Befides,  in  a  country  like  England,  the  wealth 
of  which  depends  fo  much  upon  the  fecurity  and 


~  -    .  .-      ,  1  «  j    i         the  extrttor- 

profpenty   ot  us  commerce,  iuch  a  plan  would  be  dlnary  Ex_ 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.      The  following 
is  Mr.  Young's  calculation  of  the  annual  income  of 
the  nation  : 

Income  from  Land  £.  63,000,000 

•  from  Manufaflures          -  -  20,000,000 

—  —  from  Commerce,  and  the  profits  of  ? 

our  Colonial  Poffeffions         -        J        17-000,000 


£.  100,000,000 

Thus  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thirty-  feven  millions  of 
the  national  income,  arifes  from  property,  liable,  in 
time  of  war,  to  great  hazard,  and  much  diminu- 
tion in  point  of  value,  and  confequently  unable  to 
bear  any  heavy  additional  burden. 

Or,  if  inftead  of  income,  the  capital  of  a  country, 
according  to  Sir  William  Pulteney's  idea,  is  to  be 
taxed ;  without  dwelling  upon  this  objection,  that 
people  may  have  great  property,  without  having 
much  money  at  command,  it  will  be  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  tax,  and  the 
great  uncertainty  of  its  produce,  when  it  is  confi- 
de red,  that  the  fuppofed  capital  of  one  thoufand 
millions,  comprehends  the  value  of  the  land  •,  va- 
lue of  houfes ;  the  value  of  (lock  of  all  kinds ;  of  ma- 
terials for  manufacture  -,  (hipping  -,  cam  \  money  in 
the  funds  due  to  natives  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing 
that  can  be  denominated  wealth  or  property  m. 

m  Confiderations,  &c.  by  William  Pulteney,  Efq;  p.  28. 

2   2  But 
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But  in  nations  where  the  ability  exifts,  the  incli- 

Modes  of  r 

r  nation  is  often  wanting.  The  retpedable  author 
EX~.  above-mentioned,  very  juftly  remarks,  "  Thut  it 
"  is  in  a  free  country  only,  that  mankind  feel  them- 
"  felves  fo  conne£ed  with  public  profperity,  as 
<f  willingly  to  facrifice,  in  fupport  of  it,  a  part  of 
<c  their  fortune,  in  great  emergencies  n."  But 
free  States  are  in  general  fo  divided  into  parties, 
that  hardly  any  adminiftration  can  expect  the  uni- 
verfal,  or  even  the  general  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  luxurious  and  commercial  ages  alfo,  which 
are  the  bed  calculated,  in  point  of  ability,  for  exe- 
cuting fuch  a  plan,  individuals  are  fo  felfifh  and  in- 
terefted,  and  fo  fond  of  pleafure,  and  the  frivolous 
joys  of  diffipation,  that  zeal  and  public  fpirit  are 
rare,  and  few  would  curtail  themfelves,  even  in  the 
moft  infignificant  gratifications,  for  the  purpofe  of 
contributing,  to  equip  an  armament,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Madras,  or  the  protection  of  Jamaica. 
Nay,  it  is  queflionable,  whether  war  at  their  own 
doors,  would  roufe  them  from  their  (liken  lethargy. 
The  plan  of  raifing  its  fupplies  within  the  year, 
however,  is  a  circumftance  which  every  nation 
ought  to  have  in  view,  as  it  may  poflibly  prove 
abfolutely  necefiary  for  its  prefervation  and  exift- 
ence  ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  lefs  op- 
prefllve,  and  more  practicable,  if,  inftead  of  fpecie, 
a  part  of  the  new  additional  fupplies,  were  exacted 
in  kind  ;  and  if  the  furnifhing  of  a  certain  number 

»  Con  (iterations,  Sec.  by  William  Pulteney,  Efq;  p.  32. 

of 
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of  recruits ;  the  providing  of  a  certain  number  of  r*nout 

r  -  •  r  i    n  Q  Modes  of 

ieamen,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  naval  Itores,  occ. 
&c.  were  confidered  as  a  fufficitnt  equivalent  for 
the  new  taxes,  at  a  certain  reafonable  converfion. 
For  there  may  be  property  in  a  country  amply  fuf- 
ficient  to  carry  fuch  a  plan  into  cffeft,  and  yet, 
where  money  is  demanded^  it  may  be  rendered  im- 
practicable, from  the  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  circulating  fpecie.  Such  a  plan  might  perhaps 
be  attempted,  if  the  real  ftrength  and  refources  of 
the  kingdom  were  fully  known  ;  and  if  it  were  af- 
certained,  what  each  diftrift  could  afford  for  the 
public  fervice,  on  any  important  emergency,  not 
only  in  money,  but  in  other  articles  ufeful  to  the 
State0. 


III.  Compulfive  Loans. 

Voltaire  has  defcribed,  in  his  ufual  fprightly 
manner,  the  loans  which  were  extorted  from  their 
fubjefts,  by  the  ancient  Kings  of  England. 
"  Thofe  who  lent  their  money  (he  fays)  generally 
<e  loft  it,  and  thofe  who  did  not  lend,  were  fent  to 
cc  jailp."  And  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 

0  The  plan  of  railing  a  part  of  the  fupplies  within  the  year, 
lately  attempted  in  this  country,  by  a  tax  on  income,  will  be 
afterwards  confidered.  After  a  fhort  trial,  it  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  perfon,  by  whom  it  was  originally  propofed,  and 
he  has  returned  to  the  funding  fyftem. 

P  General  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  part  vi.  c.  3. 

z  3  faid 
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rariw*  faid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that  fuch 
loans  were  highly  oppreflive  upon  the  fubjecl:,  with- 
out  being  of  much  advantage  to  the  crown.  Indeed, 
f°  Ktti6  were  tney  entitled  to  the  name  of  loan,  that 
no  intereft  was  allowed  for  the  money,  nor  was 
there  any  certainty  of  its  being  repaid. 

The  pradice,  however,  of  compelling  wealthy 
individuals,  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
crown,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  period  of 
our  hiftory q.  Foreign  merchants,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  record,  <*  had  rights  and  privileges 
*c  conferred  upon  them,  by  the  grace  and  fuffer- 
<c  ance  of  the  King,  report  ant  grand  lucre,"  were 
made  fubjedt  to  this  exaclion,  during  the  difgracc- 
ful  and  necefihous  reign  of  Henry  IIIr.  The 
practice  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  natives  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  accounted  fo  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  that,  among  the  articles  for  which 
Richard  II.  was  depofed,  his  having  borrowed, 
(or  rather  extorted,  under  the  pretence  of  borrow- 
ing,) great  fums  of  mnney,  which  were  never  re- 
paid, is  particularly  infilled  upon  8. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A6ls  of  Parliament 
were  pafied,  difcharging  all  his  debts,  founded  on, 
loans,  whether  voluntary  or  compulfive  5  and  the 

1  Stevens  (Pref.  p.  15.)  ftates,  upon  the  authority  of  a  ma- 
nufcript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  that  compulfive  loans  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

r  Cotton's  Poir.  Work,  p.  177.  Noy's  Rights  of  the 
Crown,  p.  45.  who  fays  it  was  Henry  V. 

9  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

credit 
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credit  of  the  crown  of  England,  in  confequence  of  Fanns 
thefe  harfh  and  rigorous  mt^afures,  continued  at  the 
loweit  ebb,  until  it  was  revived  by  the  prudent 
meifures  taken  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  punctuality 
w.iich  me  maintained.  In  general,  (he  found  little 
difficulty  in  borrowing  money,  without  being  oblig- 
ed to  have  recourfe  to  compulfion.  But;  (he  was 
ibmetimes  reduced  to  the  necefiity,  of  imitating,  in 
this  rtfpedt,  the  example  of  her  predeceflbrs  ;  and 
occafi  nally  ifiued  letters  under  the  privy  feal,  de- 
manding the  loan  of  a  fpecific  fum  of  money,  from 
the  weahhieft  of  her  fubjefts.  "  This,  (according  to 
<c  an  old  writer,")  was,  <c  an  enforced  piece  of  (late, 
(t  to  lay  the  burthen  on  that  horfe  that  was  bed 
"  able  to  bear  it,  at  the  dead  lift,  when  neither  her 
<c  receipts  could  yield  her  relief  at  the  pinch,  nor 
"  the  urgency  of  her  affairs,  endure  the  delays  of 
"  a  parliamentary  aftiftanceV 

By  the  famous  petition  of  right,  compulfive 
krans  are  abolifhed,  except  with  the  confentof  par- 
liament. The  words  are  important,  <c  That  no 
*c  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any 
*c  gift,  loan,  &c.  without  common  confent,  by  aft 
<c  of  parliament  V  Hence  it  may  become  a  curi- 
ous fubje<5t  of  political  {peculation,  whether  the  plan 
of  compulfive  loans  might  not  be  improved,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  many  beneficial  public  purpofes ;  and 

e  Naunton's  Fragmenta  Regalia,  p.  1 2. 
»  3  Car.  I.  c.  i.  f.  10. 

z  4  whether 
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wither  fuch  a  fyftem  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  view, 


Jn  cafe  of  unforefcen  and  fatal  exigencies.     It  mav 

the  cxtracr-  f 

be  contended,  that  if  every  wealthy  perfon  in  the 
kingdom,  were  obliged,  when  called  upon  by  the 
legiflature,  to  furniih  a  certain  fum  of  money,  at  a 
reafonable  intereft,  upon  the  faith  and  fecurity  of 
Parliament,  loans  would  be  raifed  upon  moderate 
terms,  and  the  enormous  profits,  exafted  by  ufuri- 
ous  money-lenders,  who  combine  together,  and 
take  every  unfair  advantage  of  the  public  neceffities, 
would  be  prevented.  Whilft  money,  however, 
can  be  procured  by  other  means,  no  prudent  ftatef- 
man  will  ever  have  recourfe  tocompulfion*. 

IV.  Voluntary  Loans. 

Of  all  the  modes  therefore,  of  providing  money, 
for  defraying  the  extraordinary  expences  of  a  na- 
tion, that  of  borrowing  from  fuch  as  are  willing  to 
lend  their  property  upon  the  public  faith,  is  unquef- 
tionably  the  mod  efficacious  ;  and  it  may  not  be 
improper,  briefly  to  ftate  the  progrefs  of  the  fyf- 
tem. 

j.  On  vaiu.      The  moft  ancient,  and  perhaps,  in  an  early  pe- 

edges*  riod  of  fociety,  the  moft  natural  mode  of  borrow- 

ing any  confiderable  fum  of  money,  is  that  of  giv- 

ing to  the  lender,  fome  article  in  pledge,  the  value 

*  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  forced  loan  in  contemplation,  (fee  his  let- 
ter to  the  Bank  301)1  November  1796,  Parl.  Debates,  anm 
1796-7,  vol.  i.  p.  276.)  but  afterwards  abandoned  the  idea. 

of 
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of  which  is  well  known,  or  can  eafily  be  afcertain-  %™u* 

J  JW'sdet  of 

ed.     It  was  a  long  time,  before  other  modes  of  fe-  fro^i^gfor 
curity  were  invented,  or  ufually  practifed.     Nay,  dmary  EX. 
after  bonds  and  written   obligations  had  become 
more  frequent,  recourfe   was   occafionally   had  to 
pledges  j  and  many  of  the  Kings  of  England  were 
reduced  to  the   neceflity  of  pawning  their  jewels, 
crown,  and  other  valuable  effects,  in  critical  emer- 
gencies. 

John,  King  of  France,  we  are  told,  nobly  de- 
clared, that  if  good  faith  were  banifhed  out  of  the  my. 
reft  of  the  world,  yet  that  it  ought  dill  to  be  found 
in  the  breaih  cf  princes ;  and  fuch  in  general  is  the 
confidence  placed  in  the  Royal  Diadem,  that  there 
are  few  monarchs,  who  are  not  able  to  raife  fome 
money  upon  their  perfonal  obligations.  But  the 
amount  of  fuch  fums  is  feldom  very  confiderable. 
Indeed,  the  additional  fecurity  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, (and  occafionally  of  the  principal  Minilters 
of  State),  was  required,  before  fome  of  the  So- 
vereigns of  England,  could,  in  this  manner,  obtain 
the  money  which  their  necefTities  demanded. 

In  almoft  every  country,  the  laws  have  fruitlrfsly  3.  By 
endeavoured,  to  prevent  the  difiipation  of  the  Royal  p^Hf 
Domains ;  and  in  England,  it  was  held  impious  to  main5' 
alienate  them.     Nay,  as  an  additional  check,  every 
King  was  entitled  to  refume    his   own  grants,  or 
thofe  of  his  predeceflfors.     Mortgaging  the  Do- 
mains, however,  has  in  general  been  permitted,  as 
a  lefs  pernicious  meafure,  though  often  attended 
with  more  ruinous  confequences.     For,   after  any 
4  individual 
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Mrils'cf  Individual  has  been  long  in  polTefllon  of  lands  as  a 
t'ovtfvgfor  mortgagee,  the  fpecific  nature  of  his  right  is  for- 

tke  extract;  i     i          • 

dinaryEx-  gotten;  and  he  is  not  a  little  apt  to  confide r  hitn- 
$!<£&{*  fetf>  arjd  to  be  confidered  by  others,  as  the  real  pro- 
«  prietor. 

4.  Bymort-  The  mode,  by  which  a  nation  fir  (I  raifes  a  con- 
Taxes,  fiderable  fum  of  money,  is  generally  by  mortgag- 
ing fome  particular  tax  or  branch  of  its  revenue, 
and  anticipating  its  produce.  This  is  a  very  an^- 
cient  practice  in  England.  It  may  be  traced,  it  is 
fuppqfed,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  If  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  1444,  Cardinal 
Beaufort  gave  a  fum  of  money  in  loan  to  Henry  VI, 
upon  the  fecurity  of  the  Cuftoms  of  London  and 
Southampton".  Various  other  inftances  of  fuch 
anticipations  will  occur  in  a  fubfequent  chapter. 

When  any  branch  of  the  revenue  is  mortgaged, 
it  may  either  continue  under  the  management  of 
public  officers,  as  is  the  cafe  in  England,  or  it  may 
be  entrufted  to  the  care  of  the  creditor,  as  was  the 
pradlice  in  France,  The  firft  is  bed  adapted  to  a 
free ;  the  fecond,  to  a  deipotic  government  :  but, 
under  every  government,  it  has  been  originally 
found  neceflary,  to  farm  the  revenues,  either  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public,  or  to  thofe  who  make  it 
their  profefEon.  For,  fuch  is  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind,  and  fuch  their  difpofition  to  elude  taxes, 
that  they  would  never  become  productive,  if  in- 
terefted  perfons  were  not  employed,  to  difcover 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  evafion  of  them  $ 

*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  41. 

and 
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and  the  public  may  afterwards,  through  the  medium 
of  its  own  officers,  reap  the   benefit   of  fuch  dif- 

the  extraor- 

covenes. 

Another  mode  of  borrowing  money,  is  by  grant* 


ing  annuities  for  a  certain  fixed   fpace  or  time,  at    ~~  —  • 
the  end  of  which   they  are  totally  to  ceafe.     The  powy  AQ. 
experience  of  England  tends  to  demonftrate,  that  n 
this  not  an  advantageous  mode  of  procuring  mo- 
ney :  at  lead  the  demand  of  the  creditor  is  proper* 
tionably  higher,  for  ("hort,  or  even   long  annuities, 
than  when  a   perpetual  annuity  is   granted  j  and  a 
nation  which  adopts  the  funding  fyftem,  ought  to 
confider  itfeif  as  a  great  and  permanent  corporation, 
and  ought  to  adopt  that  plan,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  manv  centuries,  is  the  moft  likely  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  without  regarding  im- 
mediate profit,  or  temporary  conveniences. 

Annuities  for  lives,  is  another  mode  that  has  been  6-  By  An, 
frequently  practifed,  and  by  fome  is  accounted  the 
moft  advantageous.  But  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  a 
nation,  when  it  is  in  diftrefs,  by  any  means  to  make 
a  profitable  bargain  with  a  money-lender,  particu- 
larly on  the  principle  of  granting  temporary  an- 
nuities. Thus,  when  annuities  for  lives  are  grant- 
ed, the  creditor  takes  care  to  pitch  upon  the  per- 
lons  who  arc  the  moft  likely  to  live  long,  and  who 
confequently  will  prove,  for  the  longeft  period,  a 
burden  upon  the  State.  Nor  have  all  the 
flattering  hopes,  which  Tontines  hold  forth  to 
the  avarice  of  mankind,  been  able  to  procure  mo- 
ney by  life  annuities,  on  advantageous  terms  to  the 
public. 

When 
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Mteof          When  a  State  is  in  £reat  neceffity>  it  is  eafily 
providing  far  induced,    to  liften   to  the  propofals  of  any  body 

t.k<?  extraor-         f  i  rr  r          i 

EX-    or  men,  who  otter  to  iupply  it  with  a  confiderable 
i  a     fum>  in  confidcracion  of  being  inverted  with  certain 

peculiar  privileges,  whilft  the  money  they  advance 

tingeac  An-  remains  unpaid.     It  was  thus  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the   Eaft-India  Company,    and  other   great 
Corporations  arofe  in  this  country.     The  grants 
of  fuch  privileges,  may  fometimes  prove  ufcful  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  profitable  to  thofe  -who  engage 
in  them.     The  two  Companies  above   alluded  to, 
are  in  fome  refpects  of  that  defcription.     But  the 
limits  of  that  mode  of  borrowing  money,  with  ad- 
vantage,   are  certainly  confined  -,  for  monopolies, 
or  peculiar  privileges,  cannot  be  carried  to  a  great 
height,   without  injuring  the  commerce,  and  IcfTen- 
ing  the  induftry  of  a  country,  and  conlequemly  di- 
minifhing  the  national  capital,  or  fund  of  wealth. 
8.  By  Per-        The  laft  mode  of  borrowing  money  for  national 
.  n     purpofes,  and  the  climax  of  financial  invention,  is, 
when  a  nation  grants  certain  annuities  to  its  credi- 
tors, for  every  fubjecl:  to  redemption  at  a  certain 
price.     This  is  a  modern  invention,  of  which  the 
ancients  feem  to  have  had  no  conception.     It  is,  in 
fad,  felling  for  ever,  a  branch  of  the  public  reve- 
nue.    It  will  appear,  in  the  farther  progrefs  of  this 
Work,  that  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  public  creditors, 
this  mode  of  raifing  money,  has  been  rendered  much 
more  prejudicial,  than  otherwife  it  would  have  been, 
from  the  pra&ice  of  adding,  what  may  be  called  arti- 
ficial, to  the  realcapiral.    By  this  artful  manoeuvre, 

the 
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the  nation  cannot  redeem  fuch  perpetual  burdens,  %'j"\f 
without  paying  fums,  confiderablv  greater  than  it  /«*«%/„. 

'  the  exfrjor. 

ever  received,  at  lead  when  the  flocks,  are  railed  dir.ary  EX- 
from  a  low  price,  to  any  thing  approaching  to  their  55S* 
nominal  value. 

Such  are  the  various  modes  of  providing  for  the  Conc!ufioa* 
extraordinary  expences  of  a  nation  :  to  which  might 
be  added,  exchequer  bills,  and  debentures  of  every 
kind,  the  fale  of  offices,  as  thofe  of  judicature  in 
France,  and  the  alienation  of  the  public  domains 
fo  univerfclly  pra&ifed.  On  the  whole,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  that  every  plan  of  railing  extraordina- 
ry fupplies,  is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties. 
Perhaps,  in  different  periods  of  fociety,  different 
plans  ought  to  be  adopted.  At  firft,  wars  are  car- 
ried on  in  a  defukory  manner,  and  on  a  narrow 
(bale ;  and  a  wife  ftatefman  will  then  endeavour  to 
procure,  within  the  year,  as  great  an  addition  to 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  public,  as  the  nation 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay.  But  in  times  like 
thefe,  when  hoftilides  are  extended  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  \  and  when,  from  ten  to  above 
thirty  millions  of  additional  refources,  mud  be  levied 
for  military  and  naval  purpofes,  raifmg  the  fupplies 
within  the  year,  is  a  meafure,  which,  however  de- 
firable,  can  hardly  be  put  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  bed  mode  of  borrowing 
money  for  the  public  fervice,  it  is  propofed  to 
inveftigate  that  important  queftion,  in  the  following 
Chapter. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  Public  Debts  in  general. 


r-pHE  moft  fingular  and  important  political  fea- 
ture  of  the  prefent  ^Era,  is  undoubtedly  the 
heavy  load  of  public  debts,  with  which  almoft 
every  nation  in  Europe  is  encumbered.  It  is  there- 
fore very  natural  to  enquire,  with  fome  degree  of 
anxiety,  into  the  circumflances  that  gave  birth  to 
their  exiftence  ;  and  into  the  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages  they  have  produced  :  a  fubjecl:  on  which 
many  authors  have  written  with  great  ability,  but 
which  (till  remains,  open  to  more  ample  difcuffion, 
and  liable  to  much  uncertainty  and  difpute. 


I.  Caufes  of   the  Public  Debts  of   Modern 
Europe. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  ancient 
mode  of  providing  for  the  expences  of  war,  was 
that  of  collecting  treafures  in  time  of  peace  5  and 
many  have  accounted  fuch  a  meafure  highly  po- 
litic. During  tranquil  periods,  it  is  faid,  that  mo- 
ney is  lefs  neceflary  for  individuals,  as  well  as  for 
the  public  ;  and  if  it  were  not  thus  locked  up  for 
national  purpofes,  it  would  probably  be  wafted  in 

purchafing 
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purchafing  luxurious  fuperfluities  from  other  coun- 
tries.     When   treafures  thus  collected,  are  iflucd, 
they  revive  circulation  ;  and  amidft  all  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  give  new  vigour  to  a  ftate ;  and  as  the 
public  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  ready  money  for 
provifions,  and  other  neceOTary  articles,  it  can  al- 
ways procure  them  upon  cafy  and  moderate  terms. 
But  modern  nations,  it  is  faid,  having  no  treafures 
collected,    find  themfclves  reduced,    at    the  very 
commencement  of  a  war,  to  the  ntcefluy  of  bor- 
rowing.    The  money  they  raife,  when   expended 
in  diftant  operations,  inftead  of  being  thrown  into 
circulation,  is  actually  taken  out  of  it;  and  at  the 
lame  inftant,  that  twelve  millions  are  procured  by 
the  miniftcr,  the    manufacturer,  and  the  hufband- 
man,  are  involved  in   the  grcateft  mifery  and  dif- 
trefs. 

Such  reafonlng  is  plaufible,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
if  confiderable  treafures  were  collected,  they  would, 
in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  the  neceffity  of  con- 
tracting debts,  unlefs  on  very  important  emergen- 
cies. It  appears,  however,  from  the  preceding 
Chapter,  chat  public  hoards  are  necefiarily  produc- 
tive of  fo  many  political  evils,  as  greatly  to  out- 
weigh any  advantage  that  could  poilibly  be  derived 
from  them, 

But  the  heavy  burdens  with  which  the  exifting 
powers  of  Europe  arc  encumbered,  are  owing,  not 
only  to  the  want  of  public  treafures,  but  aifo  to  the 
different  manner  of  conducting  hoitilities  in  ancient 
and  modern  time*. 

Formerly, 
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Dcbts       Formerly,  one  or  other  of  the   parties  at  war, 

;«•  general.  J          m  f        •  f 

boldly  entered  into  the  territories  of  his  opponent ; 

and  marching  directly  to  the  capital,  or  to  any  fpot 
where  the  enemy  had  aflembled,  the  fate  of  a 
wealthy  kingdom,  or  powerful  republic,  was  often 
decided  by  a  fingle  engagement.  But  in  modern 
times,  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  is  fpent  in  befieg- 
ing  towns  on  the  frontier,  or  in  doubtful  naval  ope- 
rations, or  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fome  re- 
mote colony,  or  diftant  appendage ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  war  is  protracted  to  a 
great  length,  and  becomes  progreffively  more  ex- 
penfive.  Thus,  neither  of  che  parties  are  able  to 
procure  any  great  fuperiority,  or  decided  advan- 
tage ;  and  hoftilities  are  carried  on,  until  the  re- 
fources  of  one,  or  both  of  them,  are  exhaufted  ; 
and  it  is  found  impoffible  to  raife  money,  either  by 
augmenting  the  ordinary  revenue,  or  by  borrowing 
on  the  public  faith. 

In  ancient  times,  wars  were  not  only  morter  in 
their  duration,  but  means  were  alfo  taken,  and 
principles  were  adopted,  which  rendered  great  pe- 
cuniary fupplies  lefs  necefiary  -than  at  prefent. 
Formerly,  the  whole  was  a  fcene  of  plunder  and 
devaftation.  The  perfons  and  the  property  of  the 
enemy,  were  at  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  conqueror; 
and  the  general  eftimatedthe  profits  of  the  campaign, 
not  only  by  the  quantity  of  money,  and  other  per* 
fonal  effects  he  had  feized  ;  but  alfo  by  the  number 
of  his  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for  flaves,  and  were 
accounted  a  very  valuable  commodity.  The  greater 

part 
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(part  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  campaign,  was  ac- 
counted  for  to  the  public  5  and  many  a  Roman  ge- 
neral, after  defraying  the  charges  of  the  war,  from 
the  booty  he  had  acquired,  was  alfo  able  to  make 
confiderable  additions  to  the  public  treafury,  amidft 
the  triumphal  (bouts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  arms  now  made  ufe  of,  are  alfo  much  more 
expenfive  than  thofe  of  antiquity.  The  (hicld,  the 
Ipear,  the  lance,  the  javelin,  and  the  bow  and  ar- 
row of  the  ancients,  cannot  be  compared,  in  re- 
gard  to  price,  with  the  modern  muiquet ;  particu- 
larly when  the  reiterated  expence  of  powder  and 
ball  is  taken  into  confideration.  And  as  to  mi- 
litary engines,  there  can  be  no  comparifon>  in  point 
of  coft,  between  a  modern  train  of  artillery,  and  a 
let  of  battering-rams  and  catapults. 

But  the  principal  fource  of  national  expences,  in 
thefe  times,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  antiquity, 
arifes  from  naval  charges.  'It  is  at  fea,  where  all 
the  modern  nations  have  wafted  their  (Irengch.  Ir 
is  on  that  element  that  thofe  debts  have  in  a  great 
meafure  been  contracted,  under  the  preflure  of 
which  they  now  groan.  Had  the  rage  of  equipping 
numerous  fleets,  and  building  (hips  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  dimenfions,  never  exifted,  hardly  any 
(late  in  Europe  would  have  been  at  this  time  in 
debt.  To  that  fatal  ambition,  their  prefent  dif- 
trefied  and  mortgaged  fituation,  ought  chiefly  to  be 
attributed". 

»  It  will  appear  in  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  Work,  how 
confiderable  a  Ihare  of  the  revenue  of  England  has  been  ex- 
pended on  its  navy. 

VOL,  i.  A  A  The 
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Delis  The  nature  of  thefe  national  incumbrances,  and 
the  effects  refulting  from  them,  have  given  rife  to 
political  controverfies  of  the  greateft  public  im- 
portance. By  fome,  the  practice  of  borrowing 
money,  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expences  of  a 
State,  is  extolled  to  the  fkies,  as  not  only  neccflary 
but  even  uftful  -,  whilft  others  confider  it  as  big  with 
every  fatal  and  deftructive  confequence.  It  is  pro- 
pofed  to  give,  a  general  view,  of  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  ufe  of,  on  both  fides 
of  the  queftion. 


II.  Advantages  of  the  Funding  Syftem. 

Montefquieu,  after  dating  fome  of  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  public  debts,  fays,  "  I  know  of  no  ad- 
"  vantages  V  Such  incumbrances,  and  the  cre- 
dit on  which  they  are  founded,  are  not  perhaps  fo 
beneficial,  as  fome  authors  have  endeavoured  to 
reprefent  them  5  but  this  excellent  Writer,  feems 
to  have  formed,  on  this  occafion,,  by  far  too  hafty 
a  conclufion. 

Advan-  It  is  hardly  poffible  for  any  perfon,  who  atten- 
tively  confiders  the  fubjecl,  to  deny  the  beneficial 
confequences  refulting  from  public  credit,  in  the 
profecution  of  a  juft  and  neceflary  war;  The  cele- 
brated Bifhop  of  Cloyne  well  obferves,  that  credit 
is  the  principal  advantage  which  England  has  over 

*>  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxii.  c,  1 7. 

France? 
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France,  and  indeed  over  all  the  other  States  of. 

•»—  /-ill- 

Europe  j  that  it  is  a  mine  of  gold  to  this  country  -, 
and  that  any  meafures  taken  to  leffen  it,  ought  to  be 
dreaded'.  In  faft,  the  great  fuccefs  which  has 
uniformly  attended  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  when 
its  affairs  have  been  wifely  and  prudently  conduct- 
ed, has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  cafe  with  which 
any  fum,  however  great,  could  be  procured  for  the 
public  fervice. 

Indeed,  when  money  can  be  raifed  without  dif- 
ficulty, the  greateft  exertions  may  be  made,  with 
the  higheft  probability  of  fuccefs.  No  attempt  is 
rendered  fruitlefs,  from  the  inability  of  fending 
force  fufficient  to  achieve  the  enterprife.  Pinto's 
obfervations  upon  this  head  are  conclufive.  "  If 
"  a  nation  (he  remarks)  is  able  to  raife  only  two 
<c  thirds  of  the  money  which  any  particular  fervice 
cc  demands,  thofe  two  thirds  will  probably  be 
"  thrown  away.  If  the  Englifh,  for  inftance,  had 
ic  fent  a  fleet  and  army,  weaker  by  one  third 
"  than  it  was,  to  conquer  the  Havannah,  the  ex- 
"  peditioh  would  not  only  have  mifcarried,  and  the 
<c  whole  expence  would  have  been  loft,  but  thac 
<c  lofs  would  have  occafioned  many  others.  In- 
<c  (lead  of  the  treafure,  and  other  advantages  pro- 
"  duced  by  their  fuccefs,  every  circumftance  would 
"  have  been  inverted*."  By  the  magic  of  public 

c  The  Querift,  No.  233,  234. 

d  Eflay  on  Circulation  and  Credit,  p.  41.  The  tranflation 
by  Mr.  Baggs  is  referred  to,  on  account  of  the  valuable  Notes 
which  it  contains, 

A  A  2  credit, 
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Public  nth*  credit,  fleets  are  equipped,  and  armies  are  levied, 
''•sw*  •  ^  wjck  an  expe(]ition  almoft  incredible  ;  and  Pom- 
pey's  boaft,  that  he  could  raife  fo  many  legions,  by 
only  (tamping  with  his  foot,  is  completely   veri- 
fied*. 

It  is  even  acknowledged  by  a  refpe&able  Writer, 
who  is  no  friend  to  the  funding  fyftem,  that  when 
money  is  borrowed  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  war, 
the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  necerfarily  lefs 
burdened,  than  if  the  fupplies  were  raifed  within 
the  year;  and  confequently  they  are  better  enabled, 
at  lead  whilft  the  war  continues,  to  fave  and  accu- 
mulate fome  part  of  their  revenue  into  capital,  and 
by  their  frugality  and  induftry,  to  repair  the 
breaches,  which  the  wade  and  extravagance  of  go- 
vernment,  may  occafionally  make,  in  the  general 
capital  of  the  State  f. 

e  See  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Finance,  p.  364,  365. 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  5158.  To  illuftratd 
this  point,  let  us  fappofe,  that  during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
we  were  to  have  twenty  years  of  peace,  and  ten  years  of  wa,r  ; 
for  the  carrying  on  of  which,  ten  millions  of  extraordinary 
fupplies  muft  annually  be  raifed.  Is  it  moft  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage, to  levy  the  ten  millions  every  year  during  the  war, 
and  pay  nothing  during  peace ;  or  to  raife  the  money  by  loans, 
and  pay  an  equal  fhare  of  the  expence  in  time  of  peace,  as  we!i 
as  in  time  of  war  ?  If  a  common  carrier  has  ten  hundred  weight 
to  remove,  is  it  not  better  for  him,  inftead  of  putting  it  at  once 
upon  his  horfe's  back,  gradually  to  remove  it  ?  In  rhe  fame 
manner,  when  a  State,  for  its  fafety  and  proteftion,  is  obliged 
to  make  great  exertions,  and  to  load  itfelf  with  heavy  burdens, 
is  it  not  preferable,  by  fpreading  and  extending  the  load,  to 
render  it  as  light  as  poflible  ?  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  p.  27. 

But 
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But  there  are  other  advantages  refulting  from  the 

7  in  gen:ral 

funding  fyftem,  which   it  may  be   proper  here  to 
mention. 

If  fupplies  were  raifed  within  the  year,  and  the 
expences  of  war  were  con  fide  rable,  every  indivi- 
dual would  be  obliged,  in  confequence  of  the  ad- 
cjitional  weight  of  his  contributions,  greatly  to  cur- 
tail his  expences  ;  and  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
and  the  confumption  of  the  rich,  would  be  confi- 
derably  diminiihed.  Whereas,  when  taxes  are 
nearly  equal,  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  (which 
can  only  be  the  cafe  where  the  fyftem  of  funding  is 
adopted,)  the  value  of  every  fpecies  of  property, 
the  mafs  of  national  induftry,  and  the  circulation 
of  national  wealth,  are  maintained  on  as  regular, 
fteady,  and  uniform  a  footing,  as  the  uncertainty 
and  inftability  of  human  affairs  will  admit8.  In- 
deed, before  public  credit  is  carried  to  too  great  a 
height,  a  war  maintained  by  national  loans  and 


s  See  Gale  on  Public  Credit,  part  i.  fed.  3.  Nsy,  this  in- 
telligent  Author  contends,  that  borrowing  money  is,  not  only 
the  moft  convenient  method  of  railing  extraordinary  fupplies, 
but  is  a!fo  productive  of  an  adual  faving  to  the  State.  But  his 
arguments  in  fupport  of  fuch  a  pofttion  are  obfcure,  and  are 
not  jultified  by  recent  experience.  Befides,  he  does  not  take 
into  his  confideration,  the  charges  of  management,  nor  the 
heavy  expence  of  collecting  the  revenue  neceffary  to  defray  the 
intereft  of  a  public  debt,  nor  the  commercial  difadvantages 
with  which  taxes  are  accompanied  ;  and  particularly  forgets, 
that  duties  on  confumption,  which  muft  at  lafl  be  reforted  to, 
take  confiderably  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public,  than 
into  the  exchequer. 

A  A 
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Public  Debt*  taxes,  may  be  accounted  even  an  advantage  to  the 

in  general.         _  . 

_  btate.  It  is  of  lervice  to  the  poor,  becaufe  the 

price  of  their  labour  increa/es  with  the  greater  de- 
mand for  labourers ;  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  rich,  for  the 
greater  occafion  there  is  for  money,  the  greater  is 
the  profit  of  'thofe  who  have  money  to  lay  out : 
and  foreign  wars,  though  unavoidably  attended 
•with  many  private  calamities,  yet  generally  put  an 
end  to  public  difcord,  and  free  the  country  of  a, 
number  of  turbulent  and  vicious  characters,  who 
are  a  peft  to  fociety h. 

i.  Attraas        Among  the  advantages  of  the  funding  fyftem, 

ironey  from      .  .  .  .    .      .        r  .         .       ,  <••'•»     t  i 

abroad.  there  is  none  which  its  friends  have  lo  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  its  enemies  have  fo  loudly  reprobated, 
as  its  tendency  to  attract  money  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  confcquences  with  which  that  cir- 
cumflance  is  attended.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
lervice  to  a  State  at  war,  to  be  able  to  draw  fome 
refources  from  other  nations ;  and  the  want  of  fuch 
aidj  (as  Pinto  obfcrves,)  might  have  checked  and 
enfeebled  all  our, military  operations.  Perhaps, 
alfo,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Eaft-India 
Company,  the  eftablifhment  of  which  has  added  fo 
much  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  this  country, 
could  not  have  been  creeled,  or  carried  on  with 
fuch  efTecl,  from  the  low  Mate  of  the  trade  and  re- 
fources of  England  at  that  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  affiftance  they  originally  received  from  fo- 

h  Ramfay's   Efiay  on  the   Conftitution  of  England,  p.  70. 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  p.  28. 

reigners ; 
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reigners :  and  perhaps,  fo  great  is  the  amount  of 
our  public  debts  at  prefent,  that  the  quantity  far  ex 
ceeds  our  confumption  or  demand  at  home ;  and 
our  funds  could  hardly  be  kept  up  at  any  tolerable 
price,  without  foreign  purchafcrs1.  At  the  fame 
time,  whether  foreign  property  in  our  funds,  ought 
to  be  accounted  of  public  detriment  or  advantage, 
is  perhaps  the  mod  difficult  queftion  of  any  con- 
nected with  the  funding  fyftem. 

I  am  apprifed  of  what  a  very  intelligent  author  has 
faid,  tc  That  the  trading  fubje&s  of  this  kingdom, 
€<  from  the  Farmer  to  the  Merchant,  make  upon 
cc  an  average  upwards  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum> 
cc  of  the  money  borrowed  from  foreigners,  by  our 
"  government,  at  little  more  than  four  -,  and  thence, 
ic  that  a  profit  arifes  of  nearly  fix  per  cent,  to  en- 
*c  able  the  people  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  increafe 
cc  of  taxes,  and  to  give  them  a  frefh  contributive 
"  faculty  of  fubfcribing  to  new  loans'1."  But  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  money  borrow- 
ed, is  immediately  wailed  in  foreign  expeditions, 
and  never  comes  into  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try,  the  nation  that  borrows,  pays  intereft  to  fo- 
reigners, for  a  fum  of  money,  without  reaping  from 
it  any  folid  advantage.  The  only  benefit  it  can 
poflibly  produce  is,  that  it  renders  it  unnecefTary  to 
raife  the  money  at  home,  by  which  the  commerce 

1  Effayon  Credit,  p.  9.  alfo  p.  35. 

k  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Finances,  p.    386.    edit.   1772. 
See  alfo  Hope's  Letters  en  Credit,  p.  21.  30,  31. 

A  A  4  and 
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i«*^w     anc^  circulation  of  the  country  would  probably  be 

: —  injured1. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
when  foreigners  are  admitted  into  the  public  funds 
of  a  country,  they  become  naturally  interefted  in 
promoting  its  happinefs  and  profperity.  <c  Where 
"  their  treafure  is,  there  will  their  hearts  be  alfo." 
And  not  only  many  wealthy  individuals  who  are 
born  in  other  countries,  are  gradually  led  to  con- 
fider  the  State  in  which  their  property  is  fettled,  as 
their  home,  and  thence  are  induced  to  come  and 
refide  in  it ;  but  if  any  great  revolution,  or  a  long 
feries  of  deflru&ive  hoftilities  were  to  take  place  on 
the  Continent,  (from  which  we  might  be  happily 
exempted  in  confequence  of  our  infular  fimation,  j 
the  greater  part  of  our  foreign  creditors,  might  find 
it  equally  necefTary  and  definable,  to  fhelter  them- 
felves  in  England  from  the  dorm,  ancj  this  country 
would  receive  a  valuable  addition  to  its  population 
and  wealth111. 

3.  Keeps          The  public  debts  of  a  nation,    not  only  attract 

bom? at  riches  from  abroad,  with  a  fpecies  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence, but  they  alfo  retain  money  at  home,  which 
otherwife  would  be  exported,  and  which,  if  fent 
to  other  countries,  might  poffibly  be  attended  with! 
pernicious  confequences  to  the  State  whofe  wealth 

1  See  Eflay  on  Circulation,  p.  35.  Note. 

m  For  many  excellent  obfervadons  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft, 
fee  Sir  James  Stewart's  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
CEconomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443.  450,  451,  462,  463,  464.  \ 
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was  carried  out  of  ir.  If  France,  for  example, 
maintained  its  wars  by  borrowing  money,  and  ling- 
land  raifed  all  its  fupplies  within  the  year,  the  ne- 
cefiary  confequence  would  be,  that  all  the  loofe  and 
unemployed  money  of  England,  inftead  of  remain- 
ing here,  expofed  to  the  chance  of  being  taken  up 
by  a  government,  who  gave  no  intereft  in  return 
for  the  ufe  of  it,  would  naturally  be  tranfmitted  to 
France,  where  it  could  be  placed  out  to  advantage. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  profpeft  of  high  in- 
tereft, has  tempted  many  unworthy  Englifhmen, 
to  inveft  their  property  in  the  funds  of  that  king- 
dom :  and  we  may  judge  from  thence,  what  would 
be  the  cafe,  if  the  funds  of  England  were  not  in  ex- 
iftence.  In  every  State,  however  poor,  laws  are 
enacted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  its  fpecie, 
and  the  diminution  of  its  circulating  wealth.  But 
the  eftablifliment  of  public  debts  is  the  moft  likely 
means  to  hinder  it.  For  none  but  profligate  ufurers, 
would  think  of  fending  their  property  into  another 
country,  to  fupport  the  credit  and  confequence  of 
a  foreign,  and  perhaps  an  inimical  power,  when  it 
is  poffible  to  lay  it  out  at  home,  with  any  tolerable 
advantage. 

Public  debts  are  particularly  favourable  to  circu-  4-  Brings 
lation.  The  taxes  which  they  occafion  upon  the 
property  of  the  rich,  and  the  encouragements  which 
they  hold  forth  to  the  avaricious,  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  private  hoards,  and  bring  the  whole 
inoney,  and  perfonal  property  of  a  country,  into 
the  market.  The  beneficial  confequences  refulting 

from 
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a  c^rcurnftance  are  wel1  known.  .Unlefs 
the  property  of  a  nation  circulates,  it  is  of  no  real 
ufe  to  the  community.  Treafures  concealed  and 
hoarded  up,  might  as  well  dill  remain  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  for  any  benefit  they  yield  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

We  *™  told>  that  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus, 
one  of  the  ableft  flatcfmen  of  antiquity,  finding 
that  he  had  reafon  to  diftruft  fome  of  his  officers, 
borrowed  money  of  them,  with  a  view  of  infuring 
their  fidelity ;  as  they  might  eafily  perceive,  that 
they  flood  no  chance  of  being  repaid,  if  by  their 
treachery  his  ruia  was  effected :  and  it  is  faid,  that 
Bifhop  Burner.,  with  fimilar  views,  advifed  William, 
III.  to  run  the  nation  into  debt,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  fupport  of  the  wealthieft  individuals  in  the  king- 
dom11. But  it  is  probable,  that  the  debts  con- 
tracted at  the  Revolution,  were  more  owing  to  the 
cliftrefles  of  the  times,  and  the  difficulty  of  raifing 
the  neceffary  fupplies  within  the  year,  without  bur- 
dening the  people,  than  to  any  political  motives. 
When  once  debts,  however,  are  incurred,  it  is 
evident  that  every  individual  creditor,  is  led  by  his 
own  interefl,  to  fupport  the  government,  on  the  prof- 
perity  andexiftence  of  which  the  fecurity  of  his  pro. 
perty  depends ;  and  whoever  confiders  for  a  moment, 
the  many  calamities  with  which  revolutions  are 
accompanied,  will  not  probably  regret,  that;  an  ad- 

n  Swift's  Hiftory  of  the  Four  laft  Years  of  the  Reign  oC 
Queen  Anne,  edit.  1758,  p.  ^58, 

ditional; 
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ditional  circumftance  fhould  cake  place,  which  con- 


general. 

tributes  to   confirm  the  (lability,  and   to   prolong  _! 
the  exiftence  of  an  eftablifhed  government,  whilft 
it  is  conducted  with  fufficient  attention  to  the  rights 
and  happinefs  of  the  people. 


The  facility  with  which  individuals,  in  a  country  6- 

/  '     rages  corn- 

where  public  debts  exift,  can  lay  out  the  property  mew  and 

induftry. 

they  have  acquired,  by  their  labour  or  ingenuity, 
without  the  rifle  of  commercial  bankruptcies,  or  the 
unavoidable  expences  and  fmall  profic  which  landed 
eftates  yield,  and  without  even  abandoning  their 
profeffions,  is  no  fmall  encouragement  to  induftry. 
To  a  certain  extent  therefore,  fuch  public  fecuri- 
ties,  are  highly  ufeful  to  a  trading  people0.  It  en- 
courages a  fet  of  men,  defcribed  by  Hume,  as  half 
merchants,  and  half  ftock-  holders,  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  trade  without  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tages ;  becaufe  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or 
fole  fupporta  their  property  in  the  funds  being  a 
fure  reiburce  for  themfelves  and  their  families. 
<c  And  the  fmall  profit  which  fuch  merchants  re- 
<c  quire,  when  compared  to  what  otherwife  would 

c  be  necefiary,  renders  their  commodities  cheaper, 
"  caufes  a  greater  consumption.,  quickens  the  labour 

c  of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts 
Cc  and  induftry  throughout  the  whole  focicty  p." 

Nay,  Pinto  is  fo  enraptured  with  the  funding  fyf- 
tem  as  to  contend,  that  every  new  -loan  creates  a 

0  Blackfkme's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
P  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  and  367.     The  whole  paf- 
fage  is  admirable,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  examined. 

new 
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rubKcDcbtt  new  artificial  capital,  which   did  not  before  exift, 
'*_"  which  becomes  permanent,   fixed,  and    folid,  and 

circulates  with  as  much  advantage  to  the  public,  as 
if  fo  much  real  additional  treafure  had  enriched  the 
kingdom *.  And  another  author  roundly  afTerts, 
that  if  our  national  incumbrances  were  paid  off, 
we  mould  be  obliged  to  run  ourfelves  again,  as 
faft  as  poffible,  into  debt;  in  order  to  recover  our 
trade,  our  happinefs,  and  our  profperity r.  But 
fuch  a  whimfical  mode  of  coining  wealth,  of 
amaffing  treafure,  or  of  infuring  the  profperity  of 
a  nation,  no  wife  State  will  probably  much  depend 
en. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  are  commonly 
enumerated,  as  connected  with  the  funding  fyftem  ; 
and  fo  beneficial  do  they  appear,  that  one  author, 
\vlio  has  carefully  inveftigated  the  fubject,  calls  it  a 
ma Her- piece  of  human  policy8;  and  another  com- 
pares it  to  that  fpecies  of  inundation,  which  carries 
riches  and  fertility,  as  well  as  terror,  along  with  it*. 
Let  us  next  examine  the  arguments  adduced  by 
thole  who  conCder  it  in  a  very  different  point  of 
view. 


i  The  national  debt  is  as  much  a  real  pofleffion,  as  any  pro- 
perty in  filver  or  in  gold.  Jts  value  is  founded  on  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  its  acquifition,  which  alone 
make  gold  and  filver  of  more  eflimation  than  copper  or  tin. 
Hope's  Letters  on  Credit,  p.  19. 

r  Reflections  on  the  National  Debt,  by  J.  Champion.  See 
fuch  ideas  refuted,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  556, 

3  Elements  of  Finances,  p.  378. 

t  EfTay  on  Public  Credit,  pref.  p.  $• 
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PulEc  Dt-:s 
in  general. 

III.  Difadvantages  of  the  Funding  Syftem. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange,  the  multifarious  argu- 
ments, which  in  various  languages,  and  from  authors 
almoft  innumerable,  have  at  different  times  been 
thrown  out,  toprove the  dangerous  confequences,and 
indeed  inevitable  ruin,  which  necelfarily  attend  pub- 
lic debts,  when  carried  to  any  height.  It  is  pro- 
p  jfcd,  however,  to  inveftigate  with  as  much  bre- 
vity as  pofTible,  i.  The  dangers  which  refult  from 
this  mode  of  procuring  money  when  accompanied 
with  too  great  facility  in  raifing  it :  2.  The  perni- 
cious confequences  refuking  from  public  debts, 
whilfl  they  remain  unpaid :  and  3.  How  far  they 
have  a  deftrudlive  tendency  to  increafe  and  accu- 
mulate. 

The  poirefTion  of  unbounded  credit,  like  the  ac-  lingers 
cumulation  of  an  immenfe  treafure,  is  too  apt  to  from  too 
make  a  nation  inclined  to  engage  in  ram  and  dan-  5Sfin$ 
gerous  enterprifes ;  and  a  State  that  can    borrow 
fifty,  or,  if  neceffary,  even  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred millions,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  thinks  itfelf 
entitled  to  become  an   umpire  among  furrounding 
nations,  and  readily  draws   its   fword  upon   every 
trifling  occafion.     Hence  debts  are  often  contract- 
ed, not  in  fupport  of  meafures  advantageous  to  the 
public,  but  in   ridiculous  quarrels,  to   gratify   the 
humour  of  a  headftrong  populace,  or  to  carry  on 
the  vifionary  projects  of  the  fovereign,  or  his  sni- 

niflers. 
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nifters.  "  It  is  fcarcely  more  imprudent,  (fays 
Hume,)  "  to  give  a  prodigal  fon  a  credit  in  every 
"  banker's  mop  in  London,  than  to  empower  a 
*s  flatefman,  to  draw  bills  in  this  manner  upori 
"  pofterityV  Nay,  this  is  adifadvantage  attend- 
ing the  funding  iyftem,  which  its  warmed  advo- 
cate is  under  the  neceflity  of  acknowledging*. 

When  a  nation  alfo  borrows  money,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  a  flare  of  diftrefs,  and  muft  fubmit  to  any 
terms  which  the  money-lender  thinks  proper  to  im- 
pofe.  That  unhappy  fituation,  the  creditor  uni- 
formly takes  advantage  of,  to  make  the  public  pay- 
dear  for  the  afliftance  it  receives. 


"  Hinc  ujura  vorax,  avidumque  in  tempore  fc 
<c  Hinc  concuffa  fides  >  &  multis  utile  bellum  y.J> 

Nay,  if  hoftilities  are  not  carried  on  to  maintain 
the  eflential  interefts,  or  to  preferve  the  very  exift- 
ence  of  a  nation,  it  is  no  undefirable  circumftance, 
that  the  public  fhould  feel  the  pecuniary  calamities 
of  warr  fo  as  to  render  it  defirous  of  peace,  when 
feafonable  terms  can  be  obtained.  When  money 
however  can  eafily  be  procured,  and  the*  nation  is 
only  loaded  with  an  annuity,  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
the  debt  that  is  incurred,  war  is  a  paflime  to  the 
people,  which  they  are  not  defirous  of  giving  up^ 
whilft  they  are  occafionally  favoured  with  Extraor- 
dinary Gazettes,  announcing  the  victories  gained  by 

•  Effays,  vol.  i.  p.  365^.     See  alfo  Raynal,  voi,  iv.  p.  453,' 

*  Pinto's  Effay  on  Credit,  p.  107,  108. 
7  Lucan,  1,  i>  v.  IBs. 

their 
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their  fleets  and  armies,  and  celebrating  the  valour  of  ?«*&  *> 

*•*  in  general 

their  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  their  commanders2. 


But  if  it  were  allowed  that  a  nation,  when  it  con-  2- 

ous  conle- 

tra&s  public  debts,  may  reap   confide  rable  benefit  queues  of 

...  .  n      public  debts 

by  expending  the  money  that  it  borrows,  in  well-  Uuft  they 
judged  and  fuccefsful  enterprifes  ;  yet  it  is  evident  re™in  ur 
that  fuch  incumbrances,  muft  be  attended  with  con- 
fiderable   difadvantages,    whilft   they   remain   un- 
paid. 

i.  The  income  required,  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
public  debts,  is  a  heavy  burden   upon   the  wealth 
and  induftry  of  a  nation.     The   additional  taxes, 
which  it  gives  rife  to,  necefiarily   occafion  an  in- 
creafe  in  the  price  of  all  the  necefTaries  of  life,  and 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  of  a 
mortgaged  State,  to  carry  on  a  fuccefsful  competi- 
tion  with  the,  fubjecls  of  orher  powers,  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  a  lefs  embarrafied  fituation  j  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Holland,  is  univerfally  attributed  to  the  weight  of 
taxes,  which  the  public  debt  of  that  country  had 
entailed  upon  it.     Nay,  what  fome  authors  confi- 
der  as  the  moft  obnoxious  of  all  the  public  evils, 
confequent  to  the  funding  fyftem,  is,  that  the  ac- 
tive and  induftrious  fubjedt,  fhould  thus  be  loaded 
with  heavy  burdens,  to  maintain  the  ufelefs  and  in- 
dolent creditor  in  luxury  and  fplendour  a. 

z  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  551.  558,  559. 
a  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  17.     Elackfl.  Comm.  vol.  I. 
p.  329.    Hume's   Effays,  vol.  i.  p.   368.    Rayna!,  vol.  iv. 

P-  454- 

2.  Public 
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2*  Public  debts  have  alfo  a  tendency,  to  pro-i 
itiote  idlenefs  and  immorality  among  the  people  at! 
large.  The  money  necefTary  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
iuch  incumbraricesj  cannot  be  raifed,  unleis  the  le- 
giflature  promotes,  or  at  lead  winks  at,  immode- 
rate expences  in  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  large  and  voluptuous  capital  is  therefore 
fuffered  to  increafej  and  meets  with  every  poffibk 
encouragement,  notwithstanding  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  manners,  and  to  diminifh  the  numbers 
of  the  people.  But  every  object  of  that  nature^ 
however  important,  muft  be  facrificed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  re  venue  b. 

3.  When  a  nation  is  encumbered  with  debts;  a 
pernicious  fpirit  of  gambling  is  introduced.  Stock- 
jobbing, with  all  its  train  of  dangerous  confe- 
quences,  neceiTarily  arifes :  A  monied  intereft  is 
creeled,  the  fole  employment  of  which,  is,  that  of 
drawing  every  pofilble  advantage,  from  the  wants 
of  individuals,  or  the  neceffities  of  the  public  « 
felfifh  and  interefted  principles  fpread  their  deftruc- 
live  influence  far  and  wide  :  public  fpirit  either 
ceafes  toexift,  or  becomes  the  object  of  ridicule0; 

Indeed,  (lock-jobbing  is  faid  to  be  a  neceflfafy 
confequence  of  the  funding  fyftem,  without  which 
the  public  could  not  borrow  fuch  large  fums  of  mo- 
ney as  may  be  necefTary  for  the  enterprifes  it  has  in 

b  Hume's  EiTays,  vol.  5;  p.  367,  368,  369,  Raynal,  vcL 
iv;  p.  454.  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  \j.  Enquiry  into 
the  Original  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  12. 

c  Original  of  Public  Debt,  p.  13,  14. 

view 
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viewd;  and  unfortunately,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
circumftance  muft  be  admitted.  It  is  the  hope  of 
great  ad  vantage,  (and  without  gambling,  much  pro- 
fit could  not  be  acquired)  which  engages  individuals 
to  fubfcribe  to  new  loans,  and  collects  together  the 
immenfe  fums  of  money  which  are  necefifary  for  that 
purpofe.  The  practice  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at- 
tended with  fomuch  real  injury  to  individuals,  that 
no  advantage  can  compenfate  for  the  mifchiefs  which 
it  produces6. 

4,  But  a  nation  is  not  only  heavily  burdened,  to 
defray  the  intereft  of  its  debts,  but  is  alfo  obliged 
to  maintain  a  number  of  officers,  to  coiled  fuck 
branches  of  the  revenue,  as  are  appropriated  to  that 
purpofe,  and  to  defray  the  expences,  with  which 
the  conducting  or  management  of  public  funds  is 
attended.     And  in  a  limited  monarchy,  like  that  of 
England,  fuch  a  circumftance  is  peculiarly  injuri- 
ous ;  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of  places,  and 
the  entertaining  a  whole  hod  of  officers  of  the  re- 
venue, has  a  tendency  to  produce,  very  important 
alterations  in  the  nature  of  its  government*; 

5.  If  public  debts  attract  money  from  abroad, 
they  are  alfo  attended   with  the  pernicious  confe- 
quence,  of  rendering  one  State  in  a  manner  tribu- 
tary  to  another.     It  is  fuppofed  that  foreigners, 

6  Eflay  on  Public  Credit,  p.  37,  38. 

e  See  this  fubjeft  fully  and  ably  difcn/Fed,  in  Mortimer's 
Elements  of  Finance,  p.  374.  392. 

1  Black.  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Elements  of  Finance,  p. 
373-  387>  388.  Original  of  the  National  Debt,  p.  15. 

rOL,  i.  B  e  muft 
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Puinc  Debts  muft  be  pofleffcd  of  at  leaft  thirty  millions  of  the 

in  general.  .  * 

national  debt  of  England,  and  confequently  mud 
receive,  above  a  million  a  year  from  this  country. 
If  we  were  obliged,  (as  one  author  very  ingeni- 
oufly  remarks,)  to  pay  a  tribute  of  that  amount  to 
France,  or  to  any  other  foreign  State,  every  per- 
fon  would  declare,  that  the  nation  mud  infallibly 
be  undone  ;  yet,  the  tribute  paid  to  foreign  credi- 
tors, is,  at  prefent,  on  a  footing  infinitely  more 
pernicious2  :  for  it  is  impoflible  to  get  clear  of  it, 
unlefs  by  a  public  bankruptcy,  or  by  paying  above 
thirty  years  purchafe  to  the  foreign  annuitants ;  a 
fum  equal  perhaps  to  the  whole  fpecie  that  circu- 
lates in  the  nation11.  But  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land, does  not  tend  to  juftify  fuch  political  fpecula- 
tions ;  and  there  is  ilill  fome  reafon  to  hope,  that 
permitting  foreigners  to  acquire  property  in  our 
funds,  inftead  of  proving  the  means  of  tranfport- 
ing  our  people,  and  our  induftry,  to  other  climes, 
as  Hume  fo  much  apprehended1,  may  be  produc- 
tive of  very  oppofite  confequences,  and  may  yet 
materially  contribute  to  increafe  the  wealth  and  po- 
pulation of  this  country. 

Laftly,  When  public  debts  are  carried  to  a  great 
height,  they  tend  to  weaken  the  nation  by  whom 

t  See  Original  of  the  Public  Debt,  p.  17.  Blackft.  Comm. 
vol.  i.  p.  329.  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxii.  c.  17. 

L  Raynal  (vol.  iv.  p.  452.)  fays,  that  borrowing  money  from 
foreigners,  is  in  fa&,  felling  to  them  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  :  and  declares,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
more  rational  practice  to  deliver  up  the  foil,  than  to  cultivate 
it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

1  Efiays,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

they 
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they  arc  incurred.  Wars,  though  perhaps  necef-  ?• 
far/  for  the  fafecy  of  a  State,  mult  be  avoided; 
for  the  refources  by  which  they  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  are  already  fpent.  Among  the  other  caufes 
therefore  of  national  ruin,  the  practice  of  funding 
is  enumerated,  as,  fooner  or  later,  the  fource  of 
weaknefs  and  defolation  to  every  State  where  it  has 
been  adopted  k. 

Every  political  fyftem,  may  in  two  reipects  be  ^ 
highly  exceptionable.     It  may  either  be  founded 

.        .   r  .  f  .  accumulate. 

on  improper  principles  in  itfelf,  or  it  may  have  a 
ftrong  and  natural  tendency  to  be  perverted.  To 
the  latter  objection,  it  can  hardly  be  denied^  that 
public  debts  are  particularly  expofed. 

In  fact,  not  an  iniiance  can  be  produced  from 
hiftory,  of  any  nation  having  once  begun  to  run 
itfelf  into  debt,  that  the  burden  was  not  perpetu- 
ally increafing.  No  confiderable  progrefs  was  ever 
made,  excepting  in  France,  under  Sully's  admi- 
niftration,  in  diminifhing  fuch  incumbrances.  The 
fame  want  of  public  zeal,  (which  perhaps  was  the 
occafion  of  a  national  debt  being  originally  con- 
tracted,) renders  it  popular  to  defer  taking  any 
manly  and  decifive  meafures,  for  the  liberation  of 
the  revenue.  The  parties  principally  interefted, 
become  every  day  more  callous  and  infenfible  to 
the  dangers  they  are  likely  to  encounter,  or  are 

k  Fergufon's  Eflayon  Civil  Society,  p.  389.  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  364.  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  i. 
P.  369.  372,  Blackft,  Comm.  vol.  i,  p.  329. 

B  B  2  ignorant 
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ignorant  how  deeply  they  are  concerned  in  prevent- 
genera  .     .  delays.     The  creditor  is  in  general  fatis- 


whh  having  his  intereft  punctually  paid  him  j 
and,  at  any  rate,  is  not  entitled  to  demand  the  capi- 
tal of  his  debt.  The  miniiler,  happy  to  be  reliev- 
ed from  the  mod  obnoxious  of  all  duties,  (that  of 
adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  in  time  of 
peacej)  employs  his  thoughts,  in  concerting  the 
means  of  preferving  his  own  power,  and  of  hum- 
bling his  opponents,  regardlefs  of  the  immortal  re- 
putation he  might  acquire,  by  purfuing  a  different 
fyftcm  5  whilft  the  public  at  large,  loaded  with  ac- 
cumulated burdens,  hating  the  pad,  and  dreading 
the  future  ;  without  zeal,  and  without  fpirit,  prone 
to  (loth,  and  incapable  of  exertion,  fuffer  matters 
to  go  on  as  they  are,  neither  knowing  what  to  hope, 
or  what  to  fear. 

Reflexions.  Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have 
been  urged  againft  the  funding  fyftem  ;  a  general 
view  of  which,  collected  from  the  principal  au- 
thors who  have  written  upon  the  fubjecl,  it  was 
imagined,  would  not  prove  difagreeable  to  the 
reader.  Many  have  been  fo  flrongly  imprefied 
with  the  folidity  of  thefe  arguments,  that  a  thou- 
iiind  prophecies  have  been  made,  that  our  debts 
would  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  this  country  ;  that  a 
hundred  millions  was  a  greater  burden  than  it  could 
poffibly  bear  -,  and  that  the  nation  muft  either  de- 
ilroy  its  debts,  or  its  debts  would  dcftroy  the  na- 
tion. Notwithftanding  all  thefe  gloomy  predic- 
tions, it  is  evident,  that  the  nation  (till  remains  in  a 

flourifhing 
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flourtflilng  fituation;  and  confequently,  that  our 
national  incumbrances,  are  not  quite  fo  dcftrucYive, 
as  they  have  fometimes  been  reprefented.  But  the 
funding  fyftem,  on  its  prefcnt  footing,  is  doubrlefs 
attended  with  many  fatal  confequences.  It  is  a 
queftion  therefore  of  confidcrable  importance,  whe- 
ther a  plan  of  borrowing  money  might  not  be  form- 
ed, liable  to  no  material  objection,  productive  of 
many  public  advantages,  and  capable  of  exalting  a 
nation  to  the  greateft  degree  of  happinefs  and  prof- 
perity.  With  a  few  obfervations  upon  that  fubject, 
it  is  propoicd  to  conclude  the  prefent  Chapter. 

IV.  Plan  of  eftablifliing  the  Funding  Syftem 
on  the  moft  beneficial  Principles  for  a  Na~ 
tion. 

When  a  nation  refolves  to  defray  its  extraordi- 
nary expences,  by  borrowing  money,  it  ought  to 
fet  out  upon  certain  fixed  and  unalterable  principles, 
confirmed  in  the  moft  iblemn  manner  by  the  whole 
legiflature,  and  from  which  it  ought  never  to  de- 
part. 

i.  The  firft  principle  that  the  public  ought  to 
eftablifh,  is,  never  to  become  bound  to  pay  an  iota 
more,  than  the  fpecific  principal  fum  which  ic  ori- 
ginally borrowed.  Adding  an  artificial  to  a  real 
capital,  or  pledging  the  public  to  pay  a  hundred 
pounds,  when  perhaps  only  fifty  or  fixty  were  re- 
ceived, is  the  mpft  pernicious  of  all  financial  ope- 
B  B  3  rations  $ 
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Debts  rations  ;  and  any  minifter  that  propofed  fuch  a  olan 

in  general. 

in  Parliament,  ought  to  be  made  liable  to  impeach- 
ment. It  will  probably  be  alleged,  that  it  may 
be  found  impoffible  to  borrow  money,  without 
giving  the  creditor  that  ufurious  advantage.  That 
objection,  however,  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 
For  when  the  money-lender  knows,  that  every 
other  plan  is  contrary  to  an  eftablifhed  law,  which 
cannot  fafely  be  infringed,  his  ideas  will  be  regu. 
lated  accordingly,  and  the  difference  will  be  made 
up  by  premiums,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Alley, 
by  an  additional  bonus  or  douceur,  on  principles  lefs 
pernicious  to  the  public.  Indeed,  if  money  can- 
not be  borrowed  in  fuch  a  manner,  it  is  a  fign, 
either  that  the  minifter  is  defervedly  unpopular,  or 
that  the  war  is  unnecefiary,  and  confequently  ought 
not  to  be  perfevered  in. 

This  rule,  if  invariably  adhered  to,  will  for  ever 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  great  artificial  capi- 
tal, which  terrifies  the  imaginations  of  mankind, 
depreffes  the  fpiritof  the  people,  diminifhes  their 
credit,  and  confequently  impairs  their  ftrength, 

2.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  an  unalterable  law  of  the 
land,  that  after  the  creditor  has  received  the  intereft 
originally  agreed  upon,  for  the  fpace  of  five,  or  at 
the  utmoft  feven  years,  it  fhall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  public  to  pay  him  off,  if  money  can  be  bor- 
rowed for  that  purpofe  at  a  lower  intereft.  This' 
principle,  if  rigoroufiy  attended  to,  will  gradually 
occafion  a  great  diminution  in  the  intereft  of  public 
debts.  England,  at  this  time,  pays  only  three  per 

cent. 
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cent,  for  money  that  was  originally  borrowed  at  PuMe  Dri 
eight  j  and  where  artificial  capitals  do  not  obftrufl  Jng're  a' 
fuch  a  meafure,  a  nation  can  always  borrow,  in  time 
of  peace,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  in  time  of  war, 
and  thus  the  weight  of  its  debts  may  be  perpetual- 
ly diminifhed1. 

3.  A  State  determined  to  carry  on  its  wars,  by 
the  funding  fyflem,  ought  never  to  borrow  money 
upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  of  perpetual 
annuities.  All  long  and  fhort  annuities,  and  annu- 
ities for  lives,  whether  by  tontine  or  otherwife,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  They  breed  confufion  in  the  public 
accounts  •,  they  occafion  a  great  additional  expencc 
for  management  ;  and  the  money  that  is  borrowed, 
is  procured  upon  terms  infinitely  more  dtfadvan- 
tageous  to  the  public.  Whether,  in  time  of  peace, 
fome  money  might  not  be  railed,  in  a  favourable 
manner,  upon  life  annuities,  is  queftionable  ;  but, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  time  of  war,  it  is  im- 
pofTible  for  the  public,  to  make  any  tolerable  bar- 
gain with  money-lenders,  founded  on  any  uncertain 
contingency. 

1  It  is  well  known,  that  the  intereft  of  money  is  perpetually 
decreafing,  with  the  increafing  wealth  and  commerce  of  a 
country,  and  of  that  circumftance  the  public  is  particularly  able 
to  avail  itfelf  :  For  when  it  regularly  and  punctually  pays  the 
intereft  of  its  debts,  it  can  always  borrow  in  time  of  peace,  on 
better  terms  than  private  individuals,  on  account  of  the  greater 
eafe  and  certainty  with  which  the  intereft  of  its  annuities  are  re- 
ceived, particularly  by  thofe  who  refide  in  the  capital. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  diminiihing  the  intereft  \\ 
not  fuificient.  It  is  alfo  necelTary  to  leflen  the  capital,  by  fea- 
fonable  and  well-condufted  operations. 

8  B  4  Befides, 
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Public  Dths       Befides,  whatever  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  cal- 

in  general.  .      .  .  „  .  .     ° 

culations  in  the  Alley,  that  an  annuity  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  is  equal  to  a  perpetuity ;  yet,  as  Dr, 
Smith  well  obferves,  not  only  thofe  who  buy  into  the 
public^ftocks,  in  order  to  make  family  fettlements, 
or  to  provide  for  remote  futurity,  (and  they  are  the 
principal  buyers  and  holders  of  (lock)  but  more 
efpecially  corporations  of  every  kind,  are  not  fond 
of  buying  into  a  fund,  the  value  of  which  is  perpe- 
tually dirninifhing :  And  though  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  an  annuity  for  a  long  term  cf  years,  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  yet  it  is 
not  fo  valuable  in  the  market,  is  never  fo  much  in 
requeft,  and  does  not  find  the  fame  number  of  pur- 
chafers1". 

Indeed,  if  a  nation  is  determined  to  perfevere  in 
the  funding  fyftem,  the  wifeft  and  moft  politic  flep 
it  can  pofnbiy  take,  is  to  adopt  that  mode  of  pro- 
curing money,  which  is  the  moft  likely  to  be  the 
cheapeft  and  moft  advantageous  in  the  courfe  of 
ages.  It  may  flatter  itfelf,  that  when  it  borrows 
upon  fhort  or  long  annuities,  it  will  reap  confider- 
able  advantages,  when  fuch  annuities  are  extin- 
guifhed.  But  it  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  rernem^ 
her,  that  before  the  annuities  can  ceafe,  more  mo- 
ney, in  all  probability,  muft  be  raifed  ;  and  if  the 
fame  unprofitable  fyftem  is  adhered  to,  the  nation 
will  always  be  borrowing  money  upon  difadvan- 
fageous  terms. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 

4.   The 
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4.  The  eftablifhment  of  an  unalienable  finking 

.  in  gentral 

fund,  for  the  redemption  of  public  debts,  is  ano- 
ther principle,  which,  in  a  State,  where  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  perfevere  in  the  funding  iyftem,  cannot 
pofTibly  be  difpenfed  with  ;  and  fuch  a  fund  ought 
to  arife,  not  from  any  little  furplus  of  revenue,  or 
the  increafing  produce  of  particular  branches,  but 
fliould  be  founded  on  fome  great,  folid,  and  pro- 
ductive tax,  proportioned  as  much  as  pofTible  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  debts  it  has  incur- 
red. For  that  purpofe,  no  plan  would  be  fo  effec- 
tual, as  a  permanent  regulation,  by  which  every 
individual,  having  property  in  England,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  was  under  the  necefluy  of 
leaving  to  the  public,  at  lead  one  half  of  his  clear 
flnnual  income  in  this  country,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  No  teftament  ought  to  be  valid,  without 
fuch  a  bequeft ;  and  if  any  perfon  died  inteftate,  a 
year's  income  fhould  be  exacted.  A  revenue  of 
this  kind,  would  always  keep  the  debts  of  a  nation 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  could  hardly  be  evad- 
ed. 

5.  The  care  of  fuch  an  unalienable  finking  fund, 
fhould  be  entrufted  to  individuals  peculiarly  refpon- 
fible  for  its  fuccefs.     A  fpecial  cornmiffion  fhould 
be   appointed  for  that  purpofe  alone.     A  different 
fet  of  individuals   mould  be  pitched  upon,  to  pay 
off  public  debts,  from  thofe   by    whom  they  are 
contracted,  and   the  progrefs  made  in  difcharging 
the  incumbrances   of  a  nation,  ought  never  to  be 
fo  involved  with  other  operations  of  finance,  as  to 
become  imperceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  public. 

6.  Every 
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Public Debtt       6.  Every  mean  mould  be  adopted,  that  might 

in  general.  . 

,„. -  have  a  tendency  to  encourage    individuals,    when 

they  had  no  near  relations,  to  leave  their  fortune 
and  property  to  the  public.  The  effects  of  fuch  a 
meafure,  particularly  in  wealth  and  commercial  na- 
tions, would  be  almoft  incredible.  But  this  is  a 
fubject,  which  will  afterwards  require  to  be  more 
fully  inveftigated.  At  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  if  fuch  a  fpirit  had  been  encouraged 
when  our  debts  were  originally  contracted,  and 
particularly  if  thofe  fums  had  been  left  to  the  State, 
invariably  appropriated,  and  accumulated  at  com- 
pound intereft,  which  were  bequeathed  to  other 
public  purpofes  of  lefs  general  utility,  no  inconfi- 
derable  fhare  of  our  prefent  immenfe  incumbrances 
would  have  been  long  fince  cancelled. 

Laftly,  peculiar  checks,  and  additional  fecurities, 
ought  to  be  contrived,  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  the 
money  that  is  borrowed".  It  i-s  the  abufe  of  the 
funding  fyflem  ;  the  fraudulent  practices,  and  fhamr- 
ful  profufion  of  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  public  purfe,  which  occafion 
*  confufion  and  diftrefs  in  the  finances  of  a  country. 

*  The  beft  check  undoubtedly  would  b?,  to  order  fuch  money 
to  be  paid  to  parliamentary  commiffioners,  according  to  an  an- 
cient practice  in  this  country.  Such  commiffioners  ought  to 
have  the  whole  charge  of  borrowing  and  expending  the  money. 
The  confequences  of  truiling  fuch  powers  to  a  minifter,  muft 
always  be  attended  with  great  hazard.  In  App.  H.  4.  to  the  22d 
Report  of  the  Comm.  of  Finance,  the  defperate  debts  at  the  fe- 
veral  offices  are  ilated  at  _£.  4,586,449,  which  accumulated  at 
compound  intereft  from  the  time  they  became  due,  would  have 
paid  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  debt. 

Pinto 
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Pinto  afTerts,  that  the  Englifh  might  have  done  as  TM\CD^ 

•    j        r  in  gertral. 

much,  during  all  their  wars,  with  one  third  Ids  ex-  , . 

pence0.  This  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated.  But  Conclufion- 
no  one  can  pofilbly  deny,  that  if  effe&ual  fteps  had 
been  taken  at  the  Revolution,  to  check  public 
frauds,  and  if  the  fame  rneafures  had  ever  fince 
been  perfevered  in,  a  confiderable  portion  of  our 
public  debts  would  have  been  prevented. 

Thefe  are  the  principles  on  which  public  debts 
may,  in  general,  be  fafely  contracted,  and  which, 
if  fleadily  adhered  to,  would  always  prevent  the 
funding  fyftem,  from  becoming  burdenfome,  or 
ruinous  to  a  State.  Nor  ought  the  inveftigation 
of  fuch  a  fubjecl  to  be  accounted  ufelefs  to  this 
country.  For  though  our  principal  object,  at  this 
time,  ought  to  be,  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  are  involved  from  pad  mifconducl,  yet 
an  invariable  plan  of  borrowing  money  for  public 
fervices,  in  time  to  come,  mould  be  formed  with- 
out delay  -,  and  indeed  our  prefent  incumbrances 
ought,  if  pofiible,  to  be  reduced  within  the  bounds 
of  fuch  permanent  regulations,  as  the  abilities  of 
our  ftatefmen,  and  the  wifdom  of  our  legiflature, 
may  deem  moft  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
community p. 

f  EfTay  on  Credit,  p.  107. 

P  Thefe  obfervations,  regarding  the  funding  fyftetn  in  gene, 
ral,  and  the  eftabiiftiment  of  an  unalienable  finking  fund  in  par- 
ticular, were  originally  contained  in  the  firft  Edition  of  this 
work,  printed  anno  1785,  and  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive, 
that  it  contains  thofe  identical  principles,  from  the  promulga- 
tion 
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C  II  A  P.     III. 

Of  the  Public  Debts  of  England^  prior  to   the  Re- 
volution 1688. 

THE  public  debts  of  a  nation,  when  it  is  fubied 
r 
Devolution.          to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  may  be 

confidered  in  two  different  points  of  view  :  either 
as  the  perfonal  debts  of  the  fovereign,  or  as  real  in- 
cumbrances  on  the  community. 

A  modern  continental  author*,  (Monfieur  -Lin- 
guet,)  contends,  that  in  an  abfolute  government, 
like  France,  the  reigning  prince  has  only  a  tempo- 
rary intereft  in  the  revenues  of  the  State  j  and  con- 
fequehtly,  that  it  would  be  not  only  a  prudent  and 
humane,  but  even  a  legal  operation,  to  annihilate 


tion  of  which,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  has  fince  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive fuch  exclufive  celebrity,  as  if  they  belong  peculiarly  to 
him.  The  facl  is,  that  it  is  no  new  difcovery  ;  the  whole  plan, 
has,  at  various  times,  been  explained  by  different  political  au- 
thors ;  Mr  Pitt's  merit  confifts  in  this,  that  he  is  the  firfl  mi- 
luiler,  who  procured  the  fan&ion  of  the  legiflature  to  the  plan 
of  a  finking  fund,  which  however  imperfect,  was  certainly  bet- 
ter than  any  preceding  one ;  but  fo  thoroughly  was  the  fubject 
underftood,  that  no  man  could  have  been  the  minifter  of  this 
country,  at  that  time,  without  making  the  trial,  and  fucceed- 
ing,  perhaps  better,  in  the  attempt. 

*  Linguet,  Annal,  politiq.  da.  dix  huuieme  Siecle,  tome  i. 

P.  3«.    ' 

the 
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the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  every 
reign.  But  in  England,  where  a  limited  monarchy  *"w« 
exills,  and  where  the  money  is  borrowed  by  the 
reprekntatives  of  the  people,  he  thinks  that  the 
whole  kingdom  (lands  pledged  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  contract,  and  that  fuch  a  meafure  would  be 
a  difgraceful  and  criminal  bankruptcy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  perceive,  either  the  juftice  of 
the  diftinction  dated,  or  the  benefit  that  would  re- 
fult  from  it,  to  an  abfolute  government. 

As  to  the  juftice  of  the  meafure  that  is  propofed, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  money  is  borrowed,  in  both 
cafes,  by  the  legal  fovereign,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
expended  for  the  public  ufes  of  the  State;  and 
whether  the  fovereign  that  enters  into  fuch  pecu- 
niary engagements,  is  a  defpotic  monarch,  or  con* 
fids  of  many  individuals,  does  not  feem  to  be 
material. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  diftinc- 
tion, it  would  foon  appear  how  unferviceable  it 
muft  prove.  The  credit  of  an  abfolute  monarch, 
who  could  only  give  fecurity  to  his  creditors,  during 
his  own  life,  would  be  neceflarrly  unproductive  and 
infignificant.  Indeed  fuch  a  principle  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  perpetual  in- 
ability of  borrowing  money,  even  in  the  mod  prefT- 
ing  emergency,  except  on  terms  the  mod  ufurious 
and  deftruftive. 

But  the  reader  will  be  better  enabled,  to  form  an 
opinion  on  this  curious  fubject  of  political  fpecula- 
tion>  from  examining  the  hidory  of  our  public 

debts 
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Pr*or  t0  ^e  Revr°luti°n>  Curing  which  period 
Revoiufton.  they  were  only  accounted  the  perfonal  obligations 
of  the  fovcreign,  and  weighing  the  confequences 
they  produced  at  that  time,  when  put  in  competition, 
with  thofe  perpetual  national  incumbrances  which 
have  fince  taken  place. 

Henry  in.  The  unfortunate  Henry  III.  is  the  firft  monarch 
of  England  whofe  debts  are  recorded  in  hiftory. 
In  the  fixtecnth  year  of  his  reign,  they  had  become 
fo  great,  that  parliament  was  obliged  to  grant  an 
aid  to  afiift  him  in  paying  them  off.  His  pecu- 
niary diftrefTes,  however,  in  confluence  of  his  folly 
and  extravagance,  were  perpetually  increafing  ;  and 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  them,  by  pawn- 
ing the  jewels  of  the  crown,  his  robes  of  State,  and 
other  regal  ornaments  $  nay,  the  fhrine  of  St« 
Edward,  though  at  that  time  an  objecl  of  particular 
veneration.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Matthew- 
Paris,  that  he  owed  fo  much,  to  fo  many  different 
people,  for  the  very  neceiTaries  of  life,  that  he  durft 
hardly  appear  in  public  for  the  clamours  of  his 
creditors.  And  other  hiftorians  reprefent  him,  as 
publicly  declaring,  that  fuch  were  his  difficulties* 
that  it  was  more  charitable  to  give  him  money,  than 
any  beggar  at  the  door  b. 

Edward  i.  Henry  died  ccnfiderably  in  debt,  but  his  fon  Ed- 
ward I.  was  induced,  either  from  the  generofity  of 
his  own  difpofition,  or  from  a  fuperftitious  idea 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  that  the  foul  of  the 

b  See  Stevens's  Hiftory  of  Taxes,   pref.  p.  31.     See  alfo 
Parliamentary  Hiilory,  vol.  i,  p.  27,  28,  44. 

deceafed 
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deceafed  remained  in  purgatory,  until  all  his  debts  Public 
were  paid,  to  make  great  exertions  in  order  to  dif- 
charge   them c.     And   thofe  incumbrances,  which  • 

the  many  wars  he  was  engaged  in,  rendered  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  incur d,  he  was  always  anxious  to 
pay  off,  as  fpeedily  as  his  narrow  revenue,  and  fmall 
refources,  would  permit. 

It  appears  that  Edward  II.  imitated  his  father's  Edward  n. 
example,  in  refolving  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  his 
predecefibr;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign> 
writs  were  lifted  to  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms, 
requiring  them  to  pay  certain  vaft  fums  of  money 
to  his  father's  creditors,  out  of  the  faid  cuftoms, 
and  £.  100,000  befides,  for  the  lofs  and  damage 
they  had  fuftained,  in  confequence  of  the  late 
and  flow  payment  of  the  money  that  was  due  to 
them  c. 

The  various  military  expeditions  carried  on  by  Edward  nr. 
Edward  III.  necefTarily  involved  him  in  the  great- 
eft  difficulties.     It  is  ftated  in  the  very  writ  by 
which  a  parliament  was  fummoned  in  the  fourteenth  Anno  1310. 
year  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  borrowed  fo  much 
money  abroad,  upon  his  perfonalfscurity^  that  if  the 
fums  for  which  he  flood  engaged  were  not  all  paid, 
he  was  obliged,  in  his  own  proper  perfon,  to  return 
to  BrufTcls,  and  to  remain  there,  as  a  pledge  to  his 
creditors.  Compulfive  loans  were  not  unufual  during 

c  In  the  words  of  the  record,   "  ad  exonerationem  animcs 
"  Henrici  regis,  patris  noftri." 

d  See  Turner's  cafe  of  the  bankers  and  their  creditors,  p.  37. 
6  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.  20. 

his 
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his  reign  f;  .and  PawninS  the  r°y*l  jewels,  nay  the 
crown  of  England  itfclf,  were  meafures  to  which 
his  neceflities  compelled  him. 

Richardii.  Richard  II.  at  firft  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  the 
credit  of  the  crown  by  exerting  himfelf  to  pay  his 
grandfather's  (Edward  III.)  debts,  which  were  very 
confiderable.  The  commons  had  petitioned  the 
crown  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign.  They  declared,  that  fuch  a  payment  v/ould 
be  a  ftrong  encouragement  to  his  Majefty's  fubjecls, 
to  lend  him  money  on  any  great  and  unforefeen 
emergency.  The  anfwer  from  the  throne  was  very 
gracious  ;  the  King  declaring,  that  the  requeft  had 
been  in  a  good  rneafure  already  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  remainder  mould  be  done  according  to  their 
petition2. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  that  the  firft 
attempt  was  made,  to  raife  money  by  the  afliftance 
of  Parliament*  A  plan  had  been  formed,  of  invad- 
ing France  with  a  formidable  army  j  but  fuch  was 
the  poverty  of  the  exchequer  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  attempt  it,  without  bor- 
rowing money  for  that  purpofe.  The  King,  there- 
fore, had  confulted  with  the  principal  merchants  of 
London,  and  of  other  wealthy  towns,  about  a  loan. 
But  fo  many  of  them  had  fuftained  fuch  heavy  lofles 
by  former  loans,  that  they  refufed  to  lend  any  con- 
fiderable fum  of  money  without  the  fecurity  of 


f  Parliament.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

2  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  iii,  p.  96.     Numb,  45.  Cafe  of  the  bankers, 

p.  17- 

8  Par- 
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Parliament.     In  order  to  procure  the  fan&ion  of  p*biicD<f>t, 

,  i    prior  t(/  the 

that  aflembly,  a  Parliament  was  lummoneJ,    ana 


when  the  commons  demanded  what  fum  was  ne- 

j      ,  Anno  1381. 

cefTary  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  intended  ex- 
pedition, they  were  anfwered^/j  iboufand  founds : 
even  that  fmall  fum  could  not  be  procured.  The 
nobility  pretended  that  they  had  no  money  ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  ferve  the  King  perfonally  in 
the  war.  The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fufed  to  fupply  the  King's  wants,  unlefs  they  re- 
ceived the  mod  Indifputable  fecurity,  and  unlefs 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  would  furnifh  him 
with  a  confiderable  fum  without  intereft.  After  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  raife  the  money,  by  granting 
foreign  merchants  the  liberty  of  trafficking  in 
England  on  eafy  terms,  the  King  was  unwillingly 
compelled  to  give  up  the  firft  entcrprife  he  had 
attempted,  for  the  want  of  that  inconfidcrable 
fupply  h. 

Among  the  articles  for  which  Richard  II.  was  Henry  iv, 
depofed,  his  having  extorred  money,  under  the 
pretence  of  borrowing,  which  was  never  repaid, 
is  particularly  infifted  upon  *.  It  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore, that  his  fucceflbr  mould  be  anxious  to  avoid 
following  his  example  in  that  particular.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  the  commons  prayed,  that  all  tallies  given  by 
his  Majefty  for  Money  lent  to  him  by  his  fubjects, 

h  Rot.  Parl.vol.  iii.p.  122,123.  Pad. Hift.  vol.  1^.394,395. 
1  Rot.  Parh  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

VOL,  i.  c  c  might 
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might  be  fatisfied,  according  to  the  true  purport  of 
the  faid  fecurities,  notwithftanding  any  change  made 
"  in  the  minifters  of  State,  or  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  King  anfwered,  that  good  payment  (hall 
be  forthwith  made  of  the  faid  debts k. 
Henry  v.  Th\s  gallant  monarch,  did  not  purchafe  his  laurels 
in  France,  without  oppreffing  his  people,  and  in- 
volving himfelf  in  the  greateft  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. In  the  fourth  year  of  his  fhort,  but  brilliant 
reign,  his  wants  became  particularly  preffing  ;  and 
a  Parliament  having  been  called  for  their  relief,  a 
fubfidy  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  (about 

Anno  1416.     .  ^  lv  ill!- 

£.60,0000  ),  was  granted  by  the  laity;  and  two 
tenths  from  the  clergy.  But,  as  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  money  would  come  in  too 
flowly  for  the  purpofes  of  the  crown,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  that  fuch  as  were  willing  to  lend  money  to 
the  King,  mould  have  letters  patent  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  firft  produce  of  the  fubfidy  that  was 
granted;  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and 
Gloucefter,  pledged  themfelves  to  fee  this  per- 
formed, in  cafe  the  King  fhould  die  before  the  fub- 
fequent  feaft  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  year  1417. 
Notwithftanding  this  additional  fecurity,  (which 
however,  was  only  contingent,)  the  nation  was 
either  ib  poor,  or  ib  little  accuftomed  to  propofals 
of  that  nature,  that  only  half  a  tenth  and  fifteenth 
(about  j£.  14,500)  could  be  raifed  ;  and  the  King 

k  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.  17.       Rot.  Parl.  6  Henry  IV. 
num.  53.  vol.  iii.  p.  555. 
1  £•  60,000  was  about  £.1 16,000  of  our  money. 

was 
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was  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown,  and  the  royal  Public  D 
jewels,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  m.  Another  £«**«. 
fubfidy,  amounting  to  about  £.38,000,  was  granted 
in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ;  the  produce  of  a 
part  of  which,  the  King  found  means  to  anticipate 
with  fome  difficulty  n.  On  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  Henry  was  not  only  ill-fupported  by  the  grants 
of  his  Englifh  fubjecls,  but  alfo  found  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  in  borrowing  money,  on  the  fecurity  of 
the  fubfidies  which  he  received.  Whereas,  had 
the  funding  fyftem  exifted  in  his  reign,  and  had 
wealthy  individuals  the  full  afiurance,  that  their 
money  would  be  repaid,  or  an  adequate  in- 
tereft  allowed  for  it,  e^en  though  the  King  fhould 
die  -,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  would  have 
completed  the  conqueft  of  France  before  he  died. 
Whether  that  would  have  proved  of  advantage  to 
this  country,  or  otherwife,  is  a  very  different 
queftion. 

During  the  reign  of  this   weak  and  unfortunate  Henry  vr. 
monarch,  the  debrs  of  the  crown  were  often  brought 
under  the  confideration  of  Parliament.     Soon  alter  Anno  142,5, 
his  acceffion,  letters  patent  granted  to  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,   entitling  him  to  receive  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  out  of  the  firft  money  arifing  from 
the  cuftoms,  and  other  revenues  of  the  crown,  were 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Ic-nflatnre  ;    and   the 
council  were  empowered,  by  difr^rnt  votes  of  ere- 

m  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  iv.  p.  95.     Parl.  Hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
n  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  iv.  p.  117 

c  c  2  dir, 
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Pubfic Debt  dit,  patted  at  various  times,  to  give  fecuritv  to  the 

prior  to  the      -rr  •        ,  j .  r        r  c 

Rival*™,  i^ing  s  creditors,  for  fums  of  money,  which  varied, 
from  /.  50,000  to  /.  2oo;coo,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  iubikly  that  was  granted  °.  But 
many  of  thcfe  fecurities  not  being  taken  up,  Henry's 
debts  were  perpetually  accumulating ;  and  they 
amounted  at  laft  to  £.372,000,  fuppofed  equal  in 
value  to  £.  1,100,000  of  our  money  p.  The  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  in  which  rhis>  King  was  involved, 
joined  to  the  (hameful  lofs,  of  all  the  immenfe  terri- 
tories which  had  been  acquired  by  his  father  on  the 
Continent,  were  the  great  fourccs,  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  afterwards  took  place,  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  York. 

Henryvn.  We  are  told  by  lord  Bacon,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Henry  VIL  that  he  often  borrowed  money  of  his 
fubje&s,  bur  punctually  pud  it  back  the  very  day  it 
became  due.  It  was  a  conftant  maxim  with  him, 
rather  to  borrow  too  ibon,  than  pay  too  late.  The 
fums  he  had  in  loan,  at  Icaft  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  were  very  incor.fiderable.  At  fir  ft,  he 
could  only  procure  two  choufand  pounds,  and  after- 
wards only  four  thoi;fand,  from  the  city  of  London. 
But  in  order  to  keep  up  his  credit,  he  was  more 
anxious  to  repay  fuch  inconfidcrabie  debts,  than  the 
public  is  at  pr-ril-nt- about  diminifhing  the  many 
millions  which  it  owes  q. 

0  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  217.  222.  233.  241.  245.  249. 
263. 

P  l\\'\il,  p.  275,  276. 

<  Bacon's  Hilt,  of  Henry  VII.  edit.  1676    p.  46. 

In 
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In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  fome  account  ^ct^s 
was  given  of  this  monarch's  compulfive  loan?,  and  *«•- 
other  tyrannical  exactions';  and  of  the  acts  th^t  Henr  vlll* 
were  paffcd,  by  which  the  debts  he  had  incurred 
were  difcharged.  The  firft  ftattite  that  was  palled 
for  that  purpoie,  is  not  included  in  our  printed 
acts  of  Parliament,  but  may  be  feen  in  Burnet's 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  s.  The  grounds  which 
are  dated  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  as  the  caufes 
of  its  being  enacted,  are  truly  infamous.  It  is  there 
declared,  "  That  though  divers  of  his  fubjects  had 
cc  lent  his  majefly  great  fums  of  money,  which 
"  bad  been  all  wet!  employed  in  the  public  ferrice, 
"  and  for  the  payment  of^bi^b.  the  lenders  had  his 
"  Jecurity  j"  yet,  in  con  fide  ration  of  the  great 
things  that  the  King  had  done  for  the  church  and 
nation,  which  had  involved  him  in  great  expences, 
the  Parliament  offered  him  all  the  money  he  had 
thus  received  in  loan  5  difchargtd  him  of  the  obli- 
gations he  had  come  under  ;  and  of  all  fuits  that 
might  arifc.  thereupon  r.  Another  act  of  aTimiliar 
nature,  was  patted  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign". 
Fortunately  the  ftatute  book,  cannot  produce  an- 
other example,  of  fuch  dcfpotic^  arbitrary,  and  diU 
graceful  proceedings, 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.   it  became  an  Edward  vj. 
ufual  practice,  to  borrow  money  on  the  Continent; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  indebted  to  banks  and 
to  individuals  abroad,  in  the  fum  0^.132,372  :  10, 

r  See  Parti,  chap.  8,  '  Vol.  i.  Appendix,  No.  3 1, 

4  Farl.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  »  Cap.  12, 

c  c  .3  for 
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Public  Debt 
jri.r  to  the 


Mary. 


for  which  he  paid  a  heavy  intereft  of  14  -per 
cent,  His  debts  within  the  realm,  amounted  to 
^.108,807  :  4:  10,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
as  follows  x: 


To  the  houfehold 

To  the  chambre 

To  the  wardrobe 

To  the  ftable 

To  th'  Admiralue 

To  th'  Ordinaunce 

To  the  Surveyer  of  the  Works 

To  Galleys 

To  Barwyek         - 

To  the  Revels 

To  Silley  and  Alderney 

To  Ireland 

To  Winter,  for  his  Voyage  to  Ireland 

To  Barthilwwe    Campagni   (the  King's 

Merchant) 

To  Portefmoutb  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
To  the  Men  of  Armes 
To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 


£• 

s. 

d. 

28,000 

O 

0 

23,OOO 

O 

o 

6075 

18 

0 

IOOO 

O 

0 

5000 

o 

o 

3'34 

7 

IO 

3200 

0 

o 

14,000 

0 

0 

6000 

o 

0 

IOOO 

o 

p 

IOOO 

0 

0 

13,128 

6 

8 

471 

4 

6 

4000 

o 

0 

IOOO 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

997 

7 

10 

108,807     4  10 


The  reader  will  naturally  remark,  the  (Inking 
difference,  between  the  fums  then  due,  on  account 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Ordnance,  and  the  enormous 
and  outftanding  or  unfunded  debts,  which,  in  later 
times,  have  been  incurred,  by  thefe  two  depart- 
ments. 

Mary  began  her  bloody  reign,  with  an  unufual 
act  of  grace  to  her  fubjects.  A  fupply  had  been 

*  Strype's  Ecclef.  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  Parl.  Hill* 
vol.  iii.  p.  264. 

granted 
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granted  by  Parliament  to  her  brother  Edward  VI. 
for  the  purpofe  of  paying  his  debts.  Tl>e  money 
had  not  been  raifed  when  fhe  came  to  the  throne  -, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  artful  Gardner,  (he  re- 
mitted the  fubfidy,  with  a  view  of  ingratiating  her- 
felf  with  the  people,  and  of  rendering  a  Popifh 
Prince  more  acceptable  to  her  Proteftant  fubjects. 
But,  Ihort  as  her  reign  was,  fhe  was  reduced  to  fuch 
pecuniary  difficulties,  as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow 
fmall  fums,  even  fo  low  as  ten  pounds,  according  to 
people's  abilities.  It  is  proper  however  to  mention, 
that  when  fhe  found  it  was  unlikely,  that  fhe  fhould 
live  long  enough,  to  obtain  any  aid  from  Parlia- 
ment, to  pay  off  the  debts  (he  had  contracted,  (he 
made  it  one  of  her  laft  requefts  to  her  fitter,  to  fee 
them  fatisfied x. 

The  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  in  regard  to  public  Elizabeth 
debts,  cannot  be  better  defcribcd,  than  in  the  words 
made  ufe  of  by  Sir  Walter  Mild  may,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  a  motion   for  granting  a  fub- 
fidy  to  that  Princefs,  in  the  Parliament  held  anna 

1S75' 

<f  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  expences,  (alluding 
cc  to  the  charges  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  other 
cc  wars,)  her  Majefty  hath  moft  carefully  and  pro- 
"  videntially  delivered  this  kingdom,  from  a  great 
"  and  weighty  debt,  wherewith  it  hath  been  long 
c*  burthened ;  a  debt  begun  four  years,  at  lead, 

*  Parl.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  343.  357. 

c  c  4  "  before 
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pelts  «  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  not  cleared 
cc  until  within  thcfe  two  years,  and  all  that  while 
"  running  upon  intereft  :  a  courfe  able  to  eat  up, 
"  not  only  private  men  and  their  patrimonies,  but 
<f  alfo  Princes  and  their  eftates.  But  fuch  hath 
<c  been  the  care  of  this  time,  as  her  Majefty  and  the 
<(  State  is  clearly  freed  from  that  eating  corrofive; 
<c  the  truth  whereof  may  be  teftfied  by  the  citizens 
cc  of  London,  whofe  bonds,  under  the  common 
(t  feal  of  the  city,  which  have  hanged  fo  many 
cf  years  to  their  great  danger,  and  to  the  peril  of 
<c  their  whole  traffick,  are  now  all  difcharged, 
cc  cancelled,  and  delivered  into  the  chamber  of 
cc  London,  to  their  own  hands.  By  means  where - 
"  of,  the  realm  is  not  only  acquitted  of  this  great 
"  burden,  and  the  merchants  free,  but  alfo  her  Ma- 
*c  jefty's  credit -thereby,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
<c  greater  than  any  other  Prince,  for  money,  if  Die 
<•  have  need.  And  fo  in  reafqn  it  ought  to  be^for  that 
fc  (lie  hath  kept  promife  to  all  men,  wherein  other 
'"  Princes  have  ofcen  failed,  to  the  hindrance  of 
"  many  V 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Elizabeth,  and  indeed 
her  fifter  Mary,  were  fometimes  obliged,  for  the 
better  fatisfaclion  of  their  creditors,  to  mortgage 
their  domains.  Even  with  that  additional  fe- 
cprity,  Mary  could  not  procure  from  the  city  of 
London,  the  fmall  fum  of  £.  20,000,  under  1 2  per 
cent z. 

.v  Par!.  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  211.  *  Ibid.  vol.  Hi.  p.  358. 

James 
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Tames  was  hardly  feared  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 

J  '  .      .  .  f 

land,  before  he   found  him  (elf,  in  confequence  of  Re-volution. 

his  own  profufion,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers,  ,raesj 

involved  in  the  grcateft  pecuniary  difficulties.     It 

was  dated  in  Parliament,  that  F.lizabeth  had  died  in 

debt,    to  the   amount  of  ^.400,000.     But  it  ap- 

pears, that  (he  left  fubfidics  due  to  her  amounting 

to  £.350,000,  which  her  fucceilbr  actually  received, 

and  which  confequemly   ought  to   have  been  de- 

dueled  a.    A  (late  of  the  King's  debts,  was  reported 

to  the  Houfe,  nth  March  1622  ;  but  the  journals 

are  fo  defective,  that  it  is  impoflible  now  to  difcover 

the  particulars.     During  this  Monarch's    reign,   ic 

Ihould  feem,  that  the  fyftcm  of  mortgaging  grants, 

and  anticipating  their   produce,  was  perfectly  well 

known.     For  in  the  Parliament,    held  anno  1624, 

the  famous  duke  of  Buckingham,    moved  in  the 

Houfe  of  Lords,  "  That  a  meeting   might  be  in- 

<c  ftantly  prayed  with  the  Commons,  to  propofc  to 

"  them,  that  certain  monied  men  might  be  dealt 

"  with,  to  difburft  fuch  a  fum  as  was  requiute  for 

"  the  prefcnt  ufe  -,  the  repayment  of  which,  to  be 

"  fecured  by  parliament,  out  of  the   fubfidics   in- 

"  tended  in  the  grant,  according  to  what  has  been 

"  heretofore  done  in  the  like  cafes  :  concludi 

"  that  he  doubted  not,   that  fome  would  be  fo, 

"  to  dilburfe  the  fame,  upon  that  fecurity  V 

The  debts  that  were  left  by  James  I.  upon  1  is  cimiesi. 
fucceflbr,  amounted  to  about  £.  360,000   without 

a  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  147.  219. 
b  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  1  20. 

including 
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Public  Debt*  including   arrears  of  penfions,  and  a  confiderable 
£w/«rL*.    fum  due  to  the  houfehold.     So  heavy  a  load,  joined 

•" to  the  wars  which  Charles  attempted  to  carry  on, 

involved  him  in  the  greateft  diftrefles.  Had  this 
prince,  however,  followed  the  advice  given  to  his 
father,  a  little  before  his  death,  by  that  excellent 
counfellor,  the  earl  of  Carliile  ;  had  he,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  caft  away  but  fome 
crumbs  of  his  crown,  or  beftowed  fome  grains  of 
his  prerogative  on  his  people,  they  would  probably 
have  exerted  themfelves  to  have  rendered  him 
happy  and  refpectable  c.  But  the  haughty  pre- 
tenfions  of  Elizabeth,  which  me  knew  well  how 
to  maintain,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  weaker 
and  lefs  able  fovereigns,  guided  by  ra(h  and  con- 
temptible favourites,  could  not  eafily  be  fupportcd. 
This  is  a  fubject,  however,  which  has  been  already 
ftated,  at  confiderable  length,  in  the  former  Part 
of  this  work. 

Charles  ii.  From  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  to 
the  reftoration,  nothing  material  occurs  with  regard 
to  public  debts.  But,  no  fooner  was  Charles  II. 
leated  upon  the  throne,  than  Parliament  was  obliged 
to  take  into  confideration,  the  arrears  due  to  the 
army  and  navy,  which  were  very  great :  and  the 
Commons  feemed  anxious,  not  only  to  pay  them 
off  without  delay,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  dan- 
gerous confequences  that  might  enfue,  from  leaving 
even  the  remnant  of  a  public  debt  in  the  kingdom. 

c  For  Lord  Carlifle's  excellent  advice,  fee  Parl.  Hift.  vol.  v. 

P.  53°- 

One 
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One  member  in  particular  declared,  that  the  incum. 
brances  of  the  nation,  would  be  found  to  refemble 
the  ferpent  in  America,  that  could  devour  an  ox  at 
a  meal,  and  then  falling  afleep,  might  eafily  be 
deftroyed ;  but  unlefs  his  bones  were  broken  to 
pieces,  he  grew  again  as  big  as  before.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  debts  of  the  nation,  though  par- 
tially diminifned,  would  again  increafe,  whilft  a 
veftige  of  them  remained:  and  he  recommended 
to  the  Houfe,  to  pay  off  fuch  incumbrances,  by 
one  bold  effort ;  and  not  to  imitate  the  foolifh 
woman  in  the  fable,  who  roailed  a  hen  with  a  fag- 
got, ftick  by  flick,  until  the  faggot  was  all  fpent, 
and  the  hen  dill  continued  as  raw  as  ever.  Much 
good  fenfe  is  couched  under  thefe  odd  allufionsd. 

But,  however  anxious  the  Commons  were,  to 
break  the  bones  of  the  Jerpent,  yet  the  fyftem  of 
contra&ing  temporary  debts,  by  anticipating  the 
produce  of  the  grants  of  parliament,  was  fre- 
quently pradifed  during  this  Monarch's  reign,  and 
met  with  every  pofnble  countenance  from  the  le- 
giflature. 

Indeed,  fo  far  was  a  claufe  of  credit  from  being 
invented,  (as  fome  fuppofe  to  be  the  cafe),  pofte- 
rior  to  the  Revolution,  that  it  was  ufual,  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  Monarch's  reign,  to  infert  a 
claufe  in  the  act,  empowering  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  borrow  money  from  all  perfons, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  upon  the  fecurity  or" 

dPar!.  Hill,  vol.xxiii.  p.  11. 

the 
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puWcDebti  the  fubfidy  that  was  granted6;  and  a  law  was  patted, 

frior  to  (be  -11  »  n.     r  n- 

Rtvoiutttn.    entitled,  <c  An  act  ror  affigning  orders  tn  the  ex- 

/mnoi66  <  "  cnecluerj  without  revocation  f,"  which  enabled 
the  King  to  borrow  money  upon  the  credit  of  any 
branch  of  the  Revenue  ;  becaufe  in  the  words  of  the 
itatute,  "  it  had  been  found  by  experience,  that  the 
<c  powers  of  affigning  orders  in  the  exchequer  by 
Cf  former  acts,  without  revocation,  had  been  of 
<c  great  ufe  and  advantage  to  the  perfons  con- 
<e  cerned  in  them,  and  to  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom." Notwithstanding  this  ad,  an  univerfal  jea- 
loufy  prevailed,  when  the  difgrace  a:  Chatham  took 
place,  that  fome  flop  would  be  put  to  the  pay- 

J*6iune  mcnts  at  the  exchequer.  But  the  King  iffued  a 
proclamation,  to  diffipate  all  fuch  apprehenfions  ; 
and  not  only  declared,  that  no  alteration  or  inter- 
ruption fhould  be  made  in  regard  to  any  fecurity 
already  granted,  but  alfo  pledged  himfclf,  that  the 
fame  refolution  fhould  be  held  firm  and  facred  in 
all  future  alignments*  g. 

Here,  it  may  be  proper,  to  give  fome  account 
of  a  tranfadion,  which  contributed  to  the  many 
heavy  burdens  under  which  we  now  groan,  and 
which  will  for  ever  (lamp  the  character  of  Charles 
II.  with  the  mod  indelible  infamy. 

The  credit  of  the  crown,  in  confcquencc  of  the 

suer*          ads  of  parliament,   and  the    proclamation  above 


e  See  alfo  AdJrefs  from  the  Commons  to  the  King, 
April  1667. 

f  19  Car.  II.  cap.  3. 

«  See  a  copy  of  the  declaration,  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.  54* 

mentioned, 
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mentioned,  was  carried  to  a  very  confide?  able  Pui-fcDtbn 
height ;  and  the  bankers,  and  other  wealthy  indivi-  jB 
duals,  had  made  it  a  common  practice,  to  advance 
money  to  the  exchequer,  upon  the  fecurity  of  the 
fupplies  voted  by  Parliament;  and  they  were  gra- 
dually repaid,  when  the  produce  of  the  grants  came 
into  the  treafury.  The  bankers,  by  this  means, 
received  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  for  money 
which  their  cufbomers  had  placed  in  their  hands 
without  intercil,  or  which  they  had  borrowed  at  the 
legal  rate  of  fin  per  cent.  But  an  end  was  loon  put 
to  fuch  vifionary  prcfits  :  for  on  the  id  January 
1672,  a  proclamation  was  iflued,  fufpending  all 
payments  upon  affignations  in  the  exchequer,  for 
the  fpace  of  one  year,  a  period  which  was  after- 
wards prolonged,  and  never  came  to  a  conclufion. 
The  confequences  of  fuch  a  meafure  may  eafily 
be  conceived.  Confulion  overfpread  the  whole 
country.  Many  ftopped  payment,  or  viere  ruined  : 
diftruft  every  where  prevailed ;  and  a  general  (lag- 
nation  of  commerce  took  place,  by  which  the  pub- 
lic, was  not  only  partially,  but  univerfally,  affected* . 
The  fum  of  which  the  bankers  and  others  were 
thus  defrauded,  amounted  to^.  1,328,516;  and  the 
King,  by  letters  patent,  charged  his  hereditary  re- 
venue with  the  inrereft  of  that  fum  at  fix  per  cent. 
amounting  to  £.79,711  us.  i\d.  per  annum1, 

h  Hume's  Hift.  vol.  vii  p.  476.  Macpherfon's  Hid.  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

1  Letter  from  a  By-ilander,  p.  88.  See  alfo  Carte's  full 
anfwer  to  the  By-ftandet,  p.  91.  and  145.  Alfo  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  p,  81.  and  98.  And  Carte's  full 
Vindication,  p.  104. 

which 
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PM\C  Debts  which  was  punctually  paid,  until  about  a  year  before 

prior  to  the  r 

his  death.     The  payment  was  then  flopped  ;  and 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  intereft  the  legiflature  in 
their  behalf,  thefe  unfortunate  creditors,  were  at  laft 
obliged  to  maintain  their  rights  before  the  courts  of 
juftice  k.     Thefuit  was  protracted  for  about  twelve 
years  in  the  courts  below,  but  judgment  was  ob- 
tained  againft  the   crown,   about  the    year   1697. 
The  decifion,    however,  was    fet   afide    by   Lord 
Somers,  then   chancellor ;  though   it    is   faid,  that 
ten  out  of  the  twelve  judges,  whom  he  had  called 
to  his  afilftance,  were  of  a  different  opinion.     The 
caufe  was  at  laft  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  by  whom  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  was 
reverfed  ;  and  the  patentees  would  of  courfe  have 
received  the  annual  intereft  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal letters  patent,  had  not  an  aft  paficd,  anno  1699, 
by  which,  in  lieu  thereof,  it  was  enacted,  that  after 
the  25th  December  1705,  the  hereditary  revenue 
of  excife,  mould  ftand  charged  with   the  annual 
payment  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  principal  furn 
contained  in  the  faid  letters  patenr,  fubject  never- 
thelefs  to  be  redeemed  upon   the    payment  of  a 
moiety  thereof,  or  .£.  664,263. 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know, 
the  amount  of  the  lofs  which  the  bankers  fuftained, 
in  confequence  of  this  tranfaction,  and  the  effects 
of  liich  proceedings  upon  the  credit  of  the  crown^ 
and  of  the  public. 

The  fum  to  which  the  bankers  and  their  credi- 
tors were  entitled,  when  the  matter  was  thus  fettled 

*  Comm.  Jonrn.  vol.  x.  p.  224,  225. 

by 
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by  the  interpofition  of  the  legiflature,  was  as  fol-  P**r* 

prior  to  the 
1OWS  ]  :  Revolu'hn. 

1.  To  the  original  fum  flopped  in  the  exche- 

quer, anno  1672,  £.  1,328,526 

2.  To  25  years  interefl,  at  fix  per  cent,  (about)          2,100,000 

Total,  principal  and  intereft         -      £.3,428,526 

As  by  the  act  above  mentioned,  their  whole  de- 
mand was  reduced  to  the  fum  of  £.  664,263  it  is 
evident,  that  the  lofs  they  fuftained,  mud  have  been 
about  £.  2,800,000. 

With  regard  to  the  confequences  of  thefe  tran- 
faftions,  we  are  told,  that,  notwithftanding  fo  violent 
a  breach  of  th^  public  faith,  Charles  was  able,  two 
years  after  he  had  (hut  up  the  exchequer,  to  bor- 
row money  at  eight  per  cent.  m,  the  fame  rate  of  in- 
tereft which  he  had  paid  before  that  event  ;  and 
Flume  from  thence  takes  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, "  That  public  credit,  inftead  of  being  of 
cc  fo  delicate  a  nature  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is 
"  in  reality  fo  hardy  and  robuft,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
"  ficult  to  deftroy  it  V  But  the  events  at  the  time, 
were  far  from  judifying  this  pofition.  In  a  tracb 
written  anno  1693,  (attributed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax),  wherein,  among  other  modes  of  raiting 
money,  he  takes  into  consideration,  that  of  bor- 
rowing upon  perpetual  funds,  it  is  oblerved^ 

1  See  a  Modeft  Vindication  of  the  Memory  of  King  Charles 
II.  in  relation  to  the  Stop  at  the  Exchequer. 
m  Danby's  Memoirs,  p.  65. 
n  Hume's  Hiit.  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 

*  "  That 
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public  Debts  cc  That  the  breach  of  the  exchequer  credit  by 
cc  King  Charles,  will  make  men  very  fhy  ofparting 
"  with  their  money,  upon  new  projects  at  a  dif- 
<c  tance  V  and  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  that 
was  found,  in  procuring  money  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  high  intereft  that  was  paid  for  it,  was 
in  a  great  meafure  owing,  to  the  fatal  ftep  taken 
anno  1672,  which  rendered  men  cautious  in  again 
confiding  any  confiderable  fum  to  government, 
unlefs  they  were  tempted,  by  exorbitant  profit,  and 
ufurious  advantages. 

It  was  tne  more  neceflary  to  give  an  hiftorical 

debt  at  the     account   of    this    tranfaction,    becaufe    the   above 

Revolution. 

principal  fum  of  £.  664,263  compofes  a  part  of 
the  prefent  national  debt  of  this  country,  and  in- 
deed is  the  only  portion  of  it  that  was  contracted 
before  the  Revolution  p.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
fmall  fum,  (about  £.60,000),  due  to  the  fervants  of 
Charles  II.  which  was  direded  to  be  paid  to  them 
in  three  years,  from  the  24th  of  December  1689  «. 
But  it  was  fuppofed,  that  little  of  it  was  paid, 
becaufe  there  was  a  provifo  in  the  a6t,  that  no 
money  mould  be  given  to  any  of  that  prince's  fer- 
vants, who  did  not  take  an  oath  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, before  the  ift  of  February  1690; 
which,  it  is  probable,  many  of  them  refufed  or 
negledled  to  do  r.  There  was  alfo,  on  the  jth  of 

0  Somers's  Colleftlon  of  Trads,  vol.  iv.  p.  67. 
P  Hiilory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  by   James   PoftletWayG, 
P   107. 

*  I  .William  and  Mary,  feC  I.  cap.  28. 
'Hiilory  of  our  National  Debts  and  Taxes,  p.  6. 

3  November 
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November  1688,  an  arrear  of /.  300,000  due  to  PM  D&, 

^  priir  to  the 

the  army,  and  about  £.  280,000  of  the  revenues  of  Rn<*i*tnn. 
the  crown  had  been  anticipated.     But  the  money 
that  was  found   in  the  exchequer,  and   the  fums 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  .crent  receivers 

and  collectors  of  the  revenue,  fully  compenfated 
tlicle  demands'.  As  to  the  intercft  of  the  fum 
above  dated,  it  was  originally  at  6  for  cent,  and 
confcquently  amounted  to  /.  39,855  17  s.  yd.  per 
annum  \  but  as  the  bankers'  $?bt  was  incorporated 
by  3  George  I.  cap.  7.  into  the  general  fund,  at  5 
per  cent,  and  was  afterwards  fubfcribed,  in  conic* 
quence  of  6  George  I.  cap.  4.  into  the  South  Sea 
(lock,  which  now  bears  only  3  per  cent,  in  te  reft, 
£.  664,763  of  principal,  and  £.  19,927  18^.  $\d. 
of  in tc reft,  is  the  whole  of  our  preient  debt,  con- 
traded  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Such  are  'the  mofl  material  tranfaclions  which 
took  place  with  regard  to  public  debts,  during  the 
period  of  450  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  :  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  which,  and  of  the 
circumftances  dated  in  the  enfuing  chapter,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  determine,  whether  it  is 
mod  to  be  regretted,  that  the  funding  fyftcm  ever 
took  place,  or  that  it  was  not  fooner  adopted. 
Had  it  exifted  at  an  earlier  j&a,  a  fuccefsful  con- 
queror, like  Henry  V.  would  never  have  been  im- 
peded in  his  progrefs,  by  the  want  of  a  few  thou- 

3  Hiilory  of  our  National  Debts  and  Taxes,  p.  7. 

VOL.  i.  D  D  fand 
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Public  Debts  fond  pounds,  which  feems  to  have  been  his  unfor- 
Solution,  tunate  cafe.  Whereas,  OJQ  the  other  hand,  had  no 
money  ever  been  borrowed,  were  we  now  free  from 
the  burden, of  thofe  taxes,  which  have  been  in> 
pofed,  to  provide  for  the  intereft  of  our  prefent 
national  incumbrances,  the  fituation  of  this  coun- 
try, at  this  time,  in  point  of  finance  at  leaft,  would 
have  been  truly  happy  and  defirable. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  our  prefent   National 
Debts. 


HE  principal  political  objects  which  our  flatef- 


ourVefent  men  feem  to  jiave  }ia(j  jn  view,  from  the 

Debts"  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  prefent  Time,  were  :  Firfr, 
to  humble  the  power  of  France,  which  at  that  period 
threatened  the  reft  of  Europe  with  total  fubjection  : 
Secondly,  to  protect  the  Britifn  Colonies  in  America, 
from  the  encroachments  of  that  powerful  monarchy  : 
Thirdly,  to  preferve  the  allegiance,  and  maintain 
the  connexion  of  thofe  very  colonies  with  their 
mother  country,  when,  truiting  to  the  promifes, 
and  fupported  by  the  arms  bf  France,  they  declared 
themfelves  independent  States:  and  Fourthly,  to 
(tern  the  progrefs  of  thofe  revolutionary  principles, 
which  were  likely  to  fpread  over  Europe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  edablifliment  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. The  purfuk  of  thofe  objects  gradually  brought 
on  thofe  heavy  incumbrances,  under  which  the  na- 
o*  don 


«* 

National 
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tion  now  groans.      Other  caufes  of  lefs  moment  *$**** 
may  indeed  have  occafionally  contributed  to  in-  ear 

..,,., 

creafe  them:  but  upon  the  whole,  it  will  hardly  be 
denied,  that  our  prefent  national  debts  owe  their 
origin,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  amount,  to  the 
neceflhy  we  have  been  under,  either  to  oppofe  the 
arms,  or  to  guard  againft  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  government  of  France,  for  above  a  century 
pail. 

The  power  that  France  had  attained,  and  which 
rendered  fuch  exertions  neceflary,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  be  attributed,  to  the  wretched  policy, 
which  has  too  often  'prevailed  in  the  councils  of  this 
country.  It  began  under  the  government  of  Grom- 
well,  who,  flattered  by  the  artful  Mazarine,  and 
expecting  to  fecure-acqulfitions,  either  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  in  America,  that  would  give  luftre  to 
his  ufurped  adminiftration,  was  induced  to  join  his 
arms  with  France,  againft  the  weakened  and  dege- 
nerate monarchy  of  Spain;  and  by  his  additional 
weight,  not  only  elevated  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Auftria,  but  alfo  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  give  their  Infanta  to  Lewis  XIV. 
and  thus  enforced  an  alliance,  which  has  fince  been 
productive  of  fo  many  fatal  confequences. 

Unfortunately  alfo,  the  reftoration  of  the  royal 
family,  did  not  correct  this  miftake  in  politics. 
During  their  long  refidence  abroad,  they  had  im- 
bibed foreign  manners  and  foreign  principles,  and 
felt  little  of  the  natural,  and  perhaps  ufeful,  pre- 
judices of  an  Englifhman.  Charles,  diflatisfied 

D  D  2  \vith 
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with  the  necefiary  reftraints  of  a  limited  govern- 
menr,  which  his  own  profufion  and  mifconduct 
Debt*.  alone  could  have  rendered  irkfome  to  him,  inftead 
' of  endeavouring,  with  the  afliftance  of  fome  other 
States  of  Europe,  to  curb  the  power  of  Lewis, 
actually  became  his  penfioner;  and  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  being  able,  by  that  mon- 
arch's affiftance,  to  render  himfeJf  defpotic.  His 
parliament  in  vain  recommended  his  entering  into 
a  war  with  France ;  and  in  vain  was  every  motive 
held  forth,  that  could  have  weight  with  an  ambi- 
tious fovereign,  panting  for  glory,  or  a  virtuous 
prince,  who  wifhed  to  he  accounted  the  real  father 
of  his  people.  Alive  only  to  pleafure,  infenfiblc 
of  the  feelings  of  patriotifm,  and  callous  to  ho- 
nourable fame,  he  fufTered  an  opportunity  to  efcape, 
\vhich,  had  it  been  embraced,  would  have  ren- 
dered all  farther  exertions,  for  retraining  the  power 
of  France,  within  reafonable  bounds,  unnecefTary. 
Inftead  of  this,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Nime- 
guen,  not  only  highly  favourable  to  that  monarchy, 
but  which  alfo  furnifhed  it  with  an  opportunity,  of 
preparing  for  frefh  wars,  and  new  acquifitions a. 

-When  James  II.  lucceeded  to  the  crown,  fome 
expectations  were  at  firfl  entertained  of  his  acting  a 
different  part.  He  had  more  of  the  fpirit  of  an 
Engliih  fovereign  than  his  brother.  His  pride  in- 

a  It  is  certain  (fays  Hume)  that  this  was  the  critical  moment 
(May  1677)  when  the  King  might  with  eafe  have  preferved  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  it  has  fmce  coft  this  ifland 
a  great  expence^  of  blood  and  treafure  to  reflore.  Vol.  viii. 
p.  31. 

clined 
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clined  him  to  afpire  at  being  an  independent  mon- 
archb;    nor   did    he    relilh    the    fuperiority  v\hich  <w^r«/i« 

^  National 

Lewis  affefted  over  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  &&,. 
But  unfortunately  he  was  a  bigotted  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  his  fubjects  had  every  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  their  fovereign  was  refolved  to  deprive 
them  cf  their  civil  and  of  their  religious  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Dutch,  and  the  other  nations  in 
Europe,  were  at  the  tame  time  fenfible,  that  while 
James  continued  upon  the  throne  of  England,  they 
could  not  depend  upon  his  aid,  to  preferve  them 
from  being  fwallowed  up  by  France  ;  and  the  confe- 
qucnce  was,  a  general  combination,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  a  prince, 
whofe  conduv5l  was  fo  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  his 
own  (objects,  and  to  Europe  in  general. 

This  leads  us  to  the  acceffion  of  a  Monarch;, 
who  refcued  this  country  from  civil,  religious,  and 
political  bondage  j  under  whofe  government,  how- 
ever, our  prefent  financial  burdens,  at  lead  to  any 
great  extent,  had  their  commencement. 

fc  Though  he  wifhed  to  be  ahfolute,  yet  he  was  defirous  of  ac- 
quiring unbounded  authority,  without  foreign  affiftance.  Mac- 
pherfon's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britrin,  vol.  i.  p.  513.  His  am- 
bafTadors  told  the  States,  that  he  was  too  powerful  a  prince,  to 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  France,  ana  that  he  bad 
too  much  fpirit,  as  well  as  too  high  a  birth,  to  be  treated  like 
the  Cardinal  of  Furftenburg.  Ibid.  p.  511, 
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Rife  and 
Progrefs  of 
cur  prejent 
National 

WILLIAM     IIL 

Whoever  confiders  the  fituation  of  England  at 
the  acceflion  'of  William  III.  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  many  circumflances,  both  foreign  and  domef- 
tic,  concurred,  to  render  the  contraction  of  a  pub- 
lic debt  almoft  unavoidable  ;  particularly  as  a  war 
with  France  was  neceflary,  to  maintain  a  revolution, 
fo  oppofite  to  the  views,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  in- 
terefts,  of  that  powerful  kingdom. 

^ne  revenues  of  England  at  the  time,  were  evi- 
dently  inadequate  to  the  neceffities  of  the  public  in 

Revolution. 

fo  critical  an  emergency  5  and  yet  they  could  not 
fafely  be  increafed.  The  Englifh  \vere  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  heavy  taxes,  and  were  not  yet  fenfiblc, 
that  no  nation  ever  enjoyed  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, without  paying  dearly  for  the  blefiings  they 
afford.  Not  many  years  before  the  Revolution, 
•  when  the  royal  family  was  reflored,  a  vote  of  Par- 
liament had  patted,  declaring,  that  the  permanent 
revenue  of  the  crov/n  ought  to  be  made  up 
£.  i,2oc,coo  a  year.  But  fo  enormous  did  that 
fum  appear,  that  the  neceffary  fteps-were  not  taken 
for  that  purpofe,  until  fome  time  after.  By  diffe- 
rent additions,  however,  the  revenue  had  at  kft 
been  raifed  to  about  two  millions  a  year  :  but  it 
was  complained  of  as  greater  than  the  country 
could  bear  •>  and  the  partizans  of  William,  having 
unfortunately  held  forth  the  redu&ion  of  the  reve- 
nue, 
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nue,  as  a  ftrong  motive  for  a  change  in  the  govern-  *^fl/, 
ment,  it  became  neceflary,   when  the  Revolution  °£gff 
was  accomplilhed,  to  gratify  the  people,   with  the  Dtittt 
abolition  of  the  productive  duty  of  hearth-money, 
which  happened  to  be  particularly  obnoxious. 

The  revenue,  at  that  period,  was  not  only  fmall 
in  itfclf,  but  alfo,  in  confluence  of  the  calamities 
with  which  wars  are  always  accompanied,  it  was 
perpetually  diminishing.  Tunnage  and  poundage, 
which,  during  the  reign  of  James,  had  produced 
£.  600,000  a  year,  fell,  anno  1693,  to  £.286,687. 
The  other  branches  proportionably  decrcafed, 
infomuch  that  the  very  fame  taxes,  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  had  yielded  £.  2,001,855  clear  of 
all  charges c ;  in  the  year  1693,  had  fallen  to 
£.1,104,1 15;  and  in  the  year  1695,  to£.8i  1,949* ; 
in  which  fums,  however,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  abolition  of  hearth-money.  Some  additional 
cuftoms  and  excife  had  been  added,  but  as  they 
only  amounted  to  £.466,203  the  whole  revenue, 
anno  1693,  did  not  exceed  £.  1,570,318.  It  is 
cafy  to  perceive,  how  much  fuch  a  circumftance 


c  Davenant's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  But  in  this  fum  was  in- 
cluded the  duty  of  hearth-money,  which  yielded  £.245,000 
fir  annum,  and  which  was  abolifhed  before  the  year  1693.  The 
decreafe  in  the  revenue,  however,  was  Hill  very  great, 
amounting,  anno  1693,  to  £.652,740,  and  anno  1695,  to 
£..944*906. 

d  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  20,  21.  In  Whit  worth's  edition,  from 
feme  miftake,  hearth-money  is  charged  in  the  account  1693, 
though  it  had  been  previoufly  abolifhed.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
foaie  arrears. 

D  D  4  muft 
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^ave  damped  tne  fp'irit  or*  tne  people,  dimi- 
our^refent     nifh*  d  the  vigour  of  their  exertions,  and  increafed 

National  ,        ,          .  /.  '  , 

jD«*tt.         the  burdens  of  the  war. 

The  affairs  of  a  nation  can  never  be  properly 
conducted,  where  a  fpirit  of  felB^hnefs  prevails; 
wnether  it  ari^  from  attachment  to  the  intcreft  of 
one  man,  pv'>n>llv  r  Mmfcif,  or  to  tht 

;  ;^irty.     i  ef- 

tctio  an  rnucii  the  fame,  though  the  objca  ••.  ay 
be  more  confined,  or  more  extended.  That  ftich 
a  fpirit  prevailed  in  England,  foon  after  William 
III.'s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  can  hardly  be  quef- 
tloncd.  The  ulual  confequences  of  a  faflious  dif- 
pofition  quickly  enfued.  The  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic was  negle(5!:ed  ;  and  nothing  was  thought  of, 
that  would  not  contribute  to  promote  the  views  of 
particular  fees  of  men  :  nay,  party  was  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  either  one  defcription  of  per- 
fons,  or  another,  were  ever  ready  to  rejoice  when 
any  event  happened,  tending  to  increafe  the  na- 
tional diftrefies.  Nor  were  the  baneful  effects  of 
this  fpirit  confined,  to  divided  parliaments  and 
fluctuating  councils  ;  they  extended  to  our  fleets 
and  armieSj  and  to  the  management  of  our  revenue. 
<c  In  countries  full  of  divifions  (as  Davenant  well 
"  obferves),  no  man  is  continued  long  enough  in 
"  his  employment,  to  gain  experience  in  it.  He 
(C  who  begins  to  know  a  little,  muft  prefently 
"  make  room  for  fo  me  body  more  ufeful  in  otjier 
*c  matters,  or  to  gratify  a  fide  ;  and  hence  the  af- 
"  fairs  of  a  prince  will  eyer  be  difappointed,  whilft 

'.'  the 
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"the    principal  officers    of  the    revenue  are  fre-  &fe  and 
"  quently  made  a  prey  of,  to  each  party,  as  they  ^7^/L'f 
«  happen   to    be  victorious6."     This    refpedlablc 
author,  as   a  proof  of  the  juftice  of  this  obferva- 
tion,    mentions,  that  in  confequence   of  a  fudden 
and    improvident    change    in   the    commifiion   of 
excife,    the    revenue    had   fufFered,   in   that  Tingle 
branch,  no  lefs  a  decreafe  than  £.  256,000  a  year*. 
In    every   factious   country,    public    frauds    will 
abound.     Thofe  who  get  into   power,    are  afraid 
that  they  fhall  not  long  continue  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,   and  therefore  anxioufty  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  enriching  themfelves,  at  the 
expencc  of  the  public;    trufting   either  to  evade 
difcovery,  or  to  efcape  the  punifhment  they  de- 
ierve,   through  the   ftrength  and  intereft  of  their 
party.     The  abufes  and  fraudulent  practices  which 
took  place  in  the  various  public  offices,  during  the 
reign  of  William,  were  very  great.     Seme  frauds 
were  brought  to  light g  5  and  commifTioners  of  ac- 
counts 

c  Davenant's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  f  Ibid.  p.  184. 

£  One  fraud  that  was  difcovered  anno  1697,  though  clearly 
proved,  and  of  an  enormous  nature,  patted  unpunished.  Ex- 
chequer bi'ls,  when  firft  ifTued,  were  not  entitled  to  any  inte- 
reft;  but  when  paid  in,  en  accoun-t  of  any  tax,  they  received 
upon  the  fecond  iiTue  (if  indorfed  by  the  proper  officer),  an  in- 
tereft of  £.  5  12  s.  per  annum.  This  encouraged  feveral  of  the 
officers  of  the  exciie  and  cuftoms,  to  contrive  together  to  get 
great  fums  of  money  by  faWe  indorfements,  before  fueh  exche- 
quer bills  had  been  circulated.  Many  officers  had  enriched 
themfelves  by  this  fraud,  and  the  receiver  general  of  excife,  in 
particular,  had  amafl>4  a  fortune  0^.400,000.  A  biUpaffed  the 

Houfe 
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Rife  and"  counts  were  appointed,  in  hopes  of  difcovering 
other  public  defaulters;  but  with  fuch  little  efFed* 
tnat  tne  commons  came  to  a  refolution,  anno  1701, 
"  That  it  was  notorious,  that  many  millions  of 
"  money  had  been  given  to  his  majefty,  for  the 
"  fervice  of  fhe  public,  which  remain  yet  unac- 
"  counted  for1."  And  it  is  aiTerted,  by  an  ano- 
nymous author,  that,  in  the  fpsce  of  five  years* 
the  immenfe  fum  of  £.  10,864,873  175.  4^.  had 
been  actually  mifapplied  or  embezzled k.  Such 
abufes  a  foreign  prince  was  more  likely  to  overlook, 
and  would  be  lefs  anxious  to  punifh,  than  a  natural 
born  fovereign  of  the  country. 

There  was  alfo  a  want  of  public  zeal  and  fpirit, 
not  only  among  thofe  who  were  in  power,  but 
even  in  the  nation  at  large,  which  was  attended 


Houfe  of  Commons,  fining  this  flagrant  offender,  in  about  one 
half  of  that  fum  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  exertions  of  a  noble  Duke,  who  was  fufpe<5ted  of 
having  been  gained  over  by  a  golden  facrifice.  The  other 
perfons  guilty  alfoefcaped.  Life  of  Halifax,  p.  50. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  many  exchequer  tallies  were  ftruck  with 
intereft  for  confiderable  fums  of  money,  not  only  when  there 
was  no  occafion  to  raife  the  money,  but  when  part  of  the  pro- 
dnce  of  the  tax,  on  which  the  tallies  were  (truck,  had  come 
into  the  exchequer.  See  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  in  regard  to  the  public  accounts,  printed  ann* 
1702,  p.  38. 

*  Commons  Journals. 

k  Letter  to  a  new  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
touching  the  embezzlements  of  the  kingdom's  treafure  from  the 
Revolution,  p.  17.  printed  anno  1710. 

with 
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with    the   mod  unfortunate   confequences.      The  Rife  and 
landed  intcreft  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  bur-  »?23 
den  of  the   State   from  their  own  fhoulders  ;  and 
procured  an  inftrudion  to  the  committee  of  fupply, 
that  no  money  ihould  be  raifed  upon  land,  without 
the  fpecial  leave  of  the   houfe l.     Even  when  a 
land-tax  was  eftablifhed  at  the  rate  of  four  (hillings 
in  the    pound,  inftead   of  three   millions   a  year, 
which  it  ought  to  have  produced,  it  only  yielded 
two  m  j  and  every  plan  that  was  propofed  in  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  general  benefit,  was  rendered  abor- 
tive.    A  bill  had  pafTed  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
for  raifing  a  million  upon  the  credit  of  the  for- 
feited eftates  in  Ireland ;  but  it  was  dropped  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  5  many  of  the  leading  members  in 
that   branch  of  the  legiflature,  trufling  that  they 
mould   procure  thefe  eftatfs  for  nothing,  if  they 
remained  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.     The  Com- 
mons alfo  came  to  a  vote,  cc  That  the  falaries,  fees,  J^.  i9t 
*f  and  perquifites  of  all  offices  under  the  crown* 
fc  (leaving  ^.500  per  annum  to  each  refpeclive  offi- 
"  cer),  except  the  falaries  of  the  judges,  &c.  and 
"  alfo   all   penfions  granted  by  the  crown  (with 
"  fome   exceptions),    mould   be   applied   towards 
<c  carrying   on   a   vigorous  war  againft  France." 
But  fuch  effectual  meafures  were  taken,  by  thofc 
who  would  have  fuffered  by  Cuch  a  refolution,  that 
a  bill  was  not  even  fuffered  to  be  brought  in n. 

1  Hiilory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  14. 

mDavenant,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

n  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  20. 

The 
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jttfeaaj  The  fcarcity*  of  fpecie,  and  the  want  of  credit 

and  circulation,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  were 
circumftances,  which  materially  contributed  to  the 

pecuniary  diftreffes  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  de- 

creafe  of  its  revenues.  The  money  that  was  re- 
coined  during  the  war,  (including  £.312,000  worth 
of  plate)  amounted  only  to  £.,8, 136,000  °.  The 
whole  fpecie  in  the  country  could  not  be  eflimated 
at  more  than  /.  1 6,000,000 p,  from  five  to  fix 
millions  of  which  were  probably  hoarded.  Every 
fpecies  of  credit  was  at  the  lowed  ebb ;  bank 
notes  were  at  20  per  cent,  and  tallies  at  40,  50, 
nay  60  per  cent.  difcountq.  In  fuch  a  (ituation, 
with  only  ten  millions  of  circulating  fpecie,  and  no 
fubftitute  in  its  aid,  how  was  it  poffible  for  this 
country  to  fpend  five  or  fix  millions  per  annum  in 
a  foreign  war,  and  to  raife  its  fupplies  within  the 
year  ?  Sir  James  Stuart  juftly  remarks,  that  at- 
tempting, in  thefe  circumftances,  to  levy  a  great 
revenue  in  England,  was  like  putting  a  dumb  man 
to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  confeffion  r. 

Whilft  the  public  revenue  was  thus  perpetually 
decreafing,  the  nation  was  obliged  to  defray  heavier 

c  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 

P  Davenant,  p.  441.  fays,  that  the  fpecie  before  the  war 
amounted  to  about  £.  18,500,000;  but  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
exported  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  He  alfo  fays,  that  upwards 
of  jf.  3,400,000  of  broad  hammered  money  was  hoarded  in 
England,  behdes  other  kinds.  See  p.  264.  439. 

1  Life  of  Halifax,  p.  36. 

r  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

charges 
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charges   than    it    had    ever   been    accuftomed   to  mje  aK<t 

i       /•  Profrrffs  of 

before.  •"* 

The  expences  of  the  Revolution  itfclf  were  not 
inconfidcrnble.  To  the  Dutch  alone  were  voted 
£.  6co,coo  for  the  armament  they  had  fitted  out, 
in  order  to  bring  about  that  event.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  was  attended  with  great  charges : 
nor  were  the  partizatis  of  the  dethroned  Monarch 
driven  from  Scotland,  without  fome  bloodfhed  and 
expence.  The  money  that  was  thus  required  to 
place  William  upon  the  throne  of  the  three  king- 
doms, would  have  fully  defrayed  the  charges  of  ac 
lead  one,  if  not  of  two,  campaigns.  Had  James 
II.  therefore  been  a  monarch  who  could  have  been 
trufted,  and  who  would  have  cordially  alTifled  in 
the  accomplifhment  of  fo  great  a  work,  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe  might  have  been  reflored,  without 
greater  pecuniary  exertions  than  England  could 
eafily  have  afforded :  but  our  ftrength  was  unfor- 
tunately at  firfl:  employed,  rather  in  fettling  our 
own  government,  than  in  humbling  the  power  of 
France. 

Another  great  and  unforefeen  expence,  to  which 
the  nation  was  put  at  that  time,  was  in  order  "to 
remedy  the  diforder  into  which  the  coin  had  fallen, 
and  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  mod 
fatal  confequences  to  the  commerce,  induftry,  and 
revenue  of  the  country.  This  great  operation 
was  obliged  to  be  undertaken,  in  the  midft  of  an 
ex  pen  five  and  dangerous  war,  and  was  fuccefsfully 
carried  through  by  Montagu,  then  chancellor  of 

the 
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Prcgreflof    the  exchequer,  afterwards  created  Lord  Halifax; 
ourfrefett     but  the  diforder  had  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height, 

National  * 

Debts.         that  the  deficiency  on  the  recoinage  cofl  the  nation 
the  enormous  fum  of  £.  2,415,140  :  16  :  10. 

Nor  was  the  reducing  the  power  of  France  an 
eafy  achievement.     Sir  James  Stuart  is  of  opinion? 
that  it  was  an  enterprife  far  beyond  the  ftrength  of 
England  to  carry  through  at  that  time,  though  af- 
fifted  by  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  r.     That  it 
was  not  beyond  the  power  of  England,  appeared 
fufficicntty  evident  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne* 
though  Spain,  inflead  of  being  a  friend,  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  enemy.     It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  the  enterprife,   when  it  was 
undertaken  by  William,   was   attended   with   the 
greateft  difficulties.     France  was  then  at  the  very 
zenith  of  its  power.     Lewis  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  furrounded  with  the  ableft  generals  and  ftatef- 
men  of  the  age  :  his  revenues  were  in  good  order, 
his  troops   were   well  paid,   and  his  people  were 
loyal  and  affectionate,  confoling  themfelves  for  their 
domeftic  miferies,  by  the  grtatnefs  of  their  fove- 
reign,  and  the  glory  he  had  attained  r.     A  fingle 
power,  po  fie  fifed  of  fuch  refources,  it  is  not  a  little 
difficult  for  any  confederacy  to  fubdue. 

Befides,  England  was  obliged  to  make  greater 
exertions  than  otherwile  would  have  been  necefiary, 
in  confequence  of  the  languor  and  mifconducl:  of 
thofe  States  with  whom  me  had  confederated.  The 

r  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
•  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Dutch, 
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v  Dutch,  on  the  whole,  were  not  deficient ;  but  little  R\f< 
affidance  was  received  from  Spain,  notwithdanding 
the  great  riches  that  country  was  poffcfTed  of;  and 
the  Emperor,  who  was  the  perfon  mod  intereded 
in  the  war,  was  the  lead  fcrviceable  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  employed  his  arms,  more  in  op- 
preiTing  his  own  fubjedls  in  Hungary,  than  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  his  family,  or  defending  the 
liberties  of  Europe  :. 

Whoever  confiders,  therefore,  the  date  of  our 
revenue,  the  magnitude  of  our  expences,  and  the 
various  circumdances,  both  foreign  and  domedic, 
above  enumerated,  mud  clearly  perceive,  that  con- 
tracting a  public  debt,  was  a  matter  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necefiity.  Yet  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  and  after 
them  other  writers  of  the  fame  party,  have  contend- 
ed, that  it  was  done  with  a  view  of  fecuring  the 
additional  fupport  of  wealthy  individuals,  to  the  go- 
vernment that  was  edablilhed  a.  Nay,  we  are  told, 
that  the  iupplies  might  have  been  railed  within  the 
year,  that  a  fcheme  to  that  erred  was  prepared  and 
offered,  and  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  practicable  ; 
but  that  it  was  rejected,  becaufe  the  new  govern- 
ment could  not  be  ib  effectually  fecured,  in  any 
other  way,  as  by  making  the  private  fortunes  of 
great  numbers  of  people  depend  upon  the  preferv- 
ation  of  it.  "  Thus  (fays  Bolingbroke),  the  me- 

«  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

u  See  Bolingbroke's  Works,  edit.  1773,  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 
Swift's  Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  Years  of  the  Queen,  p.  159. 
Hiltory  of  onr  National  Debts,  p.  17. 

"  thod 
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ci  thod  of  funding,  and  the  trade  of  (lock-jobbing 
"  began ;  and  great  companies  were  created,  the 
cc  pretended  fervants,  though  in  many  refpecls  the 
"  real  mailers,  of  every  adminiftration."  But  a 
policy  of  that  nature,  the  confequences  of  which  it 
was  impoflible  to  forefee,  none  but  defperate  minif- 
ters  would  have  attempted  ;  and  when  borrowing 
money  was  firft  tried,  it  never  was  imagined  that 
the  war  would  have  lafted  fo  long,  or  would  have 
proved  fo  expenfive. 

Others  have  infinuated,  that  the  nation  was  in- 
volved in  debts  and  difficulties,  in  order  that  our 
trade  might  be  loaded  with  heavy  taxes,  and  the 
Dutch  the  better  enabled  to  rival  us  in  commerce 
and  manufactures x.  But  though  the  King  was  a 
Dutchman,  and  though  his  principal  friends  and 
favourites  were  of  that  nation,  yet  he  feems  ever 
to  have  maintained  fuch  a  degree  of  impartiality 
between  the  two  countries,  as  to  exempt  him  from 
fuch  fufpicions ;  and  with  regard  to  his  zeal  for 
carrying  on  the  war  by  land,  (which  is  commonly 
adduced  in  proof  of  his  predilection  for  Holland), 
that  was  evidently  owing  to  his  greater  attachment 
to  military,  than  to  naval  operations. 

Nay,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  our  glorious  de- 
liverer purpofely  ran  the  nation  into  debt,  not 
thinking  it  an  evil,  or  perhaps  believing,  with  fome 
Dutch  politicians,  that  it  was  for  the  iritereft  of  the 
public  to  be  incumbered :  "  and  this  might  be  true 

*  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  17.  27,  35,  36. 

«  (fays 
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•<  (fays  Swift)  in  a  commonwealth,  to  crazily  con- 
"  ftituted  as  Holland,  where  the  governors  cannot 
"  have  too  many  pledges  of  their  fubjefls  fidelity,  j,f..: 
"  and  where  a  great  majority  mud  inevitably  be  - 
"  undone  by  any  revolution,  however  brought 
"  about  i  but,  to  prefcribe  the  fame  rules  to  a 
"  monarchy,  whofe  wealth  arifeth  from  the  rents 
•<  and  improvement  of  lands,  as  well  as  trade  and 
"  manufa&ures,  is  the  mark  of  a  cramped  and  con- 
«  fined  undemanding  V  As  William's  under- 
(landing  was  confefTedly  entitled  to  a  different  de- 
fcription,  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  anfwer  to  fo  groundless  an  alle- 
gation. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  were  the  modes  of  borrow- 
ing money,  adopted  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

At  firft,  the  practice,  fo  ufual  in  the  time  of  Modes  of 
Charles  II.  was  adhered  to,  and  the  produce  of  the 
grants  voted  by  Parliament  was  anticipated,  with- 
out eftablifhing  a  fund,  for  che  purpofe  of  paying  a 
certain  annual  intereft  to  the  holders  of  the  mort- 
gage 2- 

But   recourfc  was  foon  had  to    temporary  an-  Temporary 

.  .  _  ..  annuities, 

nuities :  for  anno  1692,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
borrow  a  million  upon  annuities  for  99  years,  for 
•which  10  per  cent,  was  to  be  given,  until  the  24th 
of  June  17003  and  7  per  cent,  afterwards,  with  the 
benefit  of  furvivorfhip,  for  the  lives  of  the  no-* 

7  Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  Years  of  the  Queen,  p.  159. 
*  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  10. 
VOL,  i.  £  i  minee* 
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wfee»d       minces  of  thofe  who  contributed  a.     So  low,  how- 

Progrtflof 

our  prefer     ever,   was  the  creditor  government  at  that  time, 
Debts.         that,  even  on  theie  terms,  only  £.  881,493  :  I2  :  £ 
-  could  be  procured  b.     Anno  1693,  a  million  was 
raifed   upon  fhort  annuities  ;  and   every  fubfcriber 
received  14  per  cent,  for  fixeen  years,  with  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  of  a  lottery  c.     So  advantageous 
an   offer,    it  is    hardly  nece&iry  to   obferve,    was 
eagerly  grafped  at, 

Some  money  was  alfo  borrowed,  during  this 
reign,  upon  annuities  for  lives;  and  14  per  cent. 
was  granted  for  one  life,  12  per  cent,  for  two  lives, 
and  10  .per  cent,  for  three  d.  Such  terms  were  to 
the  higheft  -degree  extravagant;  particularly,  as 
no  attention  was  paid  to  difference  of  ages.  The 
original  amount  of  thefe  annuities,  anno  1694,  was 
about  £.22,8005  and  yet,  in  1762  (fixty-eight 
years  afterwards),  they  were  reduced,  by  deaths,  no 
lower  than  £.  9,215;  and  in  1782  only  to  £.8,027. 
Dr.  Price  obferves,  that  borrowing  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent,  for  two  lives,  and  10  per  cent*  for 
three,  is  giving  10  per  cent,  for  money  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  $$er  cent,  in  the  other6. 


a  4  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  3. 

b  See  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary. 

c  5  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  7. 

d  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  28. 

«  Price  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Debts  of  the  Kingdom* 
edit.  1778,  p.  134.  note  15,  But  it  is  faid  that  many  of  thefe 
annuities  are  wrongfully  paid,  owing  to  the  frauds  of  the  annul* 
tants,  and  the  careleiTnefs  of  our  public  officers. 

6  In 
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In  this  reign,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  *£-* 
Baft  India  Company  were  eftablifhed :    they  paid  £ 
to  government  the  fum  of  £.  3,200,000,  (or  which 
they  received  an  intcreft  of  8  per  cent,  j  and  as  the 
taxes  impofed  to  defray  that  intereft,  were  to  re- 
main until  the  principal,  and  all  the  arrears  of  their 
refpe&ve  annuities,  were  difcharged,  and  conic- 
quendy  were  unlimited  in  their  duration,  this  natur- 
ally paved  the  way  for  thole  perpetual  annuities 
which  afrer.varJs  cook  place. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  the  Bank  of  England 
was  attended,  had  encouraged  fome  individuals  to 
form  the  project  of  a  land  baxky  with  a  view,  not 
only  of  railing  a  confiderabk  fum  for  the  ufes  of 
government,  but  alfo  of  lending  money  on  landed 
fecurities  at  low  intereft  j  a  part  of  the  fchcrne  being 
to  give  £.500,000  on  mortgage  at  £.3 :  10  per  cent. 
to  be  paid  quarterly,  or  4  per  cent.,  payable  half 
yearly  j  but  the  project  did  not  fucceed.  The 
temptation,  however,  of  mortgages  at  Ib  caly  a 
rate,  induced  the  landed  gentlemen  to  agree  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  perpetual  taxes,  to  defray  the  in- 
tereft of  the  money  intended  to  be  railed  f.  The 
ftatutes  in  the  year  1695-6,  furnifh  thfc  firft  ex- 
ample in  our  hiftory  of  this  climax  of  finann'a| 
invention. 

Lotteries  began  in  this  monarch's  reign  ;  and  as 
all  our  evils  were  then  attributed  to  Dutch  counfels, 
the  blame  of  Lotteries,  (thole  banes  of  induftry, 
frugality,  and  virtue,  as  they  were  called,)  was 

f  7  tad  8  W2LI1L  cap.  31. 

E*  sfcrib«d 
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p£g"j*<f    afcribed  to  an  imitation  of  the  example  of  Holland  e, 
cur^^rt     and  a  wilh  in   the  natives  of  that  country,   to  ruin 

National  111 

Debts.         our  morals,  as  well  as  to  cramp  our  trade. 
jxche"  Exchequer  bills  furnifhed  another  mode  of  raffing 

bins.  money,  firfl  adopted  in  the  year  1697,  which 
Montagu,  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had 
the  merit  of  inventing.  Seme  fubflitute  for  money 
was  particularly  neccflary  at  that  time,  on  account 
of  its  fcarcity  during  the  re  coinage.  To  render 
thefe  bills  more  convenient,  feme  were  ilfued  for 
only  five,  others  at  ten  pounds  hj  a  practice  which, 
if  now  revived,  might  be  attended  with  ufeful 
confcquences. 

It  now  only  remains,  to  give  an  account  of  fome 
deftruclive  financial  operations,  adopted  at  this  time. 
It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  feveral  life  an- 
nuities were  granted  at  i^per  cent.  In  order  to  raife  a 
finall  additional  fum  upon  the  fame  funds  thus  mort- 
gaged, acts  were  palled,  by  which  thefe  annuitants, 
or  any  other  perfons  for  them,  were  offered  a  re- 
verfionary  intereft,  after  the  failure  of  the  lives,  for 
ninety- fix  years,  from  January  1695,  on  paying 
four  and  a  half  years  purchafe  (or  £.  63),  for  every 
annuity  of  /.  14, *.  Afterwards,  anno  169^,  four 
years  purchafe  (or  ^.56)  was  only  demanded  for 
the  converfion  k.  The  fame  fyftem  was  afterwards 
adopted,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Some  of 
thefe  long  annuities  were  fortunately  incorporated 

%  Hift.  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  27. 

k  Life  of  Halifax,  p.  43.. 

i  6  and  7  Will  III.  cap.  5.    7  Will.  III.  cap.  2* 

*  9  and  10  Will.  Ill,  cap.  24. 

With 
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with  the  (lock  of  the  South  Sea  Company;  but 
fame  ftill  remain  of  thcfe  annuities  to  t:ie  amount 

c  i   •     t         i 

of  £.  131,203  :  7  :  8  per  annum>  for  which  the 
fum  of  yf.  1,836,275  :  17  :  io|  had  been  originally 
contributed  -,  and  for  the  ufe  of  which,  the  public 
muft  pay  above  thirteen  millions  bcfjre  they  are  all 
extincV. 

The  high  rate  of  intereft  at  which  money  was 
borrowed  during  William's  reign,  in  confluence  '' 
of  the  fcarcity  of  fpccie>  and  the  low  (late  of  pub- 
lic credit,  was  a  fatal  circumfiance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  funding  fyftcm  in  this  country. 
At  firll,  attempts  were  made  to  raife  money  at  only 
6  per  cent,  intereft  m  -,  but  it  was  found  neceffary,  the 
very  fame  feflion,  to  offer  7  per  cent."  j  and,  from 
the  year  1690,  during  the  remainder^  of  the  war, 
8  per  cent,  was  uniformly  paid.  Anno  1699,  in- 
tereft was  -reduced  fo  low  as  5  per  cent,  and  conti- 
nued at  that  rate  until  the  value  of  money  had  again 
increafed,  owing  to  a  new  war  becoming  inevit- 
able. 

Davenant  affirms,  that  the  debt  of  the  nation 
was  fuelled  more  by  high  premiums  than  even  by 
the  exorbitant  intereft  that  was  paid0;  and  that  its 
credit  was  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  five  millions, 
given  by  Parliament,  produced,  for  the  fervicc  of 
the  war,  and  to  rhe  ufes  of  the  public,  but  little 

*  Price  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  134. 

w   i  Will,  ind  Mary,  feff.  i,  cap.  j.         n  Jbid.  cap.  13. 

o  Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

E  E  3  more 
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R$  and  more  than  two  millions  and  an  half p ;  and  it  is  ccr- 
curfrejau  tain  that  the  public  paid  dearly,  for  eftabliming  its 
credit  on  fuch  a  footing,  as  to  enable  it  to  procure 
frefh  loans.  By  an  aft  pafled  anno  1697,  when 
tallies  were  at  a  very  great  difcount,  a  number  of 
deficiencies,  amounting  to  the  fum  of  £.  5,160,459 
14  :  9!,  were  accumulated  into  what  was  called  the 
firft  general  fund  or  mortgage  -3  and  a  variety  of 
duties  were  confolidated  together,  in  order  to  pay 
them  offq.  If  this  ftep  had  not  been  taken,  public 
credit  muft  have  been  deftroyed  ;  and  yet,  as  tal- 
lies were  at  fo  high  a  difcount,  the  meafure  was 
attended  with  very  great  difadvantage.  It  is 
ftrongly  affertedj  that  this  evil  was  increafed  by 
the  arts  of  thofe  who  were  in  power  ,  that  it  was  a 
ufual  practice  to  put  off  fettling  a  fund  for  any  par- 
ticular debt  due  by  the  public,  until  the  fhares  of 
thofe  who  were  interefted  as  creditors,  fold  at  a  very 
great  lofs.  Thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret,  then 
bought  them  up,  and  the  deficiency  was  immedi- 
ately fupplied  r.  If  thofe  fraudulent  practices  could 
•have  been  prevented,  by  raifing  the  fupplies  within 
the  year,  it  is  iurely  much  to  be  regretted,  that 

P  Vol.  i.  p.  264.  But  this  feems  to  be  contradicted  in  p.  284. 
where  he  fays,  that  four  millions,  within  the  year,  would  have 
gone  as  far  as  five  millions  upon  diftant  funds ;  more  than  one 
fifth  of  what  was  granted  upon  credit,  being  confumed  in  dif- 
count, high  intereft,  and  exorbitant  premiums. 

^  By  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20. 

r  Hift.  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  35.  Hiltory  of  the  four 
laft  Years  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  162. 

fuch 
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fuch  a  plan  was  not  carried  through,  notwithftand-  Rift  and 
ing  the  many  difficulties  attending  iuch  an  attempt, 
and  the   various  obftacles  which  mud   have   been 
furmounted  '. 

It  is  not  propofed,  to  ftare  minutely  the  loans  of 
each  year,  or  the  money  raifcd  by  mortgaging  each 
different  branch  of  the  revenue  :  fuch  circumftances 
not  being  interefting  enough  to  thefe  times,  to 
render  a  particular  difcufTion  necefiary,  it  will  be 
fufHcient,  (it  is  hoped,)  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  during  this  mo- 
narch's reign,  and  a  ftate  of  the  national  debt  at  his 
deceafe.  Thofe  who  wifli  to  obtain  more  minute 
and  accurate  information,  may  confult  the  ftatute 
book,  or  the  authors  who  have  profefTedly  written 
on  the  fubjecl '. 

*  Davenant  (vol.  i.  p.  157.)  fays,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  public  benefit,  by  fevere  penalties,  to  prohibit  gratuities 
upon  any  loan,  more  than  is  allowed  by  Parliament.  Such  a 
plan,  he  obferves,  might  bring  difficulties  at  firft,  but  in  the 
end  would  augment  public  credit.  Some  regulation  of  that  kind 
has  become  more  necefTary  than  ever,  in  confequence  of  the 
great  difcount  upon  our  unfunded  debts  :  the  exorbitant  profits 
attending  the  purchafing  of  which,  are  equally  injurious  to 
public  and  to  private  credit. 

:  See  Barnes  Poillethwayt's  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue, 
I  vol.  fol.  printed  anno  1759.  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts 
and  Taxes,  from  the  Year  1688,  to  the  Year  1751,  in  four 
parts,  the  laft  printed  anno  1753;  and  Cunningham's Hitlory  of 
Taxes,  third  edition,  anno  1778. 

E  E  4 
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R'fe  and 

Progrefi  of 
our  prcfcnl 

QUEEN   "ANNE.  «£Z* 

%i  Dtbts. 

The  fituation  of  this  country,  at  the  acceftion  of 
Queen  Anne,  even  in  the  article  of  national  incum- 
brances,  was  not  greatly  to  be  complained  of.  The 
perpetual  debts  which  the  public  at  that  time  owed, 
or  thole  for  which  the  intereft  only  was  provided, 
amounted  but  to  ^.3,864,263.  The  temporary 
annuities,  and  other  funded  debts,  whofe  nominal 
capital  was  £.  9,861,047,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Exchequer  annuities,)  were  likely  foon  to  fall  of 
themfelves,  or  to  be  extinguifhed  by  the  produce  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  their  redemption  -,  and  as 
for  the  unfunded  debts  (amounting  to  £.  2,669,392) 
they  would  probably  foon  have  been  paid  off  by 
ceconomy  and  good  managements  and  England 
might  have  feen  itfelf  again  free  from  fuch 
difagreeable  burdens,  if  another  war  with  France 
had  not  unfortunately  broken  out,  before  fufficient 
time  had  elapfed,  to  heal  the  wounds,  which  former 
hoftilities  had  inflicted. 

Two  circumftances  rendered  fuch  a  war,  if  not  Caufes  of 

the   increafe 

neceflary,  at  lead  in  a  great  meafure  juftifiable.        of  the  Pub- 
By  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  William  III.  was  ac-  during  the 


knowledged  king  of  England  ;  and  James's  intereft 
having  been  abandoned  by  his  ally,  he  had  given  Anne* 
up  all  hopes  of  being  reftorcd  to  the  throne,  and 
had  devoted  his  time  to  the  ftricleft  a-ufterities  of 
religious  enthufiafm.  Whilft  occupied  in  his  ufual 
acts  of  devotion,  he  was  fuddenly  fcizcd  with  a  le- 

thargy j 
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tl)argy  '  and>  af"cer  langu'lflling  for  fome  days,  ex- 
pired  on  the  6th  of  September  1701.  Lewis  was 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  fuddennete  of  this 
event ;  and  piry  for  a  dethroned  monarch,  in  fo 
diftrefled  and  miftrable  a  fituation,  led  him  to  pro- 
mife,  that  he  mould  not  only  prove  the  prote&or 
of  his  family,  but  mould  alfo  proclaim  his  fon  the 
only  legal  fovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
after  his  deceafe  u.  This  was  an  evident  infraction 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  -William  therefore  had 
recalled  his  ambalHtdor  at  the  court  of  France,  and 
was  making  every  precaution  to  carry  on  a  war, 
when  his  death  prevented  it.  His  fucceflor,  how- 
ever, upon  her  acceffion,  was  equally  bound  to 
maintain  her  own  title  to  the  crown,  by  profecuting 
the  fame  meafures. 

But  this  matter  might  eafily  have  been  accom- 
modated, and  the  crown  of  England,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  words  contained  in  an  Addrefs  from  the 
Commons,  (C  would  have  received  reparation  for 
"  the  great  indignity  offered  by  the  French  king  to 
c<  his  majcfty  and  the  nation,  in  owning  and  acknow- 
"  ledging  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  king  of 
"  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  *,"  without  much 
bloodfhed  or  expence,  if  it  had  not  been  thought 
necefiary,  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and 
the  iccurity  of  Europe  in  genera!,  to  engage  in  a 
war,  in  confcquence  of  another  event  which  took 
place  about  the  lame  time. 

11  Macpherfon's  Hiflcry  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
*     Cornm.  Jouin.  voi.  xiii.  p,  648.     5<i  Jan.  1701. 

When 
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When  Lewis  XIV.  cfpoufed  the  Infanta,  he  had 
renounced  for  himlelf  and  his  poftcrity,  in  the 
fulled  and  ampleft  manner,  all  right  and  pretenfions 
of  fucceeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and,  after 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  had  entered  into  different 
treaties  of  partition,  by  which  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
was  to  be  fn  a  red  among  the  different  claimants,  and 
had  agreed  to  accept  of  certain  territories  belong- 
ing to  that  crown,  in  lieu  of  all  his  rights.  The 
king  of  Spain,  (Charles  II.,)  enraged  at  the  pro- 
pofcd  difmembermenr,  and  refcnting  that  foreign 
powers  fhould  interfere  in  the  dome  flic  concerns  of 
his  kingdom,  during  his  own  life,  had  nominated 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  ion  of  the  dauphin 
of  France,  his  heir ;  and  when  Charles  died, 
Lewis,  without  much  hefitation  abandoned  the 
treaties  of  partition,  and  accepted  of  a  will,  which 
put  his  grandfon  in  the  peaceable  pofTefiion  of  the 
whole  dominions  of  Spain,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Such  an  acceffion  of  power  and  ftrength  to  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fo  open  an  infraflion  of 
fuch  folemn  engagements,  filled  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  either  with  indignation  or  difmay ;  and  an 
alliance  was  foon  after  formed,  between  the  Em- 
peror, Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  the  objecls  of 
which  were  to  fecure  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  i  to  ob- 
tain fatisfaflion  to  the  Emperor  for  his  pretenfiona 
to  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  j  and  fufficient  fccurity  to 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  for  their  dominions, 
and  for  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  fub- 
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x$*r.a  jcds7*  The  treaty  was  concluded  prior  to  Wil- 
liam's deceafe  ;  but  his  fucceflbr  per  fevered  in  the 
plans  he  had  entered  into,  as  eflential  for  the  fafety 

""  and  profperity  of  her  kingdoms. 

England,  without  doubt,  was  deeply  interefted 
in  the  original  objects  of  the  grand  alliance ;  and 
they  might  have  been  attained  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  war,  before  much  blood  or  treafure  was  ex- 
pended. But  thefe  obje&s  were  confidered  as  by 
far  too  narrow  and  confined,  after  the  arms  of  the 
allies  had  triumphed,  and  the  power  of  France  was 
crufhed  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Eugene.  Nothing  then  was  heard  of,  but  the  ne- 
cepity  of  dethroning  Philip,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  full  and  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy,  and  of  fetting  up  his  rival  in  his  room2. 

ifth  May  A  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was  entered  into  with  Por- 
tugal :  a  formidable  army  was  fent  to  Spain,  the 
operations  of  which  were  at  firft  fuccefsful ;  and 
addrefles  came  from  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
ftating,  "  that  no  peace  could  be  fafe  or  honour- 
**  able  to  her  majefty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain,  and 
<e  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  were  fuffered  to  con- 
cc  tinue*  in  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon." 
But  when  the  forces  of  the  allies  were  defeated  in 
Spain,  and  Charles,  whom  they  had  let  up,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  Imperial  crown  upon  his  brother's 

Anno  1711.  death,  fuch  a  plan   became  no  longer  advifable  j 

T  See  the  fecond  grand  alliance,  Collection  of  Treatife** 
anno  1772,  p.  42. 

*  Bolingbroke,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 

*  '  par- 
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particularly  as  feveral  of  the  allies  declared,  that  they  *!/*  *** 

J  Progrejt  of 

would  never  confent,  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  be  ourf^nt 

1  Natisnal 

king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Dibs. 

The  caufes  which  had  formerly  operated,  under 
the  government  of  William,  to  fwell  the  public 
debts,  contributed  alfo,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  their 
increafe.  The  fame  fraudulent  practices  prevail- 
ed at  home ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  lukewarmnefs 
to  the  caufe  they  were  engaged  in,  and  indeed  ne- 
glect of  the  ftipulations  they  had  entered  into,  took 
place  amongft  our  allies  on  the  Continent. 

The  profufe  manner  in  which  public  money  is 
wafted,  when  great  fums  are  borrowed  ^jjon  the 
national  faith,  is  perhaps  the  mod  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftance  refulting  from  the  funding  fyftem.  Ever 
fmce  the  Revolution,  it  has  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree prevailed.  Some  inquiry  was  made  during 
this  reign  into  thefe  fraudulent  practices.  The 
Commons  thought  itneceflary  to  expel  one  of  their 
members  5  refolutions  were  entered  into,  that  mighc 
deter  fuch  pra&ices  for  the  future* ;  and  it  was  re- 
prefented  to  her  majefty,  by  the  Commons,  that 
there  remained,  at  Chriftmas  1710,  the  fum  of 
j£*35>302>i°7  of  public  money  unaccounted  for. 
Though  fuch  charges  were  probably  exaggerated, 
from  the  rage  and  malice  of  party,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in  fome  of 
their  allegations. 

a  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  p.  1 2.9* 

We 
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We  are  told,  that  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  the 
queen's  maternal  uncle,  had  propofed  in  council, 
tnat  England  Ihould  only  act  as  an  auxiliary,  and 
fhould  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  thofe  who  were  mod  interefted  in 
its  fuccefs  b.  But  the  intrigues  and  arcs  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  induced  us  to  take,  at  firft,  an  active, 
and  afterwards  the  principal  part  in  carrying 
on  the  war  :  and  whilft  the  Dutch  were  employing 
what  forces  they  kept  in  pay,  in  fecuring  a  barrier 
for  themfelves,  and  the  emperor  was  endeavouring 
to  conquer  the  Spanifh  territories  in  Italy,  the 
forces  of  England  were  fent  to  Flanders,  to  Ger- 
many, or  to  Spain,  as  fuited  bed  the  views  of  the 
allies'.  The  Dutch  alfo,  no  longer  animated  by 
their  gallant  Stadtholder,  loft  many  opportunities, 
by  their  timidity,  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  fuccefs- 
ful  conclufion ;  and  threw  away  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  making  an  advantageous  peace,  by  in- 
dulging, in  too  great  a  degree,  the  natural  info- 
knee  of  conqueftd.  They  difplayed  alfo  too  much 

of 

*»  Macpherfon's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

«  We  fo  entirely  neglefted  the  advantages  we  might  have 
reaped  in  America,  that  the  French  did  us  more  mifchief  in 
that  part  of  the  world  than  we  did  them.  Hift.  of  our  Na- 
tional Debts,  part  ii.  p.  5. 

d  It  is  faid  that  the  duke  of  Maryborough,  after  the  vi&ory 
at  Ramilies,  and  the  reduction  of  Oftend  and  Newport,  had 
formed  a  plan,  anno  1706,  for  pafling  by  Dunkirk,  and  for 
laying  fiege  to  Calais  (of  which  he  expected  to  be  mailer  in  a 

week'* 
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of  the  fpii  it  of  a  mercantile  people.     They  wiibed  K'fiond 

r.     *  '    l_       Progrtfeof 

to  keep  up  their  connexions  with  France,  notwirn-  our^e/nt 
(landing  their  war  with  that  country ;  and  the  com-  D^^ 

mons  were  obliged  to  addrefs  the  queen,  that  her  • — - 

majcfty  would  tnfifl  with  the  States-general,  that 
the  (lop  put  to  all  correfpondence,  trade,  and  com- 
merce with  France  or  Spain,  fhould  be  continued. 
AddrefTes  alfo  were  fent  to  her  majefty,  that  the 
emperor  fhould  no  longer  opprefs  his  proteftanc 
fubjeds  in  Hungary  j  and  that  the  allies  fhould  be 
defircd  to  furnifti  their  complete  quotas,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  according  to  their  refpedtive  treaties1". 

Such  are  the  caufes  which  are  in  general  afligned 
for  the  increafe  of  our  public  debts,  during  the 
reign  of  Anne.  Let  us  next  confider  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  her  minifters,  in  regard  to  bor- 
rowing money,  and  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  at  her  death. 


week's  time,)  and  then  of  marching  coafhvays  by  Dieppe  and 
Rouen  to  Paris,  in  which  attempt  he  might  eafiiy  have  been 
fupported,  and  his  army  recruited  from  England.  But  the  ti- 
midity of  the  Dutch,  (who  were  afraid  that  the  French  army 
in  the  mean  time,  would  have  penetrated  into  their  country), 
prevented  his  attempting  a  plan,  which  would  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  fpeedy  conclusion  ;  and  as  their  infolence  hindered  the 
advantageous  peace  propofed  by  France  at  Gertruydenburg 
from  taking  place,  we  had  every  reafon  to  complain  of  their 
conduct,  both  as  to  making  peace,  and  carrying  on  the  war.-— 
See  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  part  ii.  p.  67.  131. 

f  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  240.     Hift,  of  our  Nat.  Debt*, 
partii.  p.  45.  59. 

VOL.  i.  F  F  The 
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xtfe  and          The  old  pra&ice  of  raifing  money,  by  anticipat- 
turprefcnt     ing  the  produce  of  the  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  was 

perfevered  in  ;  and  indeed  has  become  a  permanent 

part  in  the  fyftem  of  our  finances. 


borrowing.        The  dcdruclive  mode  of  felling  long  annuities 

ities8  '  "  was  alfo  revived,  and  only  ^.210  were  demanded 
for  an  annuity  of  /  14.  per  annumy  for  99  years,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  fifteen  years  purchafe  s.  Whac 
renders  fuch  a  mode  of  borrowing  money  peculiarly 
difadvantageous  to  the  public,  is,  that  fuch  annui- 
ties are  always  irredeemable  ;  nor  can  the  creditor 
be  compelled  to  difpofe  of  them,  but  at  his  own 
price,  however  able  the  nation  may  be  to  pay  them 
off,  or  however  anxious  to  get  free  of  fuch  incum- 
brances. 

L>fe  annm-  Annuities  for  lives  were  alfo  granted  during  this 
reign.  The  terms  were  more  favourable  to  the 
public  than  formerly  ;  one  life  felling  at  nine  years 
purchafe;  two  lives  at  eleven  years,  and  three  lives 
at  twelve  years  purchafe  h  :  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  fur- 
nifhes  another  example  of  the  impoflibility  of  mak- 
ing any  advantageous  bargain  of  that  kind,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war  ;  and  the  difficulty  attending 
the  redemption  of  fuch  fecurities,  with  the  confent 
of  the  creditor,  renders  them  peculiarly  injurious. 

south  sea  During  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  the  fecurity 
granted  to  the  creditor,  for  the  money  that  was  bor- 
rowed, was  continuing  taxes  which  had  been  im- 

£  i  Anne,  fell.  2.  cap.  3.    Hift,  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  partii. 

P.  38. 
h  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  p.  47. 

pofed 


onal 


tbts. 
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pofed  in  the  reign  of  William,  and  borrowing  upon  Rife  and 
funds  thus  previoufly  eftablifhed,  and  which  other- 
wife  would  have  expired.  The  people  were  thus 
deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  with  hardly  any  ad- 
ditional burden  upon  themfelves,  they  were  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe,  and  acquiring  immortal 
glory  and  reputation*.  But  this  procraftinating 
fyftem  proved  in  the  end  fatal:  a  variety  of  un- 
provided debts,  tallies,  and  deficiencies  came  into 
the  market k  ;  weje  fold  at  above  40  per  cent,  dif- 
count,  and  had  almoft  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
country,  from  the  immenfity  of  the  load.  Thefe 
debts  were  at  laft  accumulated  into  one  fund,  and  Anno  '710. 
with  the  addition  of  £.500,000  raifed  for  the  cur- 
rent fervice  of  that  year,  amounted  to  £.9,471,325 
the  intereft  of  which,  at  6  per  cent,  came  to 
£.568,279  :  10  per  annum1.  The  proprietors  of 
this  (lock,  having,  in  addition  to  intereft  they  re- 
ceived, a  monopoly  granted  to  them,  of  the  trade 
propofed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  South  Seas,  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

In  this  reign  alfo,  the  Bank  of  England  was  per- 
mitted  to  increafe  its  capiul,  and  received  a  pro- 
longation  of  its  charter,  in  confideration  of 
£.400,000  which  it  advanced  to  government  with- 
out intereft  m.  It  ftipulated,  however,  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  fum,  though  that  fum  was 

1  Swift's  Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  the  Queen,  p.  164, 
k  Ibid.  p.  170.  J  9  Anne,  cap.  21. 

m  7  Anne,  cap.  5, 

F  F  2  properly 
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properly  a  compenfation  to  the  public  for  the  pri- 
vileges it  had  beftowed.  This,  Dr.  Price  proper- 
ly remarks,  was  a  wanton  and  unnecefTary  addition 
to  the  capital  of  our  debt".  Nor  was  this  all :  for 
the  fame  adt  contains  the  mod  improvident  bargain, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the  moft  ufurious 
one,  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  hiftory  of  our  revenue.  The  funds 
for  difcharging  the  intereft  of  certain  exchequer 
bills,  which  the  Bank  had  agreed  to  circulate,  had 
been  previoufly  mortgaged  for  the  fpace  of  four  or 
five  years;  and  inftead  of  impofingin  the  interim  a 
new  tax  to  defray  the  intereft,  (left  new  burdens 
flicuki  irritate  the  people,)  it  was  enacled,  that  both 
the  intereft  and  the  premium  for  circulating  fuch 
bills,  fhould  be  paid  quarterly ',  in  frefh  exchequer 
bills,  until  the  fund  was  cleared0.  When  fuch 
meafures  were  countenanced  by  the  legiflature, 
when  compound  intereft  was  thus  paid  quarterly, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  our  public  debts  fhould 
have  fo  rapidly  accumulated  ? 

Nor  was  the  bargain  made  with  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  much  more  advantageous.  They  ad- 
vanced, it  is  true,  £.  1,200,000  to  the  public,  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  no  intereft  p.  But  the 
nation  became  bound  to  repay  the  principal  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charter ;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Price 
well  obfcrves,  another  unnecefifary  addition  was 
made  to  the  capital  of  its  debt. 

11  Trails  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  125. 

0  Polit.  Econ,   vol.  ii.  p.  383.     Hid.  of  our  Nat,   Debts, 
p.  ii,  p.  104.  P  6  Anne,  cap.  17. 

The 
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The  nature  of  the  funding  fyftem,  began,  during 
this  reign,  to  be  better  underftood  <l.  The  advan-  ou7Sp, 
tages  alfo  of  public  credit,  and  the  neceflity  of  **'™ 
giving  undoubted  fecurity  to  the  creditor,  were 
more  generally  acknowledged.  Perpetual  annuities  Mnuitie$. 
became  no  longer  an  objtcl:  of  terror  ;  the  new 
taxes  impofed  for  the  fecunty  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
whole  fund  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  being 
granted  for  ever.  The  public  debts,  however, 
either  from  the  timidity  of  the  minifters,  (who  were 
afraid  of  irritating  the  people  by  frem  burdens,  and 
confequently  did  not  provide  fufficient  funds  in  pro- 
per time,)  or  perhaps  from  the  want  of  fpecie  and 
refources  in  the  country,  fwelled  to  a  height,  which, 
in  the  apprehenfions  of  many,  prognosticated  a 
fpeedy  bankruptcy,  or  national  ruin. 

At  firft,  money  was  borrowed,  during  this  reign,  Rate  of  m- 
at  5  per  cent.     It  afterwards  rofe  to  6,  but,  in  fad,  * 
was  much  higher  :  for  the  South  Sea  Company  re- 
ceived  that  intereft  for  tallies,  which  were  incor- 
porated info  its  ftock,  at  par,   though  they  had  fold 
in  the  market,  a  little  time  before,  at  40  per  cent. 
difcount. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  money  was  Premiums. 
principally  borrowed  by  the  mode  of  lotteries  ;  and 
confequently  the  pront  of  the  fubfcribers  greatly 
depended  upon  the  fpirit  of  gambling  at  the  time. 

9  Harley,  afterwards  created  Lord  Oxford,  from  two  papers 
he  wrote  upon  Loans  and  Public  Credit,  fecms  to  have  under- 
itood  the  fubjeft.  They  may  be  feen  in  Somers's  Celled,  of 
Trafts,  vol.  ij. 

*  F  3  In 
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P™  rJ/Lf  *n  §enera^  however,  they  were  framed  on  very 
curprefent  difad  vantagcous  principles  to  the  public;  and  the 
Defa.  laft,  in  particular,  though  it  took  place  in  the 
"  midft  of  the  moft  profound  tranquillity,  has  been 
often  juftly  reprobated.  For,  of  £.  1,876,400 
raifed  at  that  time1",  only  £.  1,400,000  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  public  fervice  \  the  remaining 
^.476,000  being  diflributed  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  fortunate  tickets.  This  was  a  premium 
of  about  34  per  cent,  upon  the  fum  actually  re- 
ceived s.  Such  modes  of  raifing  money,  (as  Hutch- 
infon  well  obfcrves.)  though  ruinous  to  the  nation, 
were  highly  beneficial  to,  private  individuals,  who» 
in  a  fhort  time,  increafed  fo  much  in  wealth,  as  to 
out-top  all  the  ancient  gentry,  and  to  vie  with  the 
firft  nobility  in  the  kingdom  r. 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  national  in- 
cumbrances  at  this  Queen's  death. 


r  By  12  Anne,  feff.  2.  cap.  9. 

8  Hift.  of  our  National  Debts,  part.  iii.  p.  .161, 

e  Treaties  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  61. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

n  , 

on  3111  December  1714. 
I.  PERPETUAL  FUNDS. 

I.  To  the  capital  of  the  Bank  Principal.  Intereji. 

of  England  at  6  fer  cent.  £.  1,600,000     o     o  96,000     2     o 

-.  To  Do.  for  cancelling  exche- 
quer bills  at  Do.  i>775>017  >7  IO  106,512  13     5 

3.  To   fundry   exchequer   billa     • 

circulated  by  the  Bank         -         4,676,81210     o  335*557 

Total  to  the  Bank  £.8,051,840     710  538,070     i    10 

4.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company 

at  5  per  cert.  -         -       3,200,000     o     o  160,000     o     o 

5.  To  the  South  Sea  Company 

at  6  fer  cent:  9>i77>967i5    4  55°>678     '     3 

6.  To  the  bankers  debt,  con- 
tracted   in     the     reign     of 

Charles  II.  -  -  664,263     o     o  39'855   *5     7 

£.21,094,071     3     2       1,288,603  18     8 
2.  TEMPORARY  ANNUITIES, 

7.  By    various    lottery    funds, 

granted  for  thirty-two  years  13,223,910     o     p  990,249   12     o 

8.  By  various  other  temporary 

annuities  -          12,793,132  13     4  871,134  12   10 

£.47,111,113  16     6      3»»49>9*8     3     6 
3.  UNFUNDED  DEBTS. 

9.  To  the  navy  and  victualling 
debt,  with  intereft  at  4  fer 

cent-  -  795>9OJ  19     8  31)836     i     7 

1C.  To  army  debentures  by  3 
Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  charged 
upon  the  general  fund  -  1,604,572  15  2  64,182  18  a 

II.  To   the  army    debt,   in- 
cluding the  fums  paid  off  by 

grants,  anno  17  14  and  1715          -         550,000     o     O  22,000     o     o 

12.  Deficiencies  on  the  old 
fund<,  made  good  by  par- 
liament, after  the  Queen's 
death  2,083,775  o  o  83,351  o  o 


3  Suppofed  addition  to  the 
capital  upo»  converting  the 
temporary  into  redeemable 
annuities  -  2,oco,ooo 


£-54»i45>363  »*    4      3>35J»3*8    3    3 

This 
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Kjeand  This  is  as  accurate  a  ftatement,  as  it  is  now  pof- 

Progrefs  of       _, 

current  iible  to  furnifh,  of  our  public  debts  at  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  prefent  royal  family.  It  is  extracted 
from  various  accounts,  drawn  up  by  different  au- 
thors, who  do  not  entirely  agree  with  each  other  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  debt";  a  circumftance,  how- 
ever, the  lefs  material,  as  minutenefs  of  accuracy, 
in  fuch  remote  tranfactions,  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  is  far  from  being  erTcntial.  In  regard 
to  the  value  and  real  burden  of  thefe  national  jn- 
cumbrances,  Hutchinfu;i  iuppofcs,  that  the  funded 
debts  alone,  in  April  1717,  at  the  market  price 
of  the  day  were  worth  £.50,106,611.  But  the 
total  of  the  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
in  December  1717,  he  calculates  at  £.54,026,865  x: 

u  See  the  account  of  the  public  debts  at  the  exchequer, 
March  14,  1716,  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xviii.  p.  498.  From 
the  death  of  the  queen,  till  that  period,  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  amount,  excepting,  that  by  j  George  I.  cap.  2j. 
£.822,032:4:8  was  added  to  the  Stock  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  which  made  it  up  complete  ten  millions  ;  and  by  the 
fame  aft,  in  conjunction  with  cap.  19.  of  the  fame  feffion* 
£•  1,079,000  was  added  to  the  redeemable  annuities,  bearing 
an  intereft  pf  5  per  cent. 

Fortieth  wayt's  Hifiory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  p.  106.  The 
hlftory  of  our  National  Debts,  Tart  iv.  p.  15.  The  collec- 
tion of  treatifes,  relative  to  National  Debts,  by  Archibald 
Hutchinfon,  Efq.  p.  8.  ;  and  the  abtlracl  of  our  public  funds, 
by  Mr.  Afgill,  printed  anno  i;  15,  may  alfo  be  confulted. 

*  See  Treatifes  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  1 2.  He  afterwards 
adds  .£,8,5821500  to  the  above  fum,  on  account  of  the  in  - 
creafed  value  of  the  temporary  annuities.  Poftlethwayt,  in 
hisHiftory  of  the  Public  Re  venue,  p.  152,  computes  the  national 
debt,  onthe  25th  December  1716,  at  £.  54,542,545  :  11  :  i| ; 
ccnfequently,  about  £.  54,000,000  feems  to  be  the  general  idea, 
entertained  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  that  time. 
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and   indeed,  £.  54,145,363    of  principal,    bearing  *i£«£ 
an   intereft  of  about  £.  3,351*358,   feems  to  have 
been    pretty   nearly  the   ftate  of  our  debts  at  the 
death    of    Queen    Anne:    ccnfequently    they    re 
ceived,  during   her   reign,    an    addition    of  about 
£.  37, 7  $0,661   Us.* 

In  all  the  computations  drawn  up  of  the  national 
debt,  at  that  time,  there  is  no  circumftance  with 
which  the  reader  will  be  more  (truck,  than  with  the 
addition  which  is  always  made  to  the  capital,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  temporary  annuities  were 
to  be  bought  up.  Though  many  of  them  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  William,  and,  confequently 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  had  elapfed  fince  they 
were  originally  granted  ;  yet  it  was  computed,  that 
it  would  require  ^.4,^15,189:2:1,  more  than 
the  nation  had  originally  received,  to  re-purchafc 
them  at  the  prices  for  which  they  fold  in  Decem- 
ber 1717  z :  and  fuch  of  thefe  temporary  annuities, 
as  were  fubfcribed  into  the  South  Sea  Stock,  in 
confequence  of  two  adls  of  parliament,  paffed 
anno  1719,  and  1720%  cod  the  nation  an  addi- 

7  Poftlethwayt,  in  his  Hiftory  of  our  Revenue,  computes  the 
difference  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  our  debts,  between  the 
3ift  December  \~oi,  and  3 ill  December  1712,  at  only 
£.  35,488,293  :  7.  See  p.  107.  But  it  appears  from  p.  152, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  jift  December  1712, 
and  25th  December  1716,  of  £.  2,670,231  :  I,  the  greater  part 
pf  which  ought  to  be  added. 

z  See  Hutchinfon's  Treatifes,  p.  59. 

a  See  5  George  I.  cap.  19.  and  6  George  I.  cap.  4,5  and 
fortieth  way  t's  Hid.  p,  104.  106. 

tional 
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caPltal  of  £'3>034>769:,  ii  :  n>  though 
£>  1,836,275  '.  ij  i  io  of  Long  Annutics,  bcfides 
*°me  **k  annuities*  were  not  included.  The 
holders  of  fuch  of  thefe  annuities,  as  were  granted 
anno  1694,  Hutchinfon  calculates,'  were  not  only 
repaid  both  their  principal  and  intereft  at  6  per 
cent,  in  December  1717,  but  alfo  had  received 
about  30  per  cent,  more  than  they  had  originally 
paidb.  The  lofs  which  the  public  -has  fuftained  by 
thefe  annuities,  fince  the  period  above  mentioned, 
it  is  impoffibk  to  think  of  with  any  degree  of 
patience. 


GEORGE    I. 

\Vhoever  contemplates  the  hiftory  of  this  coun- 
try, under  the  government  of  thofe  princes  who 
were  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  principles,  or 
connected  with  the  court  of  France  ;  the  various 
grievances  which  the  people  at  home  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  complain  of,  and  the  difgraces  which  the 
nation  had  furTered  abroad,  will  not  hefitate  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  accefllon  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne,  was  the  mod  fortunate 
event  that  could  poflibly,  at  that  time,  have  hap- 
pened to  Great  Britain  -,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  have  crowned  our  happinefs  as  a  nation,  but 
fuch  an  attention  in  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 
to  the  public  credit  and  finances  of  the  country,  as 

b  Treatifes  of  the  National  Debts,  p.  60. 

might 
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might  have  laid  the  foundation,  of  our  being  once  Rtfe  ™d 
more  free,  from  a  confiderable  (hare  of  thofe  bur- 
dens  to  which  we  were  then  fubjected.  But  fuch 
were  the  timidity,  the  carelefihcfe,  or  the  mifcon- 
duel  of  thofe  who  were  in  power,  that,  though  the 
reign  of  George  I.  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of 
tranquillity,  little  difturbed  by  foreign  wars,  and 
thofe  not  of  a  very  expenfr/e  nature,  yet  fo  fa. 
vourable  an  opportunity  was  fuffered  to  efcape; 
and  though  the  intereft  of  our  debts,  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  decreafe  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
of  the  bargain  with  the  South  Sea  Company,  was 
confiderably  diminiihed,  yet  the  capital  unfortu- 
nately underwent  no  material  reduction. 

It  is  propofed  briefly  to  explain,  from  what 
caufes  this  circumftance  proceeded. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
people  of  this  country  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  one  of  whom  was  defirous  of  reftoring  the 
Houfe  of  Stuart,  the  other,  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  proceftant  fucceffion.  When  George 
I.  therefore  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  naturally- 
led  to  truft  the  entire  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  had  profeffed 
themfelves  his  friends,  and  indeed  had  perfevered 
in  their  attachment  to  his  intereft,  even  when  f.ch 
principles  were  not  the  immediate  road  to  prefer- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fuch  a  monopoly 
of  power  was  judged  necefTary  :  for  fuch  a  fyftem 
promoted  ditaffedbion,  and  encouraged  violence  and 
party  rage  in  thofe  who  confidered  themfelves  as 

profcribed. 


f 
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proscribed.  Whereas,  had  William's  example 
been  followed,  and  had  an  adminiftration  been 
compofed  out  of  both  parties,  it  is  probable  that 
—  —  —  no  man  would  have  attempted  to  have  difturbed 
the  eftablifhed  government  of  his  country  c. 

But  fuch  meafures,  though  warmly  recommend- 
ed to  his  majefty  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
were  confidered  to  be  either  dangerous  or  imprac- 
ticable; and  a  formidable  party,  finding  themfelves 
thus  totally  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  authority 
and  power,  joined  the  warm  partizans  of  the  exiled 
family,  and  raifed  an  infurredionj  which,  'though 
foon  quelled,  involved  the  nation  in  confiderable 
expence  ;  injured  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  juftlfied  their  poftponing,  to  take  the  methods 
that  were  necefiary  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  our 
finances.  The  delay  might  alfo  partly  arife,  from 
an  abfurd  notion  propagated  during  this  reign,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  might  prove  pre- 
judicial to  the  family  upon  the  throne,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  attached  to 
it  from  interefted  motives,  and  whofe  fortune 
would  be  materially  injured,  fhould  any  revolution 
take  place  d. 

It  was  carefully  propagated,  by  the  partizans  of 
a  particular  party,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  that,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  pre-. 

c  Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  part  iii.  p.  2, 

il  See  Treatifes  on  the  Nat.  Debt,  p.  117.  Hutchinfon  juflly 
ridicules  the  idea,  that  a  load  of  fifty  millions  of  debt  upon  the 
nation,  was  a  fecurity  to  the  proteftant  fucceflion. 

fcnt' 
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fent  royal  family,  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  had  R\fea*d 
been  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  electorate,  Mrprefnt 
•and  that  this  country  had  ever  fince  been  (leered  by  Daeb'™ 
the  rudder  of  Hanover c.  It  is  certain,  that  our  con- 
nections with  this  country,  neceflarily  involved  us, 
more  than  otherwife  would  have  been  neceflary,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent :  and  the  firft  of  the 
Brunfwick  family  that  fat  upon  the  Englifh  throne, 
having  acquired  the  pofTeffion  of  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,and  being  anxious  to  fecure  an 
acquifition  of  fuch  great  importance  to  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  we  were  thence  led  into  a  war  with 
Sweden,  to  which  Bremen  and  Verden  properly 
belonged;  but  all  pretenfions  to  which,  (he  was 
compelled  to  renounce,  in  confequence  of  our  ex- 
ertions (.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  as  thefe  dutchies 
compofed  a  part  of  the  German  empire,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  procure  the  inveftiture  of  them ;  and 
this  brought  on  a  train  of  negotiations  with  the 
emperor,  and  with  other  powers,  which,  whim  they 
did  no  great  credit  to  the  abilities  of  our  ftatefmen, 
proved  highly  prejudicial  to  our  finances s :  for 
having  guarantied,  by  the  quadruple  alliance,  the 

e  See  Fa&ion  dete&ed  by  the  Evidence  of  Fads,  zd  edition* 
p.  121.  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Lord  Egmont. 

f  See  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  dated  Nov.  20,  1719  :  Collec* 
tion  of  Treaties,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

s  Boliagbroke,  vol.  iv.  p.  132.  and  Faction  detected,  p.  26. 
in  which  it  is  remarked,  that,  anno  1731,  in  confequeflce  of 
thefe  negotiations,  we  employed  a  fquadron  of  Britiih  men  of 
war  to  efcort  forne  Spanilh  troops  into  Italy,  at  the  expence  of 
£.  200,000. 

territories 
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Rife  and  territories  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  we  were  thereby 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  begun  in  July  1718, 
which,  after  having  been  fignalized  by  a  viftory 
obtained  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  over  the  Spanifli 
fleet,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  figned 
June  13,  1721. 

But  the  principal  caufe  of  our  public  debts  re- 
maining undiminifhed,  during  this  period,  un- 
doubtedly was, — mifmanagement  in  our  domeftic 
affairs,  Little  care  wC  taken  to  raife  fuch  a  reve- 
nue as  the  nation  coulcl  afford ;  and  what  was  raifed, 
was  expended  in  a  greater  peace  eftablifhment  than 
Britain  had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  fupport.  Our 
unneceffary  expences,  during  this  Monarch's  reign, 
are  calculated  to  have  amounted  to£.i3,73OjOOOh; 
a  fum,  which,  had  it  been  properly  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt,  would  not  only  have  di- 
nrinifhed  the  principal  to  that  amount,  but  would 
alfo  have  enabled  us  tQ.  have  reduced  the  intereft  of 
the  remainder,  and  would  have  raifed  a  finking 
fund,  capable  of  producing  the  greateft  effects,  in 
alleviating  our  burdens. 

It  is  not  propofed,  to  give  any  account  at  pre- 
fent,  of  the  financial  operations  during  this  reign, 
as  they  more  properly  belong  to  the  enfuing  chap- 
ter, where  it  is  intended  to  explain  the  different 
meafbres  taken,  for  reducing  either  the  capital,  or 
the  intereft  of  onr,  debt.  We  fhall,  therefore, 
give,  without  farther  preliminary  obfervations,  a 
general  view  of  the  national  incumbrances  at  this 
Monarch's  death. 

\ 

h  Hift.  of  our  Nat,  Debts,  part  iv.  p.  14. 
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Rife  and 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  £^£jf 

On   DeC.  71,   1727.  National 

Debts. 

I.  PERPETUAL  FUNDS. 
I.  To  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Eog-          Principal. 

land,  at  6  per  cent.  -  £1,600,000     O     o        96,000     O     O 

2    To  ditto,  for  cancelling  Exchequer 

bills,   reduced  at  Midfum.   1727, 

loafer  cent.  I,775>OZ7   17   l°i        7*>°°l      2      3* 

7.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  bills,  re- 
duced  at  Midfum.   1727,    to    4 

percent.  2,ccc,cco     o     o          80,000     o     o 

4.  Purchafed    from   the    South    Sea 

Company,  reduced  to  $p-:r  ant,  at 

Midfum.  1717  -  4,000,000     o     o        160,000     o    o 


Total  to  the  Bank    £•  9,375,027  *7  *ci     407,001     %     3^ 

5.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company      -      3,200.000     o     o       160,000     o     o 

6.  To  the  South  Sea  Company    -      33,^02,203     5     6|  1,352,088     a     7* 


;mi     3     5    J»919i°9    4  1C> 

2.  TEMPORARY  ANNUITIES. 

-,  To  various,  long,  fhort,   and  life 

annuities  -      2,433,941     4     4f        182,932  14  n 

S.  To   various  Exchequer  bills,   &c. 

charged  on  different  furplufes  1,54.3,78015     4         46,038     6     i| 


3     J 

3.  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 
9 .  Navy  Debt,  at  4  per  cent.  x,737»a8"     2     3l       ^9,491     4  io| 


^.52,092,235     5    412,217,551  ii     o 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  in  the  year  1714,  and  in  the  year  1727, 
were  nearly  the  fame  ;  particularly,  if  no  addition 
is  made  to  the  principal,  in  the  former  period,  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  temporary  annuities  ought 

to 
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fife  and      to  be  valued  at  the  price  they  would  fetch  in  the 

Progrefi  of  J 

market,  and  not  at  the  fum  that  was  originally 
paid1.  The  reader,  at  the  fame  time,  will  per- 
ceive  how  much  the  two  periods  differ  in  regard  to 
the  intereft.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
fame  capital  of  about  fifty- two  millions,  was  paid 
annually  the  fum  of  £.  3,351,358,  which,  at  the 
death  of  George  I.,  was  reduced  to  £.  2,217,551. 
The  difference  amounting  to  £.  i,  133*807  is  a  full 
proof  of  the  flourifhing  credit  which  this  country 
enjoyed,  and  of  what  might  have  been  done  at  that 
time,  for  retrieving  our  finances,  by  an  able,  de- 
cided, and  public-fpirited  minifter. 

GEORGE    II. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  may  be  divided  into 
four  periods.  The  firft,  from  his  accefiion  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanilh  war,  anno  1739;  the 
fecond,  terminates  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
anno  1748 ;  the  third,  with  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war,  anno  1755  ;  and  the  laft  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  anno  1762.  As  it  was 
during  this  reign,  that  our  debts  began  to  put  on 
the  formidable  appearance  they  now  wear,  it  is 
the  more  neceffary,  to  trace  their  progrefs,  in 
each  of  thefe  periods. 

1  Poftiethwayt,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Revenue,  p.  122.,  fup- 
pofes,  that  about  £.  2,670,231  :  i  of  principal  was  paid  off  on 
the  2$th  of  March  1728.  But  he  includes,  in  the  National 
Debt,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  additional  value  of 
the  temporary  annuities. 

8  If 
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If  any  one  aera,  fince  the  revolution,  were  to  be 


pointed  our,  in  which  our  minifters  were  peculiarly  wp/ 
culpable,  for  neglecting  to  take  folid  and  fubftan-  %*%*' 
tial  meafures,  to  reftore  good  order  in  our  finances,     h  firft 
it   muft    be    that   of  the    commencement   of  this  riod. 
monarch's  reign.     The  nation  was  then  acknow- 
ledged, on  all  hands,  to  be  in  the  mod  profperous 
and  flourishing  condition:  its  glory  and  reputation 
were  at  the  higheft  pitch,  and  it  never  was  better 
able  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to 
defend  its  juft  privileges  and  pofleflions  *  -,  and  yet 
little  advantage  was  reaped  from  fo  fplendid  a  fitua- 
tion.     The    minifter    at   the    time,    (Sir    Robert 
Walpole,)  though  fupported  by  the  whole  influence 
of  the  crown,   and  by  a  formidable  party  in  parlia- 
ment, did  not  enjoy  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people  i  and  inftead  of  adding  to  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  diminifhing    the  national  incumbrances 
he   preferved  his  tottering  authority,  by  reducing 
the  land  tax  to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  landed  intereft,  and 
by  alienating  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund,  from 
thofe  purpofcs  to  which  it  had  been  originally  def- 
tined,  and  applying  it  to  the  current  ferviccs  of  the 
year.     There  is  alfo  too  much  reafon  to  believe 
that  thofe  refources  which  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed  in   difcharging   the   public  incumbrances, 

*  Thefe  are  expreffions  contained  in  one  of  this  monarch's 
£rft  fpeeches  from  che  throne,  Ju'y  17,  1727.     Comm.  Joarn. 


VOL.  j.  cc  were 
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Rife  ar.d      were  fhamefullv  waded,  in  purchafing  the  votes  of 

Prorrtfsof  .    .       .  .    .  &  . 

Mr/krjbM     the  venal,  and  in  hiring,  mercenary  writers,  to  de- 
jSXS.         fer|d  tne  caufe  °f  the  minifter,  and  to  rail  againft 

* " —  his  opponents '.    The  confequence  was,  that,  during 

a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  which  lafted  for 
the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  the  reduction  in  the  ca- 
pital of  our  debt  was  very  inconfiderable,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  confidering 
the  many  advantages  which  we  enjoyed. 

Bur,  as  the  national  debt,  anno  1739,  was  lower 
than  at  any  period  fince  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  {late  the  particulars  of 
which  it  confided. 


1  From  1707,  to  1717,  the  money  paid  for  fecret  Cervices, 
amounted  only  to  £.  337,960:  4  :  3^-.  But,  from  1731,  to 
1741,  being  another  period  of  ten  years,  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
£.  1,453,400:  6  was  ififued  for  the  fame  purpofes.  See  Com- 
Journals,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  295. 
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Rife  and 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  p«g«J>'f 

9    our  prefent 

on  December  3 1,  1739.  National 


Debit. 

i.  PERPETUAL  FUNDS. 

1.  To  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of          Principal.  Inttreft. 

England  at  6  per  cent.         -      £1,600,000     o     o  96,000     o     O 

2.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  bills, 

at  4.  per  cent.  -  500,000     o     o  20,000     o     O 

3.  Purchafed  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 

pany, at  .\  per  cent.          -  4,000,000     O     o  1 60,000     o     O 

4.  Annuitie     at   4  per  cent,    from 

Midfummer  1728  -  1,750,000     o     o  70,000     o     © 

5.  Annuities    at   4  per   cent,  from 

ditto  1729  1,250,000     o     o  50,000     o     o 


Total  to  the  Bank         £9,100,000     o     o          396,000     o     o 

6.  To  the  Eaft  Company,  at  4  per 

cent.  -  -  3,aoc,oco    o     o         128,000    o    o 

7.  To  the  South  Sea  Company,  at 

ditto  -  17,302,203     5     6f    1,092,08?     2     7! 

£39,602,203     5     6$    1,616,088     »     7| 

S.  To  various  long  and  fhort  annui- 
ties, Exchequer  bill?,  &c.  -  6,527,735  a  4  3-4.94919  8 

9  The  Navy  and  Victualling  debt, 

zt^ptrcent.  -  824,684  15  6  3*5987  7  9^ 

Total        £46,954,623     3    4^    1,964,025  jo     i| 

Principal.  Interejt. 

Debt  on  Dec.  31,  1727    £c2,o;2,235     5     4!       2,217,551    n     o| 
EebtonDec   31,1739      46>954»623     3     4i        1,964,025   10     i§ 

Difference        £  5,137,612     o     o  253>S1^     °  1c$ 

If  inftead  of  this  inconficierable  rednftion,  the 
minifter  had  proceeded  to  the  great  work  of  di- 
minifhing  the  debt,  with  firmnefs  and  vigour,  and, 
indeed,  had  he  not  alienated  the  finking  fund,  and 
defeated  Sir  John  Barnard's  plan,  for  reducing  the 
intereft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  redeemable  an- 
nuities, from  4  to  3  per  cent,  (which  might  have 
G  c  2  been 
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p^cfiof    keen  carried  into  effeft  anno  1737,  as  well  as  anno 

^Jtivti1     X749J)  our  ^nances  would  have  been  put  in  fucha 

Debts.         ftate,  that  no  power  in  Europe  would  have  ven- 

"*  tured  to  incur  our  refentment  $  and  we  mighc  have 

avoided  a  war,  equally  unnec'effary  and  inglorious, 

which  added  above  thirty  millions  to  our  national 

incumbrances. 

^n  ^ca  kac^  become  not  a  littk  prevalent,  irt 
foreign  countries,  during  the  latter  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  adminiftration,  that  this  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  all  its  power  and  riches,  might 
be  infuked  with  impunity,  becaufe  the  minifter 
knew  well,  that  a  war  muft  prove  fatal  to  his  au- 
thority. The  court  of  Spain  embraced  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  of  difplaying  that  antipathy 
to  Great  Britain,  which  it  had  long  entertained, 
and  the  fources  of  which  it  is  neceflary  briefly  to 
explain. 

By  an  exprefs  article  in  the  fecond  grand  al- 
liance, concluded  anno  ijoi3  it  had  been  ftipulatcd, 
that  Great  Britain  and  Holland  fhould  retain, 
whatever  cities  and  territories  belonging  to  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  Indies,  mould  be  con- 
quered by  their  armsm.  But,  though  fuch  an  op- 
portunity of  making  valuable  acquifitions  to  the 
crown  of  England,  had  never  before,  or,  indeed, 
fmce  exifted,  yet  our  exertions  were  almoft  en- 
tirely dedicated  to  European  conquefts ;  and,  in- 
{lead  ofHifpaniola  and  Cuba,  (poffeffions  almofl 
invaluable  to  a  commercial  nation,)'  Gibraltar  and 

m  See  Art,  6~ 

Minorca 
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Minorca  were  thole  about  which  we  were  occupied ;  JjJjJJg^ 
and,  as  it  was  eafily  perceived,  that  no  plan  of  a  curfc/tat 

,  .     _  .     .      .  .  ffatfaut 

treaty  would  fucceed,  unleis  this  country  was  gra-  £>,/,„. 
lifted  with  fome  important  acquifitions,  the  King  " 
of  Spain  was  thence  compelled,  by  certain  articles 
in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  tofurrender  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  full  right  and  property  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  conclufion  of 
the  article  by  which  Gibraltar  was  ceded,  (in 
which  it  is  declared^  that  if  ever  the  property  of 
that  fortrefs  was  to  be  alienated,  the  preference 
ihould  be  given  to  the  crown  of  Spain,)  that  there 
was  fome  fecret  understanding  between  the  parties 
at  the  time,  with  refpect,  either  to  an  exchange  or 
a  fale  ;  and  Philip  King  of  Spain,  in  confequence 
of  fome  fuch  agreement,  was  perpetually  impor- 
tuning the  Britifh  minifrers,  that  Gibraltar  might 
be  reftorcd.  Nay,  on  the  ift  of  June  1721,  George 
I.  wrote  a  letter  to  that  Monarch,  in  which  it  is 
faid,  "  I  do  no  longer  balance  to  afilire  your  Ma- 
"  jefly,  of  my  readinefs  to  fatisfy  you  with  regard 
"  to  your  demand,  touching  the  reftitution  of  Gi- 
"  braltar ;  promifing  you  to  make  ufe  of  the  firft 
<c  favourable  opportunity,  to  regulate  this  article, 
"  with  the  confent  of  my  parliament  V* 

Gibraltar,  however,  was  a  poflefllon,  too  dear 
to  the  Englim,  nation  to  be  eafily  relinquished  ;  and 
fuch  advantage  would  have  been  taken  of  their  at- 

n  See  the  original,  letter  in   French,  and  a  tranflation  of  it, 
Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi,  p.  285. 

c  G 
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f>™*"efsef    tac^ment  to  it>  by  thofe  who  were  in  oppofition  to 

wrprefent     government  at  the   time,  that  no  fteps  could  be 

Debts.         fafely  purfued   for  a   reftitution   of  that  fortrefs. 

"  This  naturally  excited  chagrin  and  refentment  in  the 

court  of  Madrid,  which  were  perpetually  breaking 

out,  when  any  favourable  opportunity  occurred  of 

infulting  us  with  impunity. 

But  the  war  more  immediately  arofe,  from  the 
treatment  which  our  (hips  and  mariners,  and  thofe 
of  our  colonies  in  particular,  received  on  the 
American  feas.  The  Spaniards,  anxious  to  mono- 
polize the  whole  trade  of  their  colonies  in  America, 
treated  in  the  harfheft  and  mod  cruel  manner,  fuch 
Britifh  veffels  as  ventured  near  their  fettlements, 
•whether  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  or  when 
driven  by  necefiity.  Thefe  circumflances  at  laft  at- 
trailed  the  attention  both  of  the  Crown  and  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  examination  of  an  old  failor  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  was 
maimed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  roufed  the 
indignation  of  that  affembly,  and  filled  the  whole 
nation  with  a  fpirit  of  refentment ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  war  was  declared  againft  Spain  on  the 
igth  of  Qdlober  1739. 

An  event  foon  "afterwards  took  place,  which  in- 
volved all  Europe  in  confufion. 

On  the  9th  of  Q&ober  1740,  Charles  VI.  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  (the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Auflria),  expired  at  Vienna.  Little  doubt  was  at 
firft  entertained,  that  his  eldeft  daughter,  (Maria 
Therefa,  married  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,) 

would 
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would  enjoy  an  undifturbed  fucceffion.  But,  though  ^Qa^  f 
the  principal   powers   of  Europe   had   guaranteed  OUrpreftnt 

rr   r      Natr.njl 

her  rights,  difputes  arofe  with  regard  to  the  polici-  DfbtSt 
fion  of  the  greater  part  of  her  father's  dominions;  " 
and  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  was  fee  up  by  France, 
as  a  competitor  for  the  Imperial  crown.  In  this 
extremity,  her  whole  dependance  refled  on  the  fup- 
port^of  Great  Britain;  by  whofe  afiiftance  (he  at 
laft  triumphantly  furmounted  all  her  difficulties. 
But  to  eftablifh  that  princefs,  and  to  preferve  the 
prefent  Imperial  family,  in  oppofition  to  the  in- 
trigues and  the  armaments  of  France,  was  attended 
with  charges,  the  burthen  of  which  this  country 
feels  at  this  hour. 

Great  Britain,  has,  in  general,  enjoyed  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  wars  in  which  me  has  been  en- 
gaged, have  not  been  carried  on  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  iHand,  In  the  year  17453  however, 
we  felt  all  the  horrors  of  inteftine  hottilities,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  bold  and  defperate  sttempt,  to  raife 
a  new  rebellion  in  favour-of  the  exiled  family.  The 
warlike  fpirit  for  which  th.e  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land have  been  fo  long  diftinguifhed,  inftead  of 
being  employed,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  to  exr 
tend  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Bririm  empire,  had 
been  fuffered  to  ruft  in  floth,  and  to  brood  over  its 
caufes  of  difcontent.  A  brave  and  hardy  race^ 
thus  neglected  by  their  legal  fovereigrr,  confidered 
themfelves  as  a  profcribed  and  devoted  people; 
and,  prelerving  their  old  attachments,  flew  to  arms, 
with  alacrity  and  zea],  to  fupport  the  only  caufe  for 
G  c  4  which 
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which  they  were  furTered  to  bleed;  flattering  them- 
frlves  with  the  vain  expectation,  of  being  able,  by 
their  valour,  to  replace  the  houie  of  Stuart  upon 
the  throne.  The  infurredion,  though  at  firft  fuo 
cefsful,  was  at  once  quelled  by  the  decifive  victory 
at  Culloden.  Befidts  the  great  expences  which 
this  rebellion  occafioned,  and  the  injury  which  it 
did  to  the  national  credit  °a  it  was  attended  with 
Another  unfortunate  circumftance.  The  troops 
employed  for  that  purpofe,  being  drawn  from  the 
armies  of  the  allies  on  the  continent,  this  circum- 
ftance  weakened  our  forces  there  to  luch  a  degree, 
as  to  difable  us  from  reaping  thofe  advantages, 
which  otherwife  we  had  every  reafon  to  expecl. 

This  war  with  Spain  and  France,  which  had 
lafted  nine  years,  was  at  laft  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  •>  and  it  is  now  propofcdj 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  principles,  upon 
which  money  was  borrowed,  to  defray  the  extra- 
ordinary expences  it  occafioned,  and  alfo  a  general 
view  of  the  amount  of  our  public  debt,  when  that 
war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion* 

<»  In  17  j6,  money  could  not  be  procured  from  individuals,  on 
the  credit  of  the  land  tax,  and  government  was  under  the  ne- 
ceillty  of  entering  into  ^n  agreement  with  the  hanlc}  who  en- 
gaged to  advance  one  million,  at  4  per  cent,  upon  the  land  and 
malt  duties  together,  on  condition  that  not  more  than  £. .  250,000 
/bould  be  demanded  at  a  time,  and  that  they  mould  have  each 
time  a  fortnight's  notice.  See  Giellier's  Terms  of  all  ths 
Loans,  &c.  p.  7. 

It 
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It  was  during  this  period,  that  a  praftice^  which  £ 
began  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of  adding  an  cur 
artificial  to  the  real  capital,  was  firft  carried  to  any  ^ls, 
great  height.  The  funds  were  now  confidered  as  a  ^J^T"" 
permanent  fpecics  of  property,  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed  the  nation  could  never  totally  redeem  ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  thought  better,  to  difpofe  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  3  or  4  per  cent,  flock  ;  and 
thus  to  make  a  bargain  at  one  -determinate  intereft, 
than  to  eftablifn  new  funds  at  different  rates,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  money, 
which,  during  a  long  war  was  perpetually  increa- 
fingp.  The  plan  was  at  firft  lefs  pernicious  than 
it  has  fince  proved.  The  price  of  flocks,  during 
this  whole  period,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the 
capital.  Indeed,  until  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
3  per  cents,  had  never  been  below  89.  But  the 
fame  practice  has  fince  been  purfued,  when  thefe 
funds  fold  at  little  above  one  half  of  their  nominal 
value  ;  and  the  State  has  acknowledged  itfelf  in- 
debted in  a  hundred  pounds,  when,  perhaps,  it 
only  received  fixty.  The  ignorant  might  be  thus 
deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  we  were  borrowing 
at  a  lower  intereft  than  in  fact  was  the  cafe.  We 
have  dearly  paid,  however,  for  this  imaginary  ad- 
vantage, by  a  great  and  folid  addition  to  our  na- 
tional incumbrances.  How  much  of  our  prefent 
load  of  debt,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  this  de- 
fiructive  mode  of  raifing  money,  will  be  the  fub- 
ject  of  future  inquiry. 

P  Polit.  Econ.  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

It 
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Rife  and  It  was  ufual  alfo,  at  this  time,  when  money  was 

**gpnfent     borrowed,  to  give  douceurs  to  the  creditor,  in  the 
fhape  of  lottery    tickets,  or  of   life   annuities;    a 


; — —  mode  adopted,  not  only  with  a  view  of  concealing 

from  the  people,  the  real  burdens  of  the  war,  but 
alfo  of  enabling  the  money-lender,  to  make  the 
greater  profit  of  his  bargain  with  the  public,  by 
furni filing  him  with  every  fpccies  of  fecurity,  and 
putting  it  in  his  power  to  plcafe  the  palate  of  every 
-different  purchafer. 

Mindia  It  has  been  an  unfortunate  circumftance  for  this 
?an)*  country,  that  we  have  hardly  ever  concluded  a 
bargain,  with  any  of  thofe  great  companies,  which 
were  originally  indituted,-  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  reduction  of  our  debts,  but  at  a  time  when  the 
public  was  involved  in  difficulties,  and  confequent- 
]y  necefiitated,  to  accept  of  any  terms  they  thought 
proper  to  propofe.  Thus,  in  order  to  procure  a 
million  from  the  Eaft  India  Company,  the  exclu- 
five  charter  which  it  had  obtained,  was  continued 
from  1766  to  1780;  and  confequently  prolonged 
for  fourteen  years,  twenty-three  years  before  the 
former  term  of  the  monopoly  was  to  have  ceafed. 
For  this  million,  they  were  to  receive  an  intereft 
of  3  per  cent.  ->  and,  as  3  per  cents,  were  then  at  97, 
the  whole  value  they  gave  for  this  grant  did  not 
exceed  £.  30,000 p.  The  company,  it  is  believed, 
would  have  paid  in  a  million,  and  would  have 
readily  accepted  of  £.  750,000  of  capital,  bearing 
what  was  then  the  ufual  intereft  of  4  per  cent.  But 

P  Polit,  Econ,  vol.  iit  p.  392^ 

thofe 
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thofc  who  managed  thefe  contracts  for  the  public,  R'fia*4 
(as  Dr.  Price  well  obferves,)  did  not  attend  to  the 
abfurdity  and   extravagance,    of  loading  pofterity 
with  a  debt,  for   money  paid,  to  enjoy  the  exclu-  " 
five  poflefiion  of  certain    valuable  privileges,  and 
thus  of  borrowing,  in  the  very  aft  of  Jelling,  a  very 
important  monopoly  q. 

During  this  period,  alfo,  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
JSank  was  prolonged,  until  the  ift  of  Auguft  1764, 
in  confideration  of  which,  they  lent  to  government, 
anno  1742,  the  fum  of  £.  1,600,000  without  in. 
tereft;  the  greater  part  of  which,  would  have  been 
paid  for  the  prolongation  of  its  excludve  charter, 
had  the  former  intereft  of  6  fer  cent,  on  their  ori- 
ginal flock,  been  continued.  Thus  another  wan- 
ton and  unneceffary  addition  was  made,  to  the  ca- 
pital of  our  debts r. 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  national  debt, 
when  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

f  Trafts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  132.  *  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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Rtfc  and 

£*;$, -f  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

fit''.  on  3ift  Dec.  1748. 


i.  FUNDED  DECTS. 

t.   The  capital  of  the  DarJc  of  Priicifal.  Intcreft 

Engla»d,  at  3  per  cent.  £.3,200,000     o     o  96,0.0     o     <9 

2.  For    cancelling    Exchequer 

bilis,  at  4  ptr  cent .  -  500,000     o     o  20,000     o     o 

3.  Purchafed  of  the  South  Sea 

Company,  at  «ii.tto        -  4,000,000     o     o  i6j,coo    o    o 

4..  Annuities  at  4. per  cent,  from 

Midfum.  1728  1,750,0:0    o     o  70,000     o     o 

5.  Annuities     at     ditto,    from 

ditto  1729  -         .  -  1,250,000     o     o  50,000     o     o 

6.  For  cancelling  and  circulat- 
ing Exchequer  bills  -         1,486,400    o     o  54>4$o     o    o 

£.  12, 186,400      O      O  450,450      O      O 

7.  To  the  Eaft  Intfa  Company,     • 

for  its  ftock  and  annuities       ,    4,200,000     o     o  158,000     o     o 

S.  To  the  South  Sea  Company, 

ot$  per  cent.  27,302,203      5     6|     1,092,088     2     75- 

5,  To  various  Jong  and  fhcrt 
annuities,  payable  at  the  ex- 
chequer 2,042,7^3  6  if  218,117  ii  8 

jo.  To  various  redeemable  annu- 
ities, at  different  rsies  of 
iirtercft  3,079,071  5  l|-  104,56?  7  9 

II.   To  vsrious  Bank  annuities, 

at  different  in tereits         -          22,530,000     o     o  829,200     o     o 


^.71,340,397  16     9!    2,252,417     2    01. 
2.  UNFUNDED  DEBTS. 
T2.  To  navy,  victualling,  tranf- 
port,  and  ordnance  deb.s,  at 

^percent.  Srftf^l   17      5*         I7-.4I7   'S    'I 

13.  Debts  and  deficiencies  pro- 
vided for  po(*erior  to  Dec. 
31,  1748,  it  ptr  cent*  -  1,20^,650  7  8|  36, 139  10  2J- 

^.78,293,313      i    ic|     3,061,004  ii     l-| 

Principal.  Intercjl. 

DfbtonDec.  31,  1748     ^.78,293,313     iicj      3,061,00411     i-?- 
Debt  on  Dec.  31,  1739          46,954,623     3     4      1,964,025  10     j£ 

Licrcafe        A  31, 138.689  18     64     i;0"6,'79     J     °- 
J  Thus 
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^. Thus  it  appears,  that  the  war  occafloned  an  ad-  RireM<i 
clition  of  £.31,338,689  :  18  :  6j  to  the  principal; 
and  of  £.  1,096,979  :  i  :  o|  to  the  intereft  of  our 
debts  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  the  money  taken 
from  the  finking  fund,  and  the  additional  taxes  which 
were  impoied,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war,  which, 
after  all,  was  productive  of  not  one  fblid  advantage, 
and  was  concluded  by  a  peace,  in  every  refpecl:  in- 
glorious. 

From  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  we  enjoyed 
the  blefiings  of  peace  for  about,  feven  years  j  u  pe- 
riod diftinguifhed  by  the  boldeft,  and  mod  ufeful 
operation  of  finance,  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  chia 
country :  for,  by  the  judicious  meafures  taken  by 
that  able  and  patriotic  minifter,  Mr.  Pelham,  who 
at  that  time  had  the  management  of  our  revenue, 
aided  by  the  counfels  of  that  excellent  citizen,  Sir 
John  Barnard,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  £.57,703,475 
6  :  4f-  was  gradually  reduced  from  an  intereft  of  4, 
to  3  per  cent.  This  is  a  fubjecl,  however,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  enfuing chapter.  Ac 
prefent,  it  is  only  necefTary  to  remark,  that  our 
debt,  anno  1755,  amounted  to  £.74,571,841:0 
2f,  bearing  an  intereft  of  2,416,717:0:44.. 
Confcquently,  3,721,472  :  I  :  8f  of  principal,  was 
paid  off,  in  addition  to  the  great  rcJuciion  of  in- 
tereft that  was  fo  happily  accomplifhed. 

The  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America,    after  Fourth pc- 
long  ftruggling    with   various    difficulties,    arifing  nod> 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  ruggednefs  of 
the  foi!,  and  the   barbarity  of  their  Incihn  neigh- 
bours, . 
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.    bours,  began,  about  this  time,  in  confequence  of 
their  own  exertions,  and  aided  bv  the  fupport  and 

National  '  rr 

encouragement  which  they  received  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  to  enjoy  a  confiderable  degree  of 
happinefs  and  profperity ;  and  when  nothing  feem- 
ed  likely  to  have  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Eng- 
land, for  many  years,  fhe  was  alarmed  with  intel- 
ligence, that  thefe  colonies,  which  ftie  had  reared 
at  fuch  an  expence,  and^  protected  at  fuch  heavy 
charges,  were  in  a  (late  of  the  utmoft  danger  and 
diftrefs,  the  French  having,  by  their  intrigues, 
united  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  againft  them ; 
and  having  conftru&ed  forts,  furrounding  the  fron- 
tiers of  all  the  fettlements,  fome  of  them  within 
225  miles  of  Philadelphia*.  Thefe  circumftances, 
were  firft  publicly  taken  notice  of,  in  his  Majefty's 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  on  the  ijth  of  November 
1755 ;  and  the  Commons,  in  their  addrefs,  thank- 
ed the  Crown,  "  for  having,  at  the  hazard  of  all 
"  events,  taken  meafures  for  the  defence  of  the 
cc  Britifli  dominions  in  America,  not  only  en- 
<c  croached  upon,  but  openly  attacked  by  the 
"  French,  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  and  farther 
"  threatened  and  endangered  by  a  large  embark- 
"  ation  of  troops  from  Europe."  And  they  alfo 
declared,  cc  that  they  would  vigorou fly  and  cheer- 
"  fully  fupport  his  Majefty,  in  his  refitting  fuch 
"  unjuftifiable  encroachments1.1'  Attempts  have 
recently  been  made,  to  afcribe  the  origin  of  this 

8  Mort.  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  Hi.  p.  512. 
*  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  301. 

war, 
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war.  toother  motives.     Pofterity  will  be  able  to  Rifeer.4 

•       I  •    .  •  •    v  i    ' 

judge,  with  more  impartiality  than  we  can  at  pre- 
fent,  how  far  fiich  ideas  are  well  founded ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  for  ic  be  convinced,  that  the  war 
did  not  arife,  from  a  paffionate  defire  on  the  part 
of  the  Englifli  nation,  to  defend  thole  whom  they 
confidered  as  their  brethren,  and  who  certainly 
flood  the  rifle,  of  being  either  dcftroyed  by  the 
tomahawks  of  the  Indians,  or  driven  into  the  fea  by 
the  French,  had  ir  not  been  for  our  afiiftance.  A 
war  thus  fpringing  up,  foon  fpread  its  deftructive 
influence  far  and  wide  ;  and  occafionecl  an  expence 
to  this  country,  much  greater  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore incurred  ;  the  fatal  confequences  of  which,  were 
greatly  increafcd,  from  the  pernicious  manner  in 
which  our  debts  were  contracled. 

The  enormous  charges  with  which  this  war  was  Mod.  nf 
attended,  put  government  fo  much  in  the  power  of  boiro*i " 
the  money-lenders,  that  the  moft  difadvaritageous 
terms  were  agreed  to,  without.hefitation.  The  fir  ft 
million  that  was  borrowed,  was  obtained  at  an  in- 
tcreft  of  only  3  per  cent.  ;  and  as  every  addition  to 
that  uttered,  or  augmentation  of  capital,  for  which 
no  value  was  received,  is  to  be  accounted  an  addi- 
tional premium  or  douceur,  the  lofs  which  the  pub- 
lic fuftained  in  this  manner,  will  appear  almoft  in- 
credible. 
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NatiotT     GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  PREMIUMS  upon 
Debt<-  the  NEW  LOANS,  in  the  courfe  of  the  War, 

begun  anno  1755. 

1.  On  the  loan  1756,  an  additional  intereft 

of  i-half  per  cent.  -  £t       90,000     o     O 

2.  Ditto  1757,  being  a  life  annuity  of  i  per 

cent.*  472,500     o     O 

3.  Ditto  1758,  an  additional  intereft  of  i- 

half  per  cent,  for  24  years  -  495,000     o     o 

4.  Ditto  1759,  £.  990,000  of  capital,  bear- 
ing  an  intereft  of/  3  per  cent,  which,  in  9 

years  only,  amounted  to  -  1,257,300  o  o 

5.  Ditto  1760,  by  various  douceurs  -  1,852,800  o  o 

6.  Ditto  1761,  by  ditto  .  4,296,375  o  o 

7.  Ditto  1762,  by  ditto        -  -  5,820,000  o  o 

*/•  »4>z83»97S     o    o 

It  is  evident,  that  forne  part  of  this  fum,  cannot 
juftly  be  placed  to  the  account  of  thofe  minifters  by 
whom  the  money  was  borrowed;  becaufe  the  value 
of  money  neceflarily  increafes,  with  the  demand 
for  it  in  time  of  war.  But  if  loans  had  been  made 
at  a  high  intereft,  and  with  a  low  capital,  the  pub- 
lic would  have  been,  perhaps,  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  lefs  incumbered  than  it  was;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  annual  charges  in  no  refpecl:  greater7; 

"  Sir  James  Stewart  remarks  (Polit.  Econ.  vol.ii.  p.  397.), that 
Mr.  Grenville  has  calculated  thefe  life  annuities  at  too  low  a  rate. 

x  See  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Nation,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
by  the  Right  Honourable  George  Grenville,  jd  edition,  p.  11. 

y  Traces  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  108. 

and 
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and  fome  part  of  the  debt  might  eafily  have  been  Rfia«<t 
redeemed  by  parliament,  at  the  return  of  peace,  or  «r/4£i 
borrowed  upon  lower  intereft.  Debts. 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  debts,  funded 
and  unfunded,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  anno 
1762. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

at  the  Conclufion  of  the  War,  begun  anno  1755, 
and  ending  anno  1762. 

Principal.  Interest 

1.  To  the  national  funded  debt,  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1755,  (See  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  167.,)  with  the  intereft  payable  thereon,  fince 

the  reduftion,  anno  1755  and  1757  £.  73,289,673     2,378,25* 

2.  To  the  Navy  debt,  Jan.  17,  1755  (ditto  p.  10?,) 

at  3  per  cent.  , j2gtj ,  67  38,465 

£.74,571,84°     2,416,717 

3.  To  the  debt  funded     Principal.          Int-rell* 
during  the  war,  in- 
cluding the  value  of 

the  long  annuities, 
granted  anno  1761 
and  1762  -  £.58,129,375  2,036,300 

4.  To  unprovided  debts, 

funded  prior  to  1764        6,983,553        279,342 

5.  Unfunded  debt,  re- 
maining anno  1763, 
deducting  the  navy 

debt  of  1755         .         6,998,070        108,462 

7  2,  m, 004     2,424,104 


£.146,682,844    4,840,821 


2  Mr.  Grenville,  in  his  State  of  the  Nation  [p.  28.)  fuppofes,  that  the 
debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  amount- 
ed to  £.  148,377,618,  bearing  an  intereil  of  £.  4,993,144  per  annum.  But 

VOt.    I.  H  H 
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Rife***  Thus,  for  the  fake  of  protecting  from  the  power 

our*p{$  of  France,  thofe  very  colonies,  who,  not  many  years 
p%™al  afterwards,  thought  proper  to  throw  themfelves  into 
the  arms  of  that  country,  we  were  led  into  a  train 
of  meafures,  which  almoft  doubled  the  incum- 
brances  of  the  nation,  and  required  an  addition  of 
above  two  millions  and  a  half,  to  pay  merely  the 
annual  intereft  of  the  debt  incurred  j  and  when  a 
peace  was  concluded,  and  Guardtloupe  and  Ca- 
nada came  to  be  put  in  competition,  (however  pre- 
ferable the  former  in  every  commercial  view,)  the 
interefts  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  fuffered  for  a 
moment,  to  ftand  in  competition,  with  providing 
for  their  fecurity.  Theie  are  circumflances  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  our  American  brethren  will 
ever  recoiled,  with  the  natural  fenfations  of  generous 
rninds,  awakened  from  prejudice  and  paflion,  and 
alive  to  the  genuine  diclates  of  honour  and  grati- 
tude. 


GEORGE  III. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  in  1762,  the  fitu- 
ation  of  this  country,  was,  to  all  appearance,  fplen- 
did  and  flourifhing.  It  was  incumbered,  it  is  true, 


the  above  is  the  fum  at  which  it  is  ftated  by  the  learned  Dr.  Price,  who  has 
more  recently  examined  the  fubjeft  (fee  the  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of  the 
National  Debt,  Trails  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  147.).  The  difference  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  the  former  including  the  deficieneies  of  grants  and  funds  anno 
1763  and  1764,  and  the  whole  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  which  the 
latter  does  not  take  into,  its  computations. 

with 
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with  a  heavy  debt,  but  in  no  degree  beyond  what  Rfe 
it  could  bear  j  and  we  might  have  enjoyed  as  high  a 
pitch  of  profperity  and  happinefs,  as  any  nation  Jy* 
could  have  defircd,  if  a  fatal  ipirit  of  anarchy  and 
of  intcdine  difcord,  if  a  lull  of  power  among  the 
great,  and  an  impatience  of  fubordination  among 
the  people,  had  not  arifcn,  which,  after  raging  for 
ibme  time  at  home,  at  lad  broke  out,  with  re- 
doubled violence,  in  our  American  colonies,  and 
produced  a  conceit  equally  pernicious  to  both  coun- 
tries. Even  before  the  difputes  with  America  had 
burd  forth  into  hodilities,  our  diflcnfions  had  been 
attended  with  the  mod  dedructive  confluences  to 
the  nation.  They  occafioned,  in  the  management 
of  our  affairs,  an  inattention  to  every  thing  but  par- 
liamentary influence,  a  prodigality  of  our  public 
expenditure,  and  a  fyftem  of  adopting  temporary 
expedients,  inftead  of  purfuing  fome  great,  uni- 
form, and  decifive  line  of  conduct.  The  fame  un- 
happy divifions,  made  us  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
friendfhip,  or  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  thofe 
powers  with  whom  we  were  naturally  connected : 
whilft,  on  the  hand,  we  feemed  afraid  to  offend  our 
enemies,  unmindful  of  that  important  political 
maxim,  "  when  difcord  rages  at  home,  to  give  it 
"  an  opportunity  of  fpending  its  violence  againft 
<c  other  dates."  Indeed,  if  the  rupture  with  Spain, 
for  the  pofleffion  of  Falkland  iflands,  had  not  been 
unfortunately  prevented,  thofe  refources,  which 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  waded  in  dedroying 
each  other,  might  have  been  employed,  in  curbing 
H  H  2  the 
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Ve  and 


National 
Debts. 


the  power,  and  in  conquering  the  territories,  of  their 
mutual  enemies.  It  will  appear  alfo,  from  the  fol- 
lowing (late  of  the  national  debt  at  Midfummer 
1775,  that  the  continuance  of  peace,  was  not  at- 
tended with  thofe  great  effects,  in  reducing  our  in* 
cumbrances,  which  might  have  been  expected. 
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Rife  and 

Prcgreft  of 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  ZJgff 

at  Midfummcr  1775.  D*"-_      , 

i.  PERPETUAL  FUNDS. 

Principal,  Interijl* 

I.  To  the  capital  due  to  the  Bank  of  Englaad       £.  i  T,636,8oo    £.  350,604 
*.  To  the  Ball  India  Company  -  4,200,000         126,000 

3.  To  the  South  Sea  Company  -         25,984,674         779>54i 


£.41,871,474  1,256,145 

4.  Perpetual  Bank  annuities,  at  4.  per  cent,  which 

in  January  1781  fell  to  3  per  ctnt.  18,986,300  759*45* 

5.  Ditto,  at  3  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  fell  to  3 

ptrcent.  anno  1782                                        -  4,500,000  I57»5°O 

6.  The  3  per  cent,  confolidated  annuities          -  38,251,696  J>I47,55I 

7.  The  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities  J8>353»774  55c»6rj 

8.  The  3  /XT  cents.  1726                                 -  1,000,000  30,000 


£.  122,963,244  3,901,261 
2.  TEMPORARY  ANNUITIES. 

9.  Bank  long   annuities,  for   99  years  from-* 

1761                            -        £,  6,702,750  /         9,379>2°7  467>5fo 

10.  Exchequer  long  annuities           13836,276^        —————  • 

11.  Various  life  annuities          -           8403781  J  £.132,343,051  4,368,821 

3.  UNFUNDED  DEBT, 

12.  Exchequer  bills,  £.  1,250,000,  Navy  debt, 
£.  1,850,000,  Civil    Lift  debt,  £.  500,000, 

the  intereft  at  3  per  cent.  -  3,600,000       108,000 

Total  debt  at  Midfummer  1775     £.  135,943,051    4,476,821 

Principal.  Intereft. 

Debt,  anno  1762  £.146,682,844       4,840,821 
Debt,  anno  1775       i35,943>°5'       4*476,821 

•Diminifhed,  dur- 

ing the  peace    £.10,739,793  364,000 


*  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  119.     Of  this  boafted  diminution,  one  half 
Uid  not  arife  from  the  furplus  of  the  revenue. 

H  H  3  Thus 
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Rife  and  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  little  more  than  ten  mil- 
wpfat  lions  of  our  debt  were  paid  off  during  the  peace : 
Sr*7  a  irnall  him,  compared  to  what  might  have  been 
••  difcharged  with  eafe,  had  the  refources  of  this  coun- 

try been  fully  exerted  j  and,  indeed,  if  only  one 
half  of  thofe  taxes,  to  which  the  nation  has  fmce 
been  made  fubject,  had  been  impofed  anno  1763, 
when  tranquillity  was  fully  reftored,  our  finances 
would  have  been  brought  into  fuch  order,  before 
the  year  1775,  that  no  date  in  Europe,  nor  any 
colonial  confederacy  in  America,  would  have  ha* 
zarded  a  quarrel  with  us.  But  a  nation  that  will 
not  look  its  dangers  and  its  burdens  in  the  face, 
and  purfue  greac  and  decifive  meafures  for  its  liber- 
ation, when  in  its  power,  muft  ever  expect,  to  feel 
the  bitter  confequences,  of  indolence  and  timi- 
dity. 

The  fources  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  events  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
companied, are  circumftances  too  recent,  and  too 
well  known,  to  require  being  particularly  enume- 
rated in  this  work  ;  and  as  neither  the  relation,  nor 
the  perufal  of  them,  can  furnifh  any  friend  to  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  this  country,  with  any 
pleafmg  fenfations,  it  is  therefore  hoped,  that  the 
following  fhtemcnt  of  the  debt  which  we  have  in- 
curred, in  confequence  of  thofe  hoftilities,  will  be 
deemed  fufficient. 
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The  reader  will  alib  expeft,  fome  account  of  the 
debt  hitherto  incurred,  in  confequence  of  the  war 
which  we  are  now  carrying  on  againft  the  French 


-  KepuDiic. 

Debt  Incur- 
red in  carry- 
ing en  the  prffent  war. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  DEBT  incurred,  towards  de- 
fraying   the   Expences   of  the   I3refent  War,  from   fth 
Jan.  1793?  to  ift  March  1801. 

Capital  Stock  cre- 

Amount     of    Navy, 

Capital    Stock    cre- 

Year, 

on 

Loans. 

,  ated  on  L'>a;is. 

portandExchequer 

and     other     Bills, 

Bills  funded. 

funded. 

I7Q2 

~~  4  ,500,000 

6,25O,OOO 

None. 

-_ 

1  /  y  j 
1794 

1  1,000,000 
1  8,000,000 

24,OCO,OOO 

1,400,647 

1,926,525 
1,609,897 

i^g6 

25,500,000 

36,859,625 

4,226,796 

4,414,074 

J797 

32,500,000 

48,399,843 

13,029,399 

21,612,824 

1708 

17,000,000 

34,OCO,OOO 

None. 



/   7 

17QQ 

18,500,000 

32,749,224 

None. 



/  :7  s 

1800 

20,500,000 

32,185,000 

None. 



1801 

28,000,000 

49,210,000 

None. 

— 

A 

175,5000,00 

277>4°3>7*2 

20,654,294 

"29,563,320" 

Add    on  ace1  i 

of  Navy  bills,  > 
&V.  funded   ) 

20,654,294 

29,563,320 

Total 

196,154,294 

306,967,032 

Bank  of  Eng-"J 

land  for   the  1 
renewal  of  its  J 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

charter           j 

Imperial  loans 

6,222,000 

7»5Q2>633 

Total 

205,376,294 

317,469,665 

DifFerencebe-^ 

tweentheun-  j 

funded    debt  I 

IOjOOO,COO 

10,000,000 

anno      I793>  i 

and  anno  1  80  i  1 

at  lead          J 

Total 

215,376,294 

327,469,665 

Of 
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Of  the  above  fum,  £.  1 1,000,000,  in  money,  with  Rife  *r.d 
a  capital  of  £.  19,708,750,  was  for  the  fervice  of 
Ireland,    but  neither  of  thofe  fums,  nor  the  Impe- 
rial  loans,  ought  to  be   deduded,  being  borrowed 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that  deducing 
the  (lock  purchaied  by  the  Commiflioners,  we  have 
already  added  to  the  capital  of  our  national  debt, 
in  thecourfeoftheprelent  war, above  £.3 27,000,000 
and  that  £.215,000,000  has  been  aftually  received 
in  money  by  the  Britifh  miniiters ;  a  fum  fo  great, 
that  it  baffles  imagination  how  it  could  poffibly  have 
been  railed,  and,  when  raifed,  how  it  poflibly  could 
have  been  expended.  That,  however,  will  be 
the  fubject  of  future  inquiry,  and  indeed  cannot 
be  well  afcertained,  till  the  war  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  fo  en- 
ormous a  fum,  will  not  have  been  expended,  with- 
out fecuring  ibme  objects,  that  may  be  coniidered 
eflentially  beneficial,  to  the  fubttantial  interefts  of 
the  Empire. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  view  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  public  debts,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  the  prefent  time. 


PROGRESS 
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Rife  and 

eurprtfent 

National 


PROGRESS  of  the  National  Debt  from  its  Com- 
mencement to  March  1 80 1, 


National  debt  at  the  revolution 

Increaje  during  the  reign  of  King  William 

Debt  at  the  accefiion  of  Queen  Anne 
Increaje  (iuring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Debt  at  the  acceflion  of  George  I. 
Deer  cap  during  the  reign  of  George  I. 

Debt  at  the  acceflion  of  George  II. 
Decrenfc  during  the  peace 


Principal. 
664,265 

»5,73°»439 


Intertfl- 
39»855 


16,391,701     1,310,942 
37,750,661     2,040,4.16 


2,053,128 


52,092,235  2,217,551 
5,137,612      253,526 


Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanifli  war  1739     4^954,623     1,964,025 


Increife  during  the  war 

Debt  at  the  end  of  the  Spanifti  war  1748 
Decreafe  during  the  peace  • 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  1755 
Incrcafe  during  the  war 

Debt  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  1762 
Decreafe  during  the  peace 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war 
Increase  during  the  war 

Debt  at  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war 
Dicraafe  during  the  pe2ce 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war 
Increafe  during  the  war 

Total  amount  of  the  debt  An.  1801 


31,338,689      1,096,979 

7^,293,^12     3,061,004 
3,721,472         664,287 


Dedudlthe  capital  of  the  temporary  annuities* 

Amount  of  the  national  debt  funded  and  un-  T 
funded  in  March  iSci,  with  the  intereft  > 
and  charges  thereon  J 


74,571,840     2,396,717 
72,111,004     2,444,104 

146,682,844    4*^40,821 
*°»739,793        361>CCO 

J35,943>°5f     4,476,821 
121,269,992     5,192,614 

157,213,043     9,669,435 
4,751,261        143,569 

252,461,782     9^25,866 
327,469,665  11,252,152 

579,931,447  21,778,018 
68,365,45^     1,696,996 

511, 565,989  10,081,022 


502,186,182  20,082,012 


*  The  capital  equivalent  to  th«  annual  burden  of  the  temporary  annuities, 
was  eftirrated  anno  1775,  at  £.  9,379,807,  (fee  p.  469.)  the  value  cf  which 
has  fince  fo  much  decreafed,  by  the  lapfe  of  above  25  years,  and  there  is  fo 
much  artificial  capital  in  the  other  ftocks,  that  the  whole  may  be  deducted. 

4  One 
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One   circumftance   alone,    furniflied  the  author 


with  any  confolation,  during  the   whole  courfe  of 
this  painful  inveftigation,    namely,  that  the  wealth 
and  refources  of  -this  country,  have  ever  been  found, 
infinitely  fuperior  to  the  expectations  even  of  the 
moft  fanguine.     There  is  hardly  a  period,  fmce  the 
revolution,  in  which  it  does  not  appear,  that  great 
apprehenfions   were  entertained,    of   the   (lability 
of  the  funds,    and  loud  complaints  made,  of  the 
intolerable  weight  of  taxes  ;  and  if  the  public  are 
but  convinced,    that  our  incumbrances,  however 
enormous,  are  not  yet  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
country,  either  to  bear  or  to  redeem,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  burden  has  grown  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  palliatives  can  be  no  longer  effectual,  but  that 
great  and  fubftantial  meafures,  mud  be  taken  for 
their  redemption  without  delay,  it  is  apprehended 
that  it   is  ftill  poffible,   to  carry   fuch   plans  into 
effect,  as  will  foon  render  Great  Britain,  as  hap- 
py, flouriming,  and  powerful,  as  ever;  and  Eu- 
rope, (in  the  words  of  Raynal),  will  yet  be  able 

to  JLow  the  world  one  nation,  of  whom  flie  has  rca- 

Jon  to  be  frond. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Steps  hitherto  taken  to  diminijh  the  Capital, 
and  to  reduce  the  Inter  eft  of  the  National  Debt, 
withjome  Account  of  the  different  Plans  fuggefted 
for  that  Purpoje. 

A  NY    Perf°n>   unacquainted    with   the  hiftory  of 
the  National  ^\    England,  who  was  told,  that    in   leis  than  a 

Debt,  Sec. 

century,  it  had  involved  itfeif  in  a  debt  of  above 

£.  500,000,000,  would  naturally  enquire,  whether 
any  ftcps  had  ever  been  taken  to  prevent  fo 
irrm  enfe  an  accumulation.  He  would  be  apt  to 
afk — Were  there  no  generous  patriots  to  warn  the 
nation  of  its  danger  ?  Were  there  no  miniftcrs* 
who  had  either  wifdom  to  apply  a  remedy,  or  mag- 
%  •  nanimity  to  check  this  cancerous  humour a,  before 
it  grew  to  fuch  a  height ;  or  were  the  people  fo 
ielnfh  and  interefted,  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
fmalleft  addicional  burden  for  the  fake  of  their 
pofterity  ? 

To  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe,  who  may  be 
defirous  of  knowing,  what  meafures  were  purfued, 
for  difcharging  the  capital,  or  reducing  the  interefl 
of  our  national  incumbrances,  is  the  object  of  the 
prefent  chapter. 

King  From  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  it  appears, 

tjiat^  ^uring  tne  rejgn  Of  William,  our  perpetual 

a  Bolingbroke,  vol.  iv.  p.  130. 

funded 
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funded  incumbrances,  did  not  amount  to  four  miili-  Stf?,  taken 

.     .  r    .  to  dimimfh 

ons  ;  and  as  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  country,  at  thc], 
that  time,  either  confiftedoflong  annuities,  (which  L<t'-^^'_ 
would  be  annihilated  in  the  courfc  of  time),  or  of 
loans  upon  funds  which  yielded  fo  great  a  furplus, 
after  defraying  their  refpective  interefts,  that  they 
were  likely  foon  to  be  paid  off,  it  was  the  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  any  plan  for  a  more  fpeedy  redemp- 
tion :  the  only  reduction,  therefore,  attempted 
during  that  whole  period,  was  that  of  annihilating, 
by  act  of  parliament,  one  half  of  the  capital,  and 
of  the  annual  intereft  of  the  bankers  debt,  which 
Charles  II.  had  left  behind  him. 

The  great  addition  to  our  national  incumbrances, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  not 
a  little  alarmed  the  public.  Propofals  were  made 
for  raifing  between  two  and  three  millions  per  an- 
rium^  to  be  applied  as  a  finking  fund  to  pay  them 
offb:  and  one  member  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
(Archibald  Hutchefon)  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him,  to  point  out  the  deftructive  confequerices  of 
our  public  debts,  and  to  fuggeft  the  means  that 
might  be  taken  for  their  redemption.  But  the  at- 
tention of  minifters  was  taken  up,  with  matters 
which  they  confidered  to  be  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, namely,  in  political  intrigues  for  preferv- 
ing  their  own  power,  and  fecuring  a  fucceflbr  to 

h  See  Propofals  for  a  very  eafy  Tax,  to  raife  between  two 
and  three  millions  per  annum,  to  begin  to  pay  the  Public  Debts  ; 
by  Ephraim  Parker.  London,  printed  anno  1713.  It  was  by 
a  tax  upon  the  linen,  woollen,  and  filk  manufactures. 

the 
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Steps  taken    the  crown,  on  the  enjoyment  of  whofc   confidence 

to  diminiflj          .  .     ,         r   . .         .  .  - 

nai  they   might  fully  depend;    confequently   no  fteps 

c'  were  taken  for  that  purpofe. 
George  i.  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal 
family,  Mr.  Hutchefon  prefented  to  George  I.  his 
famous  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
which,  as  it  is  drawn  up  with  great  concifenefs,  and 
with  much  ability,  is  well  entitled  to  infertion  in  a 
hiilory  of  our  finances. 


A  Propofal   for    the  Payment  of  the    Public 
Debts. 

1.  That  the  fums  feverally  afiefTed  on  the  lands 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  land-tax  of  the  year  1713, 
be  made  payable  as  a  rent  charge  in  fee  for  for  ever, 
out  of  the  faid  feveral  refpe&ive  lands,  redeemable, 
notwithftanding,   at  any  time,   by  the   proprietors 
paying  twenty- two  years  purchafe  for  the  fame  c. 

2.  That  the  laid  rents,   or   the  money  raifed  by 
redemption  or  alignments  of  the  fame,  be  applied 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts. 

3.  That  one  tenth  part  of  all  annuities  for  life, 
or  other  eftate  ,    and  all  other  rents  iflfuing  out  of 
the  aforefaid  lands,  and  of  all  fums  of  money  fecured 
by  mortgage,  and  of  all  other  debts  which  afFecl: 
lands,  be  entirely  remitted  to  their  refpedive  pro- 
prietors. , 

c  This  part  of  the  plan  is  fimilar  to  the  modern  fyftem  of 
redeeming  the  land-tax. 

4.  That 
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A.  That  the  proprietors  of  fuch  lands   be  em-  s^take* 

*         r  .....          ,          r       1          to  (timinijb 

powered,  notwithftandmg  any  uilabimy  by  iettle-  tbeNuti.* 
ments,  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  faid  lands  as  (hall  be  D^> 
fufficient  to  redeem  the  afrreiaid  refpedivc  rent- 
charges. 

5.  That  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  debts  fecured 
by  the  public  funds,  be  remitted, 

6.  That  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  other  nett  per- 
fonal  eftate  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
exclufive  of  the  aforefaid  debts  which  affect  lands 
and  public  funds,  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts. 

7.  That  two  (hillings  in  the  pound,   be  made 
payable  yearly,  out  of  the  falaries  and  perquifues 
of  all  offices  and  places  which  are  now  in  being,  or 
(hall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  created,  and  to  re- 
main during  the  continuance  of  fuch  offices  and 
places  rcfpectively. 

8.  That  the  legal  intereft  be  reduced  to  4  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

9.  That,  for  the  effectual  fecuring  of  the  payment 
of  Inch  public  debts,   for  which  there  either  iz  at 
prefent  no  provifion,  or  the  provifion  made  by  Par- 
liament appears  to  be  deficient,  that  all  funds  grantee! 
for  any  term  of  years,  be  made  perpetual,  until  the 
principal  and  intereft  of  all  the  faid  public  debts  be 
fully  paid  off;  and  that  the  intereft  of  fuch  public 
debts,  as  at  prefent  have  defective  or  no  fecuritiesa 
be  paid  out  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  faid  funds, 
and  that  the  remainder  only  of  fuch  produce,  over 

and 
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taken    and  above   the    intereft   of  the   faid  public  debts, 

to  dinnmjh         1-1 

nal  be   applied   towards  the   linking   of  the  principal 
money. 

10.  That  provifion  may  be  made  by  an  excife 
on  apparel,  or  fome  other  crxcife,  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce one  million  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  land- 
tax,  to  continue  till  all  the  public  debts  are  dif- 
charged  d. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  trouble  the  reader,  with  any 
obfervations  upon  a  propofal,  which  furnifhes  fo 
many  ufeful  hints,  and  contains  a  fyftem,  which, 
with  fome  alterations,  might  be  accommodated  to 
thefe  times.  Notwithstanding  the  immenfity  of 
the  prefent  load,  were  it  thus  transferred  from  the 
public  to  the  ieveral  individuals  in  their  juft  pro- 
portions, the  burden  would  be  little  felt,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  it  is  ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  the  whole  would  be  totally  extinguifhed.  It 
propofes,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  of  a  bold  and  daring 
nature  ;  but  if  it  came  recommended  by  a  refpecl- 
able  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  might 
yet  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
public.  It  is  a  matter  alfo  that  may  be  difcufled 
with  the  utmoft  propriety,  not  only  by  thofe  who 
are  in  power,  and  thofe  who  are  in  Parliament,  but 
by  the  public  in  general  :  for  there  is  not  a  fmgle 
individual  in  the  country,  whatever  his  ftation  may 
be,  who  is  not  materially  affecled  by  the  debts  with 
the  nation  is  loaded,  and  whofe  comfort  and  hap- 

d  Huichefon's  Colleflion  of  Treatifes,  p.  27. 

pinefs 
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pinefs  will  not,  in  future,  depend  upon  the  fteps 

, 

that  are  taken  in  regard  to  thefe'  incumbrances.        the  National 

Nor  was  Hutchefon  the  only  perfon,  during  this 
reign,  who  fuggefted  the  necefiity  of  adopting 
effe&ual  meafures  for  diminifhing  the  national 
debts. 

In  the  year  1715,  Mr.  Afgill  publifhed  his  plan,  Mr. 
for  the  more  fpeedy  redemption  of  all  the  per- 
petual funds,  excepting  the  original  flock  of  the 
Bank  of  England e.  His  idea  was,  that  two  millions 
fhould  be  raifed  in  fpecie,  and  depofited  in  a  bank, 
to  fupport  the  circulation  of  twenty  millions  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  bearing  an  intereft  of  3  -per  cent.,  with 
which  all  the  redeemable  debts  were  to  be  paid 
off.  As  an  annual  intereft,  amounting  to 
£.1,182,454  :  10  :  5  was  then  paid  for  thefe  re- 
deemable debrs,  and  as  the  intereft  of  the  two 
millions  to  be  borrowed  at  6  per  cent.)  and  of 
twenty  millions  of  Exchequer  bills,  at  3  per  cent., 
amounted  only  to  £.720,000,  it  is  evident  that  the 
public  would  thus  have  acquired  a  finking  fund  of 
£.462,454:  10  :  5.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Bank> 
notwithftanding  the  variety  of  difficulties  it  had  to 
druggie  with  in  the  infancy  of  public  credit,  and  of 
paper  currency,  and  the  (ituation  of  public  affairs 
at  the  time,  was  able  to  fuppjrt  a  circulation  of 
£.1,200,000,  by  mean?,  of  £.300,000,  which  it 
had  called  in  from  the  proprietors.  Mr.  AfgilJ> 
therefore,  computed,  that  two  millions  would  be 
fufficient  to  maintain  the  credit  of  twenty  millions 

*  AbftraS  of  the  public  funds,  printed  for  J.  Roberts.  An.  1715. 
VOL.  I.  II  of 
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of  Exchequer  bills.     The  plan   was  undoubtedly 

to  diminifh  *  ' 

the  National  too  cxtenuve ;    perhaps,  were   it  tried  on  a  more 
r '  *'         limited  fcale,  it   might  have  been  attended   with 

iuccefs. 

Stephen  When  paper  circulation  was  firft  fet  on  foot,  it 

w^s  viewed  with  great  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  : 
but  when  the  minds  of  men  had  become  more 
habituated  to  it,  and  the  beneficial  confequences 
attending  it  were  more  clearly  perceived,  the 
world  rapidly  run  into  a  very  oppofite  extreme, 
and  it  began  to  be  imagined,  that  the  greatefl 
operations  might  be  effected  by  means  of  this 
new  power f.  ImpreiTed  with  thefe  ideas,  Stephen 
Barbier  preftnted  his  expedient  to  pay  the  public 
debts,  to  George  I.  on  the  6th  of  May  1719. 

The  object  of  this  propofal  was,  to  convert  forty 
millions  of  the  national  debt,  into  notes,  bearing 
I  per  cent,  lefs  intcreft  than  the  original  fund,  which 
was  thus  to  be  converted  :  the  converfion  was  only 
to  take  place  at  the  requeit  of  the  creditor,  who 
might  thus,  at  any  time,  obtain  both  his  principal 
and  intereft.  Thefe  notes  were  to  be  current  in 
all  pecuniary  tranfa&ions,  and  were  to  be  paid  in 
fpecie,  in  fix  months  after  they  were  prefented  for 
payment.  Every  perfon  mult  perceive,  that  the 

f  A  very  ingenious  propofal,  founded  on  thefe  ideas,  entitled, 
"  A  Method  that  will  enable  the  Government  to  pay  off  that 
"  Part  of  the  Public  Debt  which  is  redeemable  by  Parliament," 
was  privately  printed  in  April  1715,  and  diftributed  among  the 
ininifters  and  members  of  parliament.  By  this  plan,  twenty- 
one  millions  was  to  be  paid  in  feventeen  years,  by  bills  of  credit, 
without  intereft. 

onlv 
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only  poflible  advantage  which  this   plan  afforded,  Step  taken 
was  that  of  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  funds  i  per  ^National 
cent,  when  the  creditor  chofe  to  convert  his  ftock     *  f'"c'  . 
into  notes,  which  would  not  probably  be  done  to 
any  great  extent ;  and  yet  the  author  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  he  had  pointed  out  treafurts,  more  valu- 
able than  the  mines  of  Peru,,  and  fuggefted  the 
means  of  rendering  this  country,  by  a  (ingle  ftroke 
of  finance,  the  mod  powerful  in  the  univerfe  5. 

Having  thus  feen  the  various  plans  that  were 
propofed,  let  us  next  confider  what  meafures  were 
really  adopted. 

The  firft  ftep  that  was  taken  for  relieving  the  The  rate  of 
nation,  undoubtedly  was,  that  important  regulation, 
by  which  legal  intereft  was  reduced  from  6  to  5 
per  cent.  On  the  i8th  of  June  2714,  a  member  of 
the  Houfe,  whofe  name  is  not  known,  had  propofed 
to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public  funds ;  but  ic 
was  dropped,  no  perfon  having  feconded  the  mo- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hutchefon,  and  other 
members,  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
bill,  for  reducing  the  rate  of  intereft,  without  pre- 
judice to  parliamentary  fecurities  h.  We  are  much  in 
the  dark,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded. 
It  appears,  however,  that  fo  large  a  fum  as  £.? 0,000 
had  been  lent  at  only  4  per  cent,  on  private  fc- 

8  See  An  Expedient  to  pay  the  Public  Debts,  by  Stephen 
Barbier,  Gentleman,  printed  anno  1719  As  George  1.  was  not 
very  converfant  in  the  Engliih  language,  it  was  printed  both  in 
French  and  Englifti. 

ll  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xvii.  p.  689. 

1 1  2  curity 
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Steps  taken  cur'ity  !;  and  consequently  there  could  hardly  be  any 
well-founded  objection  on  the  part  of  the  monied 
intercft,  to  the  law  being  enafted. 

The  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts, 
reft  of  "the"  though  not  the  avowed,  yet  was  the  neceflary  con- 
pubik debts.  feqUencCj  pf  tne  iegai  rate  on.  private  fecuriries 

being  thus  diminifhed.  Government  began  im- 
mediately to  borrow  money  upon  lower  terms.  Of 
this,  a  fingular  inftance  occurs  anno  1715.  By  an 
ad:  that  pa  fled  that  year,  ^-54j6oo  per  annum,  was 
fet  apart,  as  the  intereft  that  muft  be  provided  for 
in  confequence  of  a  loan  of  £.910,000,  propofed  to 
to  be  raifed  at  that  time.  But  as  it  was  afterwards 
found,  that  money  could  be  procured  at  $  per  cent.-, 
another  act  was  patted  that  very  feflion,  by  which 
the  annuity  was  reduced  to  £.45,500  per  annum*. 
When  new  loans  were  thus  raifed  at  5  -per  cent.,  no 
good  reafon  could  be  afllgned  why  the  old  debts, 
redeemable  by  Parliament,  fhould  remain  at  fix. 
Origin  of  The  merit  of  eftablifhing  a  Sinking  Fund  in  this 

the  Sinking  .  .        .  .     _ 

Fund.  country,  has,  in  general,  been  afcnbed  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  but  erroneouily  ;  for  other  funds  of 
th'e  fame  nature  had  previoufly  exifted,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  furplus  of  the  aggregate  fund  had  been 
dedicated  to  purpofes  exactly  fimilar1.  But  he,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  the  charge  of  the 
firft  important  operation  of  that  nature,  and  un- 
doubtedly managed  it  with  great  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment. For  he  not  only  prevailed  upon  the  Bank, 

1  See  Chandler's  Debates  of  the  Commons,  vol.  vi.  p.  131. 
k  i  Geo,  J.  fell.  2.  cap.  19.  l  Ibid,  cap.  12. 

and 
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and  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  make  a  confider- 
able  redu&ion  in  the  intereft  they  received  from 

the  public,  but  alfo  voluntarily  to  offer  £.  5,500^00 [ L, 

to  government,  if  it  fhould  be  necetfary,  to  be  ap- 
plied for  paying  off  the  redeemable  debts  of  fuch 
creditors  as  were  unwilling  to  accept  of  5  per  cent. 
for  their  principal"1.  Such  an  advance  however 
was  not  necefifary  j  and  the  advantage  which  the 
public  received  from  this  reduction,  will  appear 
from  the  following  ftatement : 

STATE  of  the  REDUCTION  of  the  INTEREST  on 
the  PUBLIC  FUNDS, 


1.  To  exchequer   bills  Principal. 
cancelled  by  the  Bank, 

anno  17 10  £   I»775>oa7     7  10^ 

2.  To  fundry  other  ex- 
chequer bills  due  to  the 
Bank,  being  originally 
at  the  rate  of  £7  :  4  :^ 

intereft  4,561,025,     o    o 

3.  To  "the   South  Sea 

capital  10,000,000     0    o 

4.  To  other  redeemable 
debts,    reduced  to  5 

from  6  fer  cent.  B  9>39*>3"     4    a| 


Intercjl. 
106,501  14    5 


Reduced. 
88,751     7 


328,561 

600,000 

563*538 

15 

o 

»3 

6 

0 

5l 

"5*779 

500,000 

469,615 

13 

o 

ii 

5 

0 

»* 

J>598> 

602 

3 

4* 

i»*74> 

146 

12 

6 

£25,728,364    2    i 

£  1,274,146  12    6 

Total  annual  furplus         £  324,45? '«>  ™i 

m  A  reduaion  of  intereft  was,  at  that  time,  not  unpopular' 
even  among  the  creditors ;  at  leaft,  it  is  faid,  that  old  Bateman 
(a  great  ftockholder)  told  Lord  Stanhope,  that  he  was  glad  the 
refolutions  had  been  taken ;  becaufe,  though  his  intereft  was 
diminifhed,  he  fhould  think  his  principal  more  fecure  than  ever. 
Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  150. 

»  There  was  afterwards  added  to  this  fum  £ .140,844  :  6 :  5^ 
of  intereft,  converted  into  capital.  See  Poftlethwayt,  p.  252. 

113  A  con- 
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take*  A  confiderable  furplus  being  thus  procured,  the 
eamnai  next  qucftion  was,  how  it  fhould  be  difpofed  of  ? 
Dtbtt  ®c'  The  Commons,  on  the  2jd  March  1716,  had  re- 
ciaufeap-  folved  °,  that  all  favings  that  fhould  arife  from  the 
'  reduction  of  the  intereft,  fhould  be  applied  towards 
^charging  and  diminifhing  the  national  debt. 
But  on  the  loth  of  April,  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
refigned  his  fituation  in  the  treafury  ;  and  as  the 
plan  of  one  rninifter  is  feldom  relifhed  by  another, 
this  important  regulation  was  actually  left  out  of 
the  bill  that  was  brought  in.  The  omiffion,  how- 
ever, was  fupplied  by  an  inftrnclion  -to  the  com- 
mittee, by  which  they  were  directed  to  provide, 
that  the  furplufes  of  the  feveral  funds,  (hould  be 
ftridtly  appropriated  to  the  difcharge  of  the  na- 
tional debts  pj  and  the  aft  itfclf  contained  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  claufe  q :  "  And  be  it  further 
* c  enacted,  thatall  the  monies  to  arife,  from  time  to 
"  time,  as  well  of  the  excefs  or  furplus  of  an  aft 
<f  made  this  fefiion,  for  redeeming  the  funds  of 
"  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  excefs,  or 
"  furplus,  by  virtue  of  one  other  aft,  made  like- 
"  wife  this  fefiion,  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the 
<c  South  Sea  Company,  as  alfo  of  the  excefs  or  fur- 
'*  plus  of  the  duties  and  revenues  by  this  aft  ap- 
"  propriated  as  aforefaid,  and  the  overplus  monies 
*'  of  the  faid  general  yearly  fund  by  this  aft  efta- 
*<  blifhed,  (hall  be  appropriated  to  the  difcharging 

0  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  5 1 3. 
P  Comm.  journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  61 1. 
*  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  7, 

«  th? 
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"  the  principal  and  intcreft  of  fuch  national  debts 

<c  as  were  incurred  before  the  25th  of  December  the  National' 

€(  1716,  and   are  declared  to  be    national  debts,     e  tf 

<c  and   are    provided   for    by  parliament,  in  fuch 

<c  manner  as  (hall   be  directed  by  any  future  act 

"  or  acts  of  parliament,  to  be  difcharged  there* 

"  with,  or  out  of  the    fame,  and  to  or  for  none 

"  other  ujet  intent,  or  purfofe  whatever." 

Thefe  furplufes  have  ever  fince  been  known 
under  the  name  of  The  Sinking  Fund  >  and  if,  in 
addition  to  them,  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  'per  annum  had  been  impofed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  if  the  whole  had  been  invariably 
appropriated  to  the  purpoies  above  mentioned,  the 
progrefs  that  would  have  been  made  in  difcharg- 
ing  our  public  incumbrances,  would  have  been 
rapid  indeed. 

The  debts  of  the  nation,  at  the  accefllon  of  the  o»g»n  of 
prefent  royal  family,  confided  either  of  redeem- 
able  annuities,  which  could  at  any  time  be  paid 
off  by  parliament,  whenever  money  could  be 
procured  for  that  purpofe,  or  of  certain  annuities 
for  life,  or  for  term  of  years,  which  might 
be  called  irredeemable*  as  they  could  not  be  dif- 
charged without  the  confent  of  the  proprietors. 
It  has  been  already  feen  that  the  former  had  un- 
dergone a  very  confiderable  reduction  in  point  of 
annual  intereft  ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
the  public,  to  take  advantage  of  its  increafing  wealth 
and  credit,  to  reduce  them  ftill  lower.  But  the 
1  1  4  irredeemable 
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Step*  token    irredeemable  debts  were  a  burden,   which  it  was 
lhe  National  difficult  to  form  any  plan  effe&ually  to  remove. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was,  at  that  time,  by  far 
the  greateft  public  creditor ;  and  it  had  procured  an 
act  anno  1717,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  certain 
fhort  annuities  (amounting  to£.  134,998  :  12)  who 
had  yet  to  run  about  twenty-three  years  of  their 
term,  from  Chriftmas  1718,  were  permitted  to 
fubfcribe  the  refidue  of  the  term,  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  and  one  half  years  purchafe  into  the  South 
Sea  flock,  and  were  to  receive  5  per  cent,  for  the 
principal'.  In  confequence  of  this  circumftance, 
and  of  an  additional  advance  of  about  ^.544,142 
c  :  loj  the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
increafed  to  £.  1 1,746,844  :  8  :  jof . 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  operation  was  at- 
tended, induced  the  company,  about  the  middle  of 
November  1719,  to  prefent  to  Earl  Stanhope, 
then  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  a  fcheme  cc  for 
*f  advancing  the  public  credit,  and  for  a  certain 
**  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  the  whole  debt  of 
cc  the  nation  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  end 
"  of  feven  years,  from  Midfummer  1720;  alfo, 
*c  for  rendering  it  practicable  to  alter,  change,  or 
"  even  fink  the  moft  burthenfome  funds  j  and  to 
"  reduce  the  ieveral  branches  of  the  cuftoms  and 
<c  excife,  into  one  entire  duty/'*  The  plan  under- 
went confiderable  alterations,  in  confequence  of 
the  obfervations  made  by  that  noble  lord,  and  Mr. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  17. 

4  Aiflabie, 
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Aiflabie,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  it  stept  taken 
was  particularly  infifted  upon,  that  the  company 
fhould  advance  to  the  public  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
£.3,500,000  for  the  liberty  of  enlarging  their 
(lock,  in  the  manner  that  had  been  propofed.  This 
propofal  was  unfortunately  acceded  to.  I  fay  un- 
fortunately ;  for  the  higher  the  public  raifed  its 
demands,  the  lefs  profpedt  there  was  of  the  plan 
proving  fuccefsful. 

When  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  thus  altered,  was 
prefented  to  parliament,  the  national  debt  ftood 
nearly  as  follows  : 


I.  Dae  to  the  Bank,  being  their  original  fund 
a.  Redeemable  annuities  due  ditto 


3.  Eaft  India  Company's  capital 


4.  The  South  Sea  capital 


5.  To  all  the  other  public  debts  and  annuities 
propofed  to  be  taken  in  by  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, and  computed  at 


6.  To  be  paid  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  for 
reducing  the  national  debt 


£ .  i  ,600,000 
3>775>°°° 

5,375,000 
3,200,000 

8,575,000 
11,746,844 

20,321,844 


30,981,712 
51,303,556 

3,500,000 


In  addition  to  this  reduction  of  the  principal,  the 
plan,  in  procefs  of  time,  would  have  produced  a 
finking  fund,  which,  when  added  to  the  former 

furplufes, 
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fTJ«fr    ^urP^uf"es>    wou^    have   been    productive    of   the 
tAi  National  greateft  advantages  to  the  public. 

Debt,  &c. 

STATE  of  the   ANNUAL  SAVINGS. 

1.  By  converting  the  long  annuities  into  redeem- 
able flock  £.      ,3M4I 

2.  The  intereft  of  the  £.  3,500,000  advanced  by 

the  South  Sea  Company  at  5  per  cent.  175,000 

308,541 

3.  To  the  reduction  of  intereft  from  5  to  4  per  cent. 
upon  the  Company's  original  capital,  and  the 
redeemable   annuities,    to  be  incorporated    in 
their  ftock,  which  reduction  was  to  take  place 

at  Midfummer  1727  235,426 

Total  annual  faving         543*967 

4.  The  Sinking  Fund  then  produced  per  annum  636,000 

Total  Sinking  Fund        £'l*i79>9&7 

Thus,    anno    1727,    a    finking    fund    of   near 
£.  1,200,000  was  provided,  by  which   the  whole 
debt  of  the  nation   would  have  been    foon   extin- 
guifhed,  had  it  been  invariably  appropriated, 
perverfion         It  is  nccefifary  to  attend  to  a  very  important  dif- 
tin6Hon,  between  the  South  Sea  plan,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally formed,  and  as  it  was  afterwards  perverted. 
The  original  plan  was,  merely  to  induce  the  irre- 
deemable creditors,    to  part  with  their  annuities, 
confiding  of  £.667,705  :  8  :  i  per  annum,  in  long 
annuities,    which   did  not  terminate  till  the  year 
1808,  and  of  £.121,000:  8    in  fhort  annuities  i 
the  value  of  both  of  which  was  perpetually  rifmg, 
and  proportionably  increafcd,  as  the  intereft  on  the 

other 
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other  funds  was  reduced.     No  effectual  meafures  Step,  taken 

.          to  dimmjb 

could  be  taken  for  leficning  the  public  debts,  whilft  the  National 
thefe  annuities  remained  irredeemable.     It  was  an  . 
object,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
public.     But  unfortunately,  other  advantages  were 
expected,  which,  it  was  imagined,  a  competition 
between  the  Bank  and  the  South    Sea  Company, 
would  not  a  little  promote. 

It  is  faid,  that,  at  firft,  the  Bank  difcouraged  all 
ideas  of  that  nature.  But  afcerwards  being  chagrin- 
ed, that  an  upftart  Company,  mould  thus  propofe 
a  plan  fo  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  they  were  in- 
duced to  give  in  propofals,  by  which  they  offered 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  £.  5,500,000  for  the  fame  pri- 
vilege which  the  South  Sea  Company  were  to  have 
acquired  ;  and  it  was  reprefented  on  their  behalf, 
that  if  any  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  bar- 
gain with  the  public,  confidering  the  many  great 
and  eminent  fervices  which  their  corporation  had 
done  to  government,  in  the  mod  difficult  times, 
they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  South  Sea  Company  were  fo  much 
irritated  by  this  oppofition,  that  at  a  general  court, 
they  inftruftcd  their  directors,  not  to  lofc  the 
fcheme  c oft  what  if  would ;  and  accordingly,  they 
offered  propofals,  fecuring  a  profit  of  .£•  4,667,000 
to  the  public  ;  and  by  wnich,  if  all  the  redeemable 
annuities  were  fubfcribed,  the  enormous  fum  of 
£-7>567>500  would  be  gained'.  Terms  fo  ad- 

•  See  the  propofal,  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xix.  p  246.  The 
propofals  given  in  by  the  Bank,  may  be  feen  in  the  Hiftorical 
Jlegiller  for  the  year  1720,  p.  31.  and  38. 

vantageous 
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vancageous  wcre  immediately  accepted  of;  and  a 
National  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  which,  after  fome 
oppofition,  at  lad  received  the  full  fandion  of  the 
legiflature  '.  But  the  competition  between  the  two 
companies,  and  the  great  offers  which  they  had  re- 
fpeclively  propofed,  made  the  public  imagine,  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  more  profitable  in  the 
fcheme  than  was  at  firft  fuppofed,  or  could  be  fa- 
thomed by  thole  who  were  not  in  the  fecret  ;  and 
hence,  <c  The  imaginations  of  mankind  became 
"  eafily  heated,  and  their  paflions  fo  animated  with 
"  ideas  of  inconceivable  advantages^  that  they  threw 
"  away  all  reafon,  and  gave  thcmfelves  up  wholly 
"  to  humour5." 

The  profits  of  the  South  Sea  Company  were  to 
arife,  i.  From  the  interefl  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  public  on  their  capital,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue at  5  fer  cent,  for  feven  years  :  2.  From  the 
advantages  of  their  trade  to  the  South  Sea:  3. 
From  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  the 
property  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  that  part  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Kitt's  which  had  belonged  to  the 
French.  But  in  the  fervour  of  their  competition 
with  the  Bank,  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  thefe  latter  advantages  for  the  prefent, 
trufting  to  the  promife  of  the  minifter,  that  they 
fhould  afterwards  be  procured*  And  fuch  was  the 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

u  See  a  True  State  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  in   folio, 
p.  30* 

dilemma 
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dilemma  to  which  the  company  was  reduced,  from 

'  .  . 

thefe    circumftances,  that  nothing  but  taking  ad-  ti 
vantage  of  the  blindnefs  and  infatuation  of  the  peo-  c' 

pie,  and  of  that  phrenzy  of  avaricious  enterprife 
in  pecuniary  fpeculations,  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  could  give  them  any  profpect  of  fulfilling 
their  engagements  with  the  public.  Accordingly, 
a  variety  of  infamous  artifices  were  put  in  practice, 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  flock  ;  imaginary  ad- 
vantages were  held  forth  ;  a  thoufand  groundlefs 
reports  were  circulated,  with  regard  to  acquifitions 
in  the  South  Seas,  <oV.  CsrV. ;  and  dividends  were 
voted,  which  the  directors  very  well  knew  could 
never  be  paid,  and  for  which  there  was  no  no  folid 
foundation. 

The  fteps  that  were  taken  for  the  relief  of  thofe 
individuals,  who  fuffered  by  thefe  tranfactions,  and 
for  the  punifnment  of  the  directors,  and  their  af- 
fociares  in  guilt,  is  not  within  the  object  of  this 
work  to  relate.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  ftate  the 
advantages  which  the  nation  reaped.  At  firft,  an 
act  was  parted,  by  which,  (in  full  for  the  claims 
which  the  public  had  upon  the  company),  two  mil- 
lions of  its  capital  were  funk.  Thefe  two  millions, 
however,  were  afterwards  revived,  together  \\i:h 
the  annuity  attending  the  fame*.  But  the  public, 
in  the  firft  place,  received  this  advantage,  that 
£-535>362  :  15 : 7i  of  long  annuities,  and  £.97,335: 
5  of  ihort  annuities,  making  in  all,  £.632,698  :  o 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  6. 

7i 
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Steps  taken    ji  were  converted  into  redeemable  ftock  (which  at 

to  dimlnijb  ....  .  v 

the  National  this  time  bears  but  7  -per  cent,  intereft)  ;  and  by  the 

Debt.  &c.       i  -   i       i  ,      •  •      , 

bargain  with  the  company,  their  capital  was  reduc- 
ed, at  Midfummer  1727,  from  5  to  4 per  cent,  by 
which  the  following  profit  was  gained  : 

State  of  the  Annual  Profit  gained  by  the  Public,  in 
confcquence  of  its  Bargain  with  the  South  Sea 
Company. 

1.  By  one/>£r  cent,  on  £.  13,061,878  of  South 
Sea  capital,  reduced  by  the  bargain  at  Mid- 
fummer 1727,  from  5  to  4  per  cent.  £.130,618   15     7 

2.  By  one  per  cent,  or  the  South  Sea  annuity, 

the  principal  being  £.  16,901,241  :  17  169,012     8     4 

3.  By  one  per  cent,  on  £.  4,000,000  purchased 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  by  the  Bank  of 

England  -  40,000     o     o 

Total        £.  339,631     3   n 


This  annual  faving,  calculated  at  25  years  pur- 
chafe,  yielded  a  profit  to  the  public  0^.8,490,780  : 
a  fmall  fum  compared  to  the  advantages  of  which 
this  meafure  might  have  been  productive,  but 
much  greater  than  what  is  generally  fuppofedy. 

y  Advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  Public,  by  the  Ex- 
ecution of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  printed  anno  1726,  p.  8. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  by  11  G-eo.  1.  cap.  9  £.  3,775*027  :  17 
10  was  reduced  at  the  fame  time  to  4  per  cent.  But  that  was 
probably  owing  to  the  example  given  by  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany of  fuch  a  reduction. 

The 
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The  great  object  which  minifters  feem  to   have  %'f 
had  in  view,  fince  the  commencement  of  our  pub- 
lie  debts,  was  not  to  difcharge  the  principal,  but  to 
diminifh  the  intereft,  fo  as  to  render  their  adminif- 


tration  as  little  burdenibme  to  the  people,  and  con-  fund  during 
fequently  as  popular  as  poflible.  ,,Notwithftanding  l 
principles  of  a  nature  fo  very  unfavourable  to  the 
exiftence  of  a  finking  fund  j  yet  during  the  whole 
reign  of  George  I.  it  was  invariably  appropriated 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had  been  formed  ;  and, 
rather  than  encroach  upon  ir,  money  was  borrowed 
upon  new  taxes,  when  the  fupplies  in  general  might 
have  been  raifed,  by  dedicating  the  furpluffes  of 
the  old  taxes  to  the  current  fervices  of  the  yearz. 
Little  progrefs,  however,  was  made  difcharging 
the  public  debts  ;  for  at  the  fame  inftant  that  old 
incumbrances  were  thus  paid  off,  new  debts  were 
contrafted.  The  finking  fund  alfo,  until  the  five 
per  cents,  were  reduced  to  four,  in  the  year  1727, 
hardly  amounted  to  £.  600,000  per  annum  j  and  in 
the  infancy  of  fuch  a  fund,  its  operations  are  very 
limited  and  confined.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  famous  reprefentation  of  the  Commons,  on  the 
progrefs  made  in  difcharging  the  national  debt, 
voted  the  8th,  and  prefented  to  his  Majefty  the 
nth  of  April  1728,  that  the  fum  of  £.  2,698,416 
had  been  paid  off,  between  the  i6th  December 
1716,  and  the  date  of  their  refolutiona. 

*  Price's  Appeal  on   the  National  Debt;  edit.   1762.  p.  29. 
note  B. 

a  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi,  p.  81. 

About 
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taken  About  the  latter  end  of  the  former  reign,  it  was 
a  queftion  which  became  not  a  little  controverted, 

&c.  whether  the  public  creditors  had  a  right  to  infift, 
that  the  finking  fund  mould  be  folely  applied  todif- 
charge  the  principal  of  their  debrs.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  pofuively  afierted,  that  no  condi- 
tion of  that  nature  was  either  expreffed  or  under- 
fiood,  in  all  the  conferences  that  were  held  between 
the  minifrer  and  the  public  creditors,  when  that 
fund  was  originally  eftablifhed*.  On  the  other, 
nothing  can  be  ftronger  in  fupport  of  fuch  a  claim, 
than  the  words  of  the  acl  of  parliament,  particu- 
larly when  joined  'to  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne, 
and  the  addrefTes  of  both  houfes  of  parliament6. 
It  is  well  known  alfo,  that  in  the  year  1726,  a  very 
able  and  intelligent  member,  connected  with  the 
miniftry  at  the  time,  published  an  elaborate  per- 
formance, to  prove  the  utility  of  fuch  a  fund,  and 
to  refute  all  apprehenfions  in  regard  to  its  being 
perverted4.  The  fad  feems  to  have  been,  that  at 

firft 

h  Considerations  concerning  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  zd.  edit, 
printed  anno  1735*  P«  *3»  Nor  is  it  fo  much  as  hinted  at  in 
the  propofal  given  by  the  Bank,  or  South  Sea  Company.  Hill. 
Regift.  anno  1717*  p.  208. 

c  See  extracts  of  the  fpeeches  and  addrefies,  in  Price's  Ap- 
peal, p.  26.  Note  A. 

<l  Eflay  on  the  Public  Debts  of  the  Kingdom,  fuppofed  to  be 
written  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  zd  edit,  printed  anno  1726, 
reprinted  for  B.  White,  Fleet-ftreet,  anno  1782.  This  traft 
was  twice  anfwered,  firft  by  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Remarks  on 
the  Eflay,  c5V.  printed  by  A.  Moore,  anno  1727  ;  and  fecond- 
ly,  by  Mr.  Pulteney's  well-known  State  of  the  National  Debt, 

printed 
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firft  it  was  fuppofed  equally  for  the  advantage  of 

.  ,          t  to    im 

the  creditor  and  the  public,  that  it  mould  be  thus  tbe  Na 
invariably  applied.  But  when  it  was  no  longer  in-  e  ty  c' 
fitted  upon  by  the  creditor,  and  when  the  competi- 
tion came  to  be,  not  who  fhould  be  fir  ft  *  but  who 
Ihould  be  laft  paid,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that  the 
finking  fund  would  foon  be  alienated,  unlefs  pro- 
tecled  from  the  rapacity  of  minifters,  by  ftridter 
regulations  than  had  as  yet  been  enadted. 

The  firft  encroachment  may  be  traced  to  the 
year  1728-9%  It  was  necefTary  to  raife£.  1,250,000 
for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  5  and  the  mi- 
nifters boafted,  that  fuch  was  the  flourifhing  con- 
dition of  the  finking  fund,  that  it  was  very  well 
able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  that  fum,  and  that  there 
was  nooccafion  to  impofc  any  new  taxes  upon  the 
people.  In  vain  did  a  member  of  the  houfe  move, 
that  the  fupplies  Ihould  be  raifed,  without  creating 
a  new  debt  upon  any  exifting  fund*.  The  motion 
panned  in  the  negative  without  any  divifion,  and  is 
ftigmatifed  as  having  been  made,  merely  with  a 
view  of  diftreffing  government.  So  little  was  the 
public  at  large  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  in  this  im- 
portant tranfadion. 

printed  for  R.  Franklin,  in  the  fame  year.  Sir  Nathaniel  fup- 
ported  his  former  opinions  in  a  paper,  entitled,  A  Defence  of 
the  Eflay,  &c.  printed  for  j.  Peele,  anno  1727. 

*  By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.    3.—  Mr.   Pulteney  fays,  that  the  firft 
encroachment  made  upon  this  fund,  was  by  an  increafe  of  the 
civil  lift  ;  and  the  fecond,  by  taking  off  the  fait  duty.     See 
Chandler's  Debates,  vol.  vii.  p.  228.     But  thefe  were  rather 
circuitous  than  direct  encroachments. 

*  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  206. 

VOL.  i.  K  K,  The 
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Step  taken        The    fccond   encroachment    took    place    anno 

to  dwnnijh  .  .r 

the  National  1 730- 1 g,  when  certain  duties  impofcd  in  the  reign 
of  King  William,  for  paying  the  intereft  due  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  (which  became  no  longer 
neceifary  for  that  purpofe,  in  confcquence  of  their 
intereft  being  reduced,)  was  made  ufe  of  as  a  fund 
for  raifmg  £.  1,200,000,  inftead  of  being  thrown 
into  the  finking  fund,  as  it  ought  properly  to  have 
been  -,  but  the  final  perverfion  of  this  fund  took 
place  anno  1732-3.  The  land-tax  in  the  former 
year  had  been  reduced  to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  ; 
and  the  minifter,  (Sir  Robert  Walpole,)  had  by  this 
means  rendered  himfelf  fo  popular  with  the  landed 
intereft,  that  he  was  determined  to  perfevere  in 
the  fame  unfortunate  fyftem,  of  fecuring  his  own 
power,  at  the  expence  of  the  revenue.  Accord- 
ingly he  moved,  that  the  land-tax  mould  be  con- 
tinued at  one  milling  in  the  pound,  and  that 
£.500,000  mould  be  taken  out  of  the  finking 
fund,  and  applied  to  the  current  fervices  of  the 

year  *. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  parliament,  that  the  mea- 
fure  propofed,  met  with  a  violent  oppofition  in  both 
houfes :  but  it  is  unneceflary  to  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars of  debates,  which  every  perfon  may  eafily 
obtain,  and  perufe1.  The  parliament,  however, 

f  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  9. 

ft  Comra.  Journ.  vol.  xxii.  p.  16. 

1  See  Hiftorical  Regifter,  p.  218.  Comm.  Debates,  pub- 
lilhed  by  Chandler,  vol.  vii.p.  285. ;  and  Lords  Debates,  pub- 
Hfhed  by  ditto,  P.  489. 

as 
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(as  Dr.  Price  obferves,)  not  accuftomed  to  refufe  S 

*  *«  to     imi  .j 

the  minifter  any  thing,  agreed  to  the  propofal  -,  the  Nat. 
"  and  thus  expired,  after  an  exiftence  of  about  '  tf  c 
'"  eleven  years,  the  finking  fund,  that  facred  blef- 
"  fing—  once  the  nation's  only  hope—  prematurely 
<c  and  cruelly  deftroyed  by  its  own  parent.  Could 
"  it  have  efcaped  the  hands  of  violence,  it  would 
Cf  have  made  us  the  envy  and  the  terror  of  the 
<f  world,  by  leaving  us  at  this  time,  not  only  tax- 
"  free,  but  in  pofieffion  of  a  treafure,  greater  per- 
cc  haps  than  ever  was  enjoyed  by  any  kingdom  k. 
This  learned  and  refpeflable  author,  has  perhaps 
carried  his  enthufiafm  too  far,  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  refulting  from  an  invariable  appropri- 
ation of  this  fund  5  but  he  fpeaks  with  that  honeft 
warmth,  which  every  real  patriot  feels,  in  a  matter 
fo  interefting  to  the  public. 

It  is  unnec^flary  to  inquire  very  minutely,  into 
the  application  of  the  finking  fund,  after  it  was 
thus  fatally  perverted  ;  for  though  it  has  been  occa- 
fionally  applied  for  difcharging  fome  part  of  our 
incumbrances,  yet  it  has  been  much  oftener  ex- 
pended in  the  current  fervices  of  the  year,  and  con- 
fequently  has  not  been  productive  of  any  material 
advantage  5  on  the  contrary,  has  loaded  the  public 
with  a  heavy  burden,  to  encourage  the  profufion  of 
miniflers,  and  to  difcourage,  fo  far  as  a  weight  of 
taxes  is  able  to  do  it,  the  general  induftry  of  the 
people. 

*  Appeal  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  38. 

K  K  2  Sir 
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Stift  taitn        Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  not  only  the  perfon,  by 

to  dimlmfb  ,      r  t_        r     1   •  /•       J  J      i_   ' 

the  National  whole  means  the  finking  fund  was  perverted,  but 
Debt,  &c.  jie  ajfo  exertecj  fa  abilities  and  influence  in  parlia- 
Rejeaingof  ment,  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  a  confiderable 

the  plan  for  p    .  ,,.-,,         r 

reducing  the  part  of  the  public  debt,  from  4  to  3  per  cent.,  which 
thefp'ubKc  might  have  been  eafiiy  effected  in  the  year  1737. 
funds,  An.  ^he  ^  per  ^^  at  fa^  time,  bore  a  premium  at 

the  markets  confequently,  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty,  in  procuring  money  at  that  rate,  to 
pay  off  fuch  of  the  creditors  as  were  unwilling  to 
agree  to  the  reduction.  But  the  meafure  being 
fuggefted  by  that  inflexible  patriot  Sir  John  Barnard, 
who  was  generally  in  oppofidon  to  the  minifter,  the 
whole  power  of  government  was  exerted,  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  juft  applaufe  he  would  have  ac- 
quired, by  bringing  fuch  a  meafure  to  bear.  The 
motions,  however,  which  were  made,  cc  that  all 
"  the  public  funds,  redeemable  by  law,  carrying 
"  intereft  at  four,  mould,  with  the  confent  of  the 
"  proprietors,  be  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  j"  and 
"  that  his  majefty  mould  be  enabled  to  borrow,  any 
"  fum  of  money  that  might  be  neceffary,  for  re- 
cc  deeming  the  debts  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  con- 
<*  fent  to  the  redudion ;"  were  voted,  after  fome 
oppofirion.  But  the  bill  that  was  drawn  up,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  refolutions,  was  not  even  fcnt 
to  a  committee1.  It  is  aftonilhing  what  abfurd 

arguments 

1  Comm.  Journ.  xxii.  p.  834.  The  divifion  was  222  in  fa- 
vour of  the  firfl  motion,  and  I57againftit.  But  the  fecond 
divifion  was  very  oppofite  to  the  firft;  249  being  againft  the 

bill, 
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arguments  were  made  ufe  of,  to  prevent  this  pro-  %» take* 
pofal  pafllng  into  a  law.     It  was  urged,  that  fuch  a  /L  Na£~l 
reduction,  instead  of  tending  to  increafc  our  trade,  Dtbt* &c'  ^ 
and  to  improve  the  landed  property  of  the  nation, 
would  probably  contribute    to  the  ruin   of    both. 
The  pitiable  cafe  of  widows  and  orphans,  whofe 
income  would  be  thus  diminifhed,  was  loudly  de- 
plored i  and   in  particular,  it  was  afferted,  that   it 
would  prove  deftruclive  and  ruinous  to  the  capital, 
in   whofe  neighbourhood    the  greater  part  of  the 
flock-holders  and  annuitants  could  no  longer  afford 
to  live,  but  would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  remote 
and  cheap  diftrictsin  the  country.     It  was  alfo  con- 
tended, that  the  fcheme  was  impracticable,  though 
a  fimilar  one  had  been  carried  into  effect  anno  1716, 
and    was    afterwards  put   in   practice   under    Mr. 
Pelham's  adminiflration.     It  is  difficult  to  eftimate 
the  lofs,  which  the  public  fuftained,  in  confequencc 
of  this  propofal  having  been  rejected.  The  capital  of 
the  South  Sea  company,  at  Chriftmas  1738,  when  the 
reduction   would    have  taken   place,  amounted  to 
^.27,300,000;    one    per     cent,     on    which    was 
j£.  27 3,000  per   annum.     It  continued  at  four  per 
cent,  till  December  1750,  and  at  three  one-  half  per 
cent,   until   December   1757.     The   difference   of 
intereft  which   the  public    paid  in   the    interval, 
amounted  to  four  millions  and  a  half;  and  when  ic 


bill,  and  134  only  for  it.     This  proves  how  efficaciouQy  the  mi- 
nifter  had  made  uie  of  his  influence  to  overturn  the  plan.  Ditto, 

P,  368. 

K  K    3  IS 
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is  confidered,  that  the  other  four  per  cents,   might 


to  dlmimjh 

the  National  silo  have  been  reduced  about  the  fame  time,  we 
, e  ty       -  may  in  fome  degree  calculate,  what  the  rninifter  fa- 

crificed,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition. 

Reduaion  But  the  fame  meafure,  which,  when  it  was  pro- 
-An.  1749.'  pofed  by  a  private  individual,  was  accounted  vifi- 
onary  and  im practicable,  was  no  fooner  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  minifter,  than  it  inftantly  became 
the  beft  and  wifeft  plan  that  could  be  devifed ;  and 
was  actually  canied  into  execution,  though  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Spanifh  war,  wfyich  began  anno  I739> 
an  addition  of  above  thirty  millions  had  been  made 
to  the  national  debt.  The  hiftory  of  this  important 
financial  operation  it  is  proper  briefly  to  explain. 

In  the  feflion  of  parliament,  which  began  in  No- 
vember 1748,  Mr.  Belharn,  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  publicly  intimated  his  intention,  of  em- 
bracing the  firft  favourable  opportunity  that  mould 
offer,  to  reduce  th£  intereft  then  payable  on  the 
greateft  part  of  the  national  debt ;  and  as  fuchv  a 
jneafure  was  afterwards  recommended  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  parliament,  in  a  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  i6th  November  1749,  thofe  who 
were  interefted  in  the  public  funds,  had  due  notice 
of  the  intentions  of  the  miniftry*  Every  ftock- 
holder  was  put  on  the  fame  level;  confequently  no 
unfair  advantage  could  well  be  taken  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

The  four -per  cent,  annuities  at  that  time^  were  as 

follows  s 

i.  Due 
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1.  Due  to  the  Bank  of  England  £.8,486,800  o  o     Step*  taken 

2.  Due  to  the  South  Sea  Company  27,302,203  5  6 

3.  Due  to  the  Eaftlndia  Company  3,200,000  o  o 

4.  Annuities  transferable  at  the  Bank  of 

England  -  18,402,472     O  10 

<;.  Annuities  on  the  plate  aft,  transfer- 
rablc  at  the  Exchequer  -  312,000    o    o 


The  firft  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
in  regard  to  this  reduction,  paffed  on  the  29th  of 
November  1749.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that 
iuch  public  creditors  as  received  an  intereft  of  4 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment, who  would  fignify,  on  or  before  the  28th  of 
February  1749-50,  their  acceptance  of  3  per  cent. 
intereft  from  December  1757,  mould  have  their 
debts  made  irredeemable  until  that  period,  and 
fhould  receive  in  the  interval,  4  per  cent,  intereft 
till  December  1750,  and  three  one  half  per  cent. 
from  that  time  until  the  whole  reduction  took 
place.  It  met  with  no  oppofition ;  and  the  com- 
miflioners  and  officers  of  the  Treafury,  and  Sir 
John  Barnard,  the  original  propofer,  were  ordered 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Every  perfon  muft  perceive,  that  to  difcharge  fo 
immenfe  a  capital  at  once,  was  totally  impractica- 
ble. Yet  fuch  was  the  influx  of  money  into  this 
country,  and  the  high  credit  which  it  then  enjoyed, 
that  new  loans  could  have  been  obtained  at  3  per 
$ent.  to  pay  off  fome  part  of  the  creditors;  and  as 

K  K  4  money 
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Steps  taken    money   would  naturally  grow  cheaper,   and  more 

todminifh  /  j        •      '  I  •  r 

the  National  plentiful  every  year,  during  the  continuance  or 
_  peace,  larger  fums  might  have  been  borrowed  at 
the  lame  rate  every  fucceeding  year,  and  the  re- 
duction to  3  per  cent,  would  probably  have  taken 
place  iooner  than  it  actually  did.  The  3  per  cent. 
annuities  then  Told  at  101  ;  and  as  fuch  4.  per  cent. 
creditors  as  were  paid  off,  (if  they  replaced  their 
money  in  the  funds,)  could  not  receive  even  3  per 
cent,  for  their  money,  the  offer  was  evidently  in 
their  favour.  But  an  idea  being  prevalent,  at  the 
time,  that  the  peace  would  be  of  fhort  continuance, 
and  a  variety  of  objections  having  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  creditors,  fome  propofing  one  plan, 
and  others  recommending  another  totally  different, 
the  fcheme  was  likely  to  have  failed,  very  few  of 
the  ftockholders  having  fignified  their  approbation 
of  the  terms  propofed,  when  the  period  approached. 
It  was  at  this  crifis  (6th  February  1749-50),  that 
Sir  John  Barnard  wrote  his  famous  "  Con  fide ra- 
<c  tions  on  the  Propofal  for  reducing  the  Interefl  of 
ce  the  National  Debt01 ,"  in  which,  he  proved  fo 
clearly,  the  general  utility  of  the  meafure,  and  the 
advantages  which  it  would  yield  to  the  fubfcribers 

In  Printed  by  J.  Ofborn,  anno  1750.  In  this  traft,  the  dif- 
tinftion  between  a  public  and  private  creditor,  is  taken  notice  oft 
"  The  latter  (he  fays)  has"  a  right  to  demand  his  money  when 
*'  he  wants  it,  which  the  creditor  of  the  public  cannot  do." 
P.  7  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  another  excellent  traft,  pub- 
lifhed  on  the  fame  fubjed,  anno  1737*  entitled,  "  Reafons  for 
f  for  the  more  fpeedy  leflening  the  National  Debt,  and  taking 
ff  off  thejnoH  burthenfome  of  the  Taxes." 

themfelves, 
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themfclves,   that,   before   the    28th  of  February,  • 


to  dimmijh 

about  fort    millions  were  fublcnbed.  the  Natio 


Little  difficulty  would  have  been  found,  to  pro- 
cure money  for  paying  off,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  thofe  annuities  which  remained  unfubfcribed. 
It  was  therefore  refolved,  to  punifh  fuch  as  mowed 
a  difpofmon,  by  their  tardy  acceptance,  to  defeat 
fo  beneficial  a  propofal  to  themfelves  and  the  pub- 
lic. Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  by  which 
the  fecond  fubicribers  were  reduced  from  3!  to  3 
per  cent,  at  December  1755  j  two  years  fooner  than 
thofe  proprietors  who  had  fignified  their  affent  to 
the  original  propofal.  Above  eight  millions,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  India  and  South  Sea  dock",  were 
fubfcribed  on  thefe  reduced  terms  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  hal£ 
was  paid  off  by  new  loans  at  3  per  cent.,  and  by 
the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.  "  Thus,  (fays  an 
<c  intelligent  wricer),  thefe  acts  were  pafled,  which 
"  received  their  currency  from  the  fair  character, 
"  both  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  of  that  diftin- 
"  guifhed  patriot  Sir  John  Barnard,  whofe  con- 
"  currence  with  the  miniftry,  procured  fuch  a 
<c  quick  pafTage  through  the  Houfe  to  the  laws 
<c  themfelves,  and  whole  judgment,  in  matters 
"  of  that  nature,  has  for  many  years  had  fuch 
"  weight  with  the  public,  that  the  fuccefs  of 

n  The  South  Sea  Company,  however,  received  (in  confe- 
quence  of  24  Geo.'II.  cap.  n.)  mtereft  upon  their  capital  of 
£•  3>663,784  :  8  :  6*  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  the  25th 
Pecember  1757. 


ce 


the 
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&fps  taken    "  the    mcafurc  much  depended    upon   his   afiift- 

to  diminijb 

the  National    "    aDCC  °. 

J>ebty  fife. 


The  nature  of  this  great  operation,  will  appear 
in  one  view  from  the  following  ftatement. 

2.  Subscription 
I.  Subscription.          andpojtenor  afis.  Vnjubjcnbtd. 

I.  Bank  Stock  £.8,486,800    o    o 

i.  laft  India  ftock  . ..   ...         —  —  3,200,000     o  o  —  — 

3.  South  Sea  ftock 3,662,784     8  6|  — 

4.  South  Sea  Annuities     i5>335>74O     5     o  6,026,785     o  5  2)^76,893  Ji     7 

5.  Bank  annuities             J4>857j455  18     4  2,714,117  18  o  830,898    4     6 
€,  Annuities  on  the  plate 

ait  126,500    o     o  3>25°    °    °  1^2,250    o    o 

Tirft  fubfcription          ^-38,806,496     3     4      15,606,937     6  ji|        3,^90,041   16     t 
Second  ditto  15,606,937     6  n-| 

£.54,413,433  jo     3! 
V»fobfcribed  3,290,041  16     i 

^•57:703^475     6    4$ 

As  this  was  the  laft  important  reduction  that  took 
place,  it  may  not  be  improper,  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  three  great  operations  of  that  nature, 
with  fome  obiervations  upon  the  queftion,  how  far 
fuch  meafures  ought  to  be  adopted, 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  principal  Reductions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Intereft  of  the 
Public  Funds. 

i.  REDUCTION. 

To  the  reduced  intereft  of  various  funds, 

from  6  to  <;  per  cent,  anno  1717  £.  324»4S5   IO  I0i 

?  See  a  difpaffionate  Remonftrance  on  the  Nature  and  Ten- 
dency of  the  Laws  now  in  force,  for  the  Reduction  of  Intereft  j 
printed  anno  1751,  p.  H  and  16. 

Carried  forward, 
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Brought  forward 


/•324»155    l°    I0*    Supttaktm 

to  dimlnifo 
tbeNa 


2.  REDUCTION. 

1.  To  the  reduftion,  by  the  bargain  with 
the  South  Sea  Company,  from  5  to  4 

percent,  commencing  Midfummer  1727         339»63*     31Q 

2.  To  the  redudion  on  part  of  the  debt 
due  to  the  Bank  at  ditto,  in  confequence 
of  a  feparate  agreement,  exclufive  of 
the   four  millions  purchafed  from  the 

South  Sea  Company  37*75°    5     6i 

3.  REDUCTION. 

1.  To  various  annuires,  reduced  from  4 
to  3  per  cent,  at  different  periods,  from 
Dec.   1750  to  ditto   1757,  including 
only  the  annuities  fubfcribed,    or  af- 
terwards admitted  544,134     6     8J 

2.  To  £.  2,100,000  borrowed  at  3  per 
cent,  to  pay  certain  unfubfcribed  4  per 

cent.  South  Sea  annuities  21,000    o    o 

£.  1,266,971     6  i  if 

For  the  propriety  of  fuch  redu6lions,  Sir  John 
Barnard  has  ably  contended  j  nor  is  it  pofiible  to 
ftate  the  arguments  in  their  behalf  in  a  clearer 
light. 

"  When  the  nation  (he  fays)  is  under  anecefiity 
<e  of  raifing  money,  more  than  can  be  fupplied  by 
"  taxes  paid  within  the  year,  they  mortgage  fome 
"  particular  taxes  for  payment  of  the  intereft  of  a 
cc  fum  of  money  borrowed ;  and  they  are  obliged 
"  to  give  fuch  intereft  and  premiums,  as  will  in- 
fc  duce  people  to  lend  their  money,  let  the  terms 

«  be 
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steps  taken  <c  be  never  fo  extravagant;  and  if  the  public  was 
"  always  to  continue  to  pay  the  higheft  intereft, 
"  exacted  at  the  times  of  lending  the  money,  the 
((  nation  muft  become  overloaded  with  debts.  But 
"  care  is  taken,  to  make  it  a  condition,  and  a  fti- 
"  pulation,  in  the  very  aft  which  borrows  the 
cc  money,  that  the  parliament  fhall  be  at  liberty  to 
"  redeem  the  annuity  attending  the  debt,  by  pay- 
"  ment  of  the  principal  money,  in  fuch  manner  as 
"  the  act  provides.  And  the  parliament  is  not  tiecj 
<c  down  to  redeem  the  annuity  by  tne  produce  of 
"  the  fund  only.  If  that  was  the  cafe,  almoft  all 
"  the  debts  contracted,  would  be  for  ever  irre- 
<c  deemable.  But  the  parliament  may  raife  money 
"  by  what  means  they  can,  and  apply  it  to  the  dif- 
"  charge  of  the  capital ;  and  whenever  money  can 
<c  be  borrowed,  cheaper  than  the  intereft  paid  by 
<f  the  public,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  parliament 
<f  (with  great  deference  be  it  fpoken),  and  what 
"  the  nation  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them,  to 
"  make  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  in  order  to  give 
"  the  people  in  general  all  the  eafe  in  their  powerV 
Notwithftanding  fuch  convincing  arguments,  and 
the  important  circumftance  in  favour  of  reduc- 
tions, that  the  public,  by  adopting  fuch  meafures, 
is  above  £.  1,200,000  a  year  lefs  loaded  than  it 
would  otherwife  be,  yet  a  modern  author,  whofe 
opinions  are  defervedly  refpe&ed,  aflerts,  "  that 
"  the  nation  is  likely  to  fuffcr  by  them,  much 

P  Confideration?,  &c.  p.  3. 

"  more 
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"  more  than  it  has  gained  "  and,  indeed,  is  for 
making  all  future  loans  irreducible q. 

I  am  ready  to  confefs,  that  fuch  reductions, 
joined  to  the  inattention  of  our  financial  minifters, 
to  every  thing  but  providing  for  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, regardlefs  of  the  burdens  of  pofterity,  have 
been  the  means  of  accumulating  an  artificial  capi- 
tal to  a  confiderable  amount;  but  furely  that  cir- 
cumftance,  however  unfortunate,  is  amply  compen- 
fated  by  an  addition  of  £.  1,200,000  per  annum, 
to  our  unencumbered  revenue. 

cc  The  favings  produced  by  fuch  reductions  (we 
<f  are  told  by  the  fame  author)  being  expended  on 
<f  current  fervices,  tempt  to  extravagance ;  give  a 
cc  fallacious  appearance  of  opulence,  and  by  mak- 
"  ing  our  debts  fit  lighter,  render  us  lefs  anxious 
"  about  redeeming  them,  and  lefs  apprehenfive  of 
'*  danger  from  their  increafe  r."  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  yet  ilill  the  gain  of  £,  1,200,000  per 
annum>  counterbalances  thefe  evils.  If  it  tempts 
to  extravagance,  it  alib  furnifhes  the  means  of 
wafte,  without  additional  burdens  upon  the  people ; 
if  it  makes  our  debts  fit  lighter,  it  prevents  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  people  being  overloaded  with  taxes, 
and  enables  them  the  better  to  increafe  the  wealth 

1  See  Dr.  Price's  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  201  and  203. 
The  firft  redudion  anno  1717,  the  Dodlor  thinks,  was  neceffary 
in  order  to  begin  a  finking  fund.  The  others,  he  totally  dif- 
approves. 

r  Ibid.  p.  202.  Alfo  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould's 
Eflay  on  the  Public  Debts  of  this  Kingdom. 

and 
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and  capital  of  the  country  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 

todiv.inljb  .  ,  •   I     •     • 

the  National  appearance  or  fallacious  opulence,  which  it  is  faid 
to  afford,  nothing  but  real  opulence^  could  furnifh  a 
nation  with  the  ability  of  reducing  the  intereft  of 
its  incumbrances  ;  nor  are  there  any  means,  by 
which  its  debts  could  be  more  fpeedily  difcharged, 
than  by  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  may  occur,  of  diminifhing  the  intereft, 
and  applying  the  favings,  thus  obtained,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  capital. 

The  pofition  above  mentioned,  feems  to  have 
been  founded  upon  a  principle,  confined  in  the 
learned  author's  treatife  on  reverfionary  payments  ; 
in  which  it  is  faid,  "  That  it  is  of  lefs  importance 
"  what  intereft  a  nation  is  obliged  to  give  for 
c{  money  -,  for  the  higher  the  intereft,  the  fooner 
cc  will  a  finking  fund,  properly  applied,  pay  off  the 
<c  principal  V  This  idea  has  been  already  fully 
confidered,  and  in  my  apprehenfion,  folidly  an- 
fwered  by  two  writers  who  have  animadverted  upon 
it.  They  have  urged,  that  there  are  certain  bounds 
to  the  refources  of  all  ftates,  beyond  which  they 
cannot  go  without  ruin.  That  if  a  nation  owes  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  its  refources  can 
only  furnifh  fix  millions  towards  paying  the  intereft, 

•  Obfervations  on  Reverfionary  Payments,  edit.  1783,  vol.  i. 
p.  187.  In  the  firft  edition  cf  that  work,  anno  1771*  inftead 
of  lefs,  the  Defter  had  ftated,  that  it  was  of  lit  tit  importance  • 
and  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Appeal  on  the  Subjeft  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  the  intereft  paid  upon  loan*,  is  reprefented  to  be  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  conference. 

8  and 
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and  difcharging  the  principal,  if  the  rate  of  intereft  Stef,tta 

0  .  .       ,         ,         to  dimir.i 

was  6  fer  cent.>  it  muft  become  immediately  bank-  the  Nation 
rtipt.     Whereas,  if  by  any  means  the  intereft  came  De  t>&c- 
to  be  reduced  from  6  to  3  per  cent.,  it  could  not 
only  difcharge  the  intereft,  but  could  alib,  annu- 
ally, diminiih  the  capital.     Hence,  it  appears,  that 
a  nation  may  be  fo  circumftanced,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  intereft,  may  be  of  fuch  importance,  that 
its  very  exiftence  may  depend  upon  it  '. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  however,  that  cannot 
be  well  dilputed  ;  namely,  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  redudlion  of  the  capital.  In 
the  whole  hiftory  cf  our  finance,  there  is  not  a 
fingle  attempt  of  that  nature  to  be  met  with,  ex- 
cept the  compulfatory  diminution  of  the  bankers 
debt  in  the  reign  of  King  William  $  and  that  went 
both  to  the  principal  and  intereft.  It  is  that  fpe- 
cies  of  reduction,  therefore,  to  which  our  views 
muft  now  be  extended,  as  the  beft  means  of  putting 
our  revenue  in  good  order,  and  of  retrieving  that 
credit,  which  is  fo  likely  to  be  overwhelmed,  by  ar- 
tificial, as  well  as  real  burdens. 

When  the  reduction  was  propofed  anno  1749, 
there  were  two  important  queftions  which  were  the 
fubjecl:  of  much  difcuffion.  i.  Whether  the  faving 
fhould  be  unalienably  applied  to  the  difcharge  of 
the  capital  ?  Or,  2.  Whether  taxes  to  that  amount 
Ihould  be  taken  off? 

*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Price's  Obfervations  on  Reverfionary  Pay. 
ments,  &c.  printed  for  J.  Lowndes,  anno  1782*  p.  23.  and 
Remarks  on  his  Appeal,  p.  37, 

We 
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We  find,  in  the  tract  attributed  to  Sir  John 
Barnard,  that  many  of  the  creditors  were  willing 
to  fubfcribe,  provided  the  intereft  thus  reduced, 
was  tied  down  to  the  payment  of  the  principal,  and 
could  not  by  any  means  be  diverted  from  it ;  and 
that  excellent  citizen  himfelf,  declares,  that  the 
beft  ufe  to  be  made  of  the  finking  fund,  is  to  tie 
down  abfolutely  a  good  part  of  it  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts u.  But  he  is  at  the  fame  time  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  is  not  the  only  good  ufe  which  may 
be  made  of  it;  nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  afiert, 
<c  that  to  whatever  ule  the  finking  fund  may  be  ap- 
cc  plied,  the  nation  muft  be  benefited.  That  when 
<c  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  current  fcrvice  of 
<c  the  year,  it  prevents  fo  much  being  raifed  by 
"new  taxes;  and  that  it  is  beft  to  be  in  pofleffion 
"  of  the  intended  favings,  before  the  ufes  be  de- 
"  termined." 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  once  the  favings 
were  fecured,  no  fteps  were  taken,  to  tie  down  the 
inviolable  appropriation  of  fo  confiderable  a  fur- 
plus,  for  the  extinction  of  our  incumbrances. 

Nor  did  another  plan,  agitated  at  that  time, 
meet  with  a  better  fate. 

It  was  urged,  with  confiderable  ftrength  of  ar- 
gument, that  by  fuch  a  redudion,  the  income  of 
the  creditor  was  curtailed  -,  and  yet  his  expences 
continued  the  fame ;  whereas,  if  the  taxes,  which 
enhance  the  price  of  every  commodity  were  taken 
off,  the  lofs  which  the  native  refident  creditor  fuf- 

«  Confiderations,  &c.  p.  28. 

tained 
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tained,  would  be  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  nation  Ste/a  taken 
in  general  would  be  relieved,  from  many  of  thofe  the 'National 
burdenfome  duties   which  check  its  induftry  and  Debt>®c- 
commerce,  and  by  which  more  than  double    the 
fum   that  is  paid  to  the  exchequer,  is  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people". 

Every  friend  to  the  intereft  of  this  country,  will 
regret,  that  one  or  other  of  thefe  meafures  was  not 
adopted.  If  an  unalienable  finking  fund  had  been 
eftablifhed,  it  would  have  been  fully  afcertained, 
before  this  time,  how  far  fuch  a  plan  is  entitled  to 
all  the  praifes  which  have  been  lavifhed  on  it ;  or  if 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  above  half  a  million  had  been 
taken  off,  the  effects  of  diminiming  the  burdens  of 
the  people  would  not  have  been  at  this  hour  pro- 
blematical. Every  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
proper  application,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  a 
finking  fund,  would  have  been  removed ;  and  the 
fleps  which  ought  to  be  purfued,  would  have  refted, 
not  on  arguments  (which  are  too  often  fallacious), 
but  on  experience,  which  cannot  err. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  fubjecl, 
without  taking  notice  of  a  very  important  circum- 
fiance  j  namely,  that  the  plan  propofed  in  1749, 
for  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  funds,  was  as  loudly 
exclaimed  againft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
parliament,  and  likely  to  deltroy  the  whole  credit 

u  See  A  dlfpaffionate  Remonftrance  on  the  Nature  and  Ten- 
dency of  the  Laws  now  in  force,  for  the  Reduction  of  Intereft, 
p.  23. 

VOL.  I.  L  L  Of 
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Steps  taken  of  the  nation,  as  any  meafure  could  well  be. 
the  National  When  the  flockholders  were  afTembled  to  take  it 
_  *  r>  into  their  confideration,  it  was  generally  reprobated. 
The  Bank  refufed  its  confenc ;  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany were  greatly  diffatisfied x ;  and  from  the  ac- 
count already  given,  it  appears,  how  many  other 
difficulties  it  had  to  druggie  with.  By  this  ex- 
ample, our  minifters  fhould  be  encouraged,  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  groundlefs  clamour,  nor  terrified 
from  carrying  uff.ful  meafures  into  effect,  from  ideal 
apprehenfions,  that  public  credit  is  of  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
flighted  touch,  or  minuted  alteration.  If  that  had 
been  the  cafe,  our  credit  could  never  have  fur- 
vived  the  operation  we  have  been  confidering. 
MrHookes  fnere  js  noching  farther,  of  any  great  impor- 
An.  1750.  tancCj  connected  with  the  prefent  fubjed,  during 
the  reign  of  George  II.  which  deferves  to  be  par- 
ticularly taken  notice  of;  except  Mr.  Hooke's  ad- 
mirable EiTay  on  the  National  Capital,  and  the 
plan  that  he  propoied  for  difcharging  the  national 
debt. 

The  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  nearly 
eighty  millions,  this  ingenious  author  calculated 
was  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  national  capital,  nor 
the  annual  intered  of  it,  at  4  per  cent.>  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  national  income.  To  pay  off,  there- 
fore, fo  flight  an  incumbrance,  when  compared 
to  the  national  capital,  he  contended  was  of  lefs 

'  *  Difpaffionate  Remonrirance,    p.  29.     Annotations  on  Sir 
John  Barnard's  Traft,  p.  I.  16,  &c» 

cpnfequencc 
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confequence  to  the  community,  than  was  generally  *«££? 
imagined;  and  the  debt,  he  afiferted,  might  be  in- 
creafed  to  double  the  fum  without  any  real  danger 
of  a  national  bankruptcy  y.  But,  as  others  might 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  he  added  a  plan  well  en- 
titled to  the  mod  mature  confideration. 

"  Let  the  eighty  millions  debt  be  divided  into 
"  eighty  equal  parts  of  a  million  each,  to  be  paid 
"  off  feverally,  by  an  equal  number  of  feparate 
ct  and  independent  clafTes  of  fubfcribers,  whofc  re- 
"  fpedtive  conftituents  mail,  in  confideration  of 
"  fuch  fubfcriptions,  be  jointly  and  feverally  intc- 
<c  refted  in  an  equivalent  annuity,  to  be  granted  to 
cc  each  clafs,  for  the  term  aforefaid,  with  benefit  of 
"  furvivorfhip. 

C{  Let  it  be  enacled,  then,  that  the  intereft  of 
"  one  million,  at  three  one •- half  per  cent.>  be  con- 
<c  verted  into  a  capital  annuity  of  thirty-five  thou- 
"  Jand  pounds,  and  granted,  for  ninety -nine  years 
"  abfolute,  to  any  body  or  clafs  of  fubfcribers, 
<c  who,  in  confideration  thereof,  will  advance  the 
tc  fum  of  one  million  towards  difcharging  fo  much 
<c  of  the  national  debt, 

"  That  the  one  million,  fo  to  be  fubfcribed,  be 
cc  divided  into  four  thoufand  parts  or  fhares  of  two 
"  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  capital  annuity 
<c  of  thirty-five  thoufand  pounds,  into  four  thoufand 
c<  leffer  annuities  of  eight  pounds  fifteen  fhiUings 

y  See  an  Effay  on  the  National  Debt  and  National  Capital,  by 
Andrew  Hooke,  Efq.  printed  for  W,  Owen,  anno  1750  p.  44. 

L  L  a  "  each 
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StfpjtaJ-.cn    cf  eacj     anfwerable  to  the  faid   number  of  (hares, 

to  liwurnb 

the  National  Cf  and  veded  in  the  individuals  of  each  clafs,  in 
"  proportion  to  the  number  of  (hares  fubfcribed  by 
cc  them  feverally  and  re(pec"tively. 

<c  That  every  perfon  fubfcribing  two  hundred  and 
Cf  ffiy  pounds,  or  one  fhare,  be  entitled  to  one  of 
"  the  faid  leffer  annuities  during  the  life  of  any 
*r  perfon  he  (hall  nominate,  fubjeft  to  the  limitation 
*c  in  the  faid  grant,  and  fo  in  proportion  to  any 
cc  greater  number  of  (hares ;  provided  always,  that 
"  the  number  of  his  nominees  be  ever  equal  to  the 
cc  number  of  his  (hares. 

cc  That,  in  confideration  of  his  finking  the  prin- 
<c  cipal  money,  every  fubfcriber  be  further  entitled 
*f  to  fuch  annual  augmentation  of  his  annuity,  or  an- 
*'  nuities,  as  (hall,  from  time  to  time,  accrue  by  ca- 
i£  fualties  of  mortality  among  the  nominees  of  fuch 
64  clafs;  fo  that,  before  the  expiration  of  the  original 
<c  term,  the  whole  capital  annuity  of  thirty-five 
"  thoufand  pounds  may  veft  in  fuch  fubfcriber  or 
"  fubfcribers,  or  his  or  their  reprefentative,  as  the 
<c  cafe  mail  happen,  whofe  nominee, ,  or  nominees, 
cc  (hali  be  the  lad  furvivor,  or  furvivors,  of  the  faid 
<f  clafs. 

tc  That  the  government  creditors  have  the  pre- 
«•*  ference  to  all  other  fubfcribers,  for  fo  much  prin- 
f{  cipal  money  as  ihall,  at  the  time  of  fuch  fub- 
e6  fcription,  be  aclually  and  tonafi'de  due  to  them 
"from  the  crowns  and  that,  -  notwithftanding  the 
<l  clailcs,  as  fuch,  arc,  by  this  plan,  to  be  inde- 

"  pendent 
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<c  pendent  of  each  other,  yet  that  individuals  may 

.        J 

c*  become  fubfcribers   in  as  many  chfles  as  they 

"  plcafe,  and  their  nominees  in  one  clufs  be  norni-        '  ^ c 

"  nees  in  every  other  clais,   as  they  (hall  think  fit. 

"  And  laftly, 

"  That  the  government,  on  payment  of  the  ca- 
<c  pital  annuities  of  tbirty-jive  tbonjand  pounds  to 
fc  the  flveral  claifes,  be  abiblutely  difcharged  from 
"  all  future  claims  of  individuals,  touching  thcrir 
"  refpeclive  mares,  proportions,  and  iruerelts, 
(€  therein ;  and  that  all  matters  relating  thereto  be 
<c  tranfacted  among  themielves,  and  determined  by 
ct  a  court  of  directors,  to  be  elected  and  appointed 
"  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall  be  thought  fit,  who,  by  law 
"  fhall  be  fully  authorifed  and  empowered  to  make 
<c  the  refpedive  dividends,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
<c  adjuft  all  claims  thereto;  fubjecl,  neverthelefs, 
<e  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  who, 
"  in  zjummary  way^  mall  finally  hear  and  deter- 
<c  mine  the  fame  V 

It  is  in  general  to  be  remarked,  on  every  plan 
that  has  been  propofed  for  paying  off  the  whole 
of  the  national  debt,  with  the  voluntary  con  lent  of 
the  creditors,  that  no  one  fcheme  will  fuic  the  ideas 
of  every  individual  of  which  that  numerous  body  is 
compofed.  Each  different  fpecies  of  flock  has  its 
reipective  friends  and  favourers.  Same  prefer  per- 
petual, others  temporary  annuities.  One  fet  of 
men  look  no  farther  than  chemfclves;  whilft  another 

2EfTay,  p.  46. 
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*s  anxi°us  to  ^cure  fplendour  and  opulence  to  their 
th-.  National  pofterity.  And  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hooke's  fcheme, 
I  *  as  no  inconfiderable  part  of  our  public  funds  be- 

longs to  corporations,  to  whom  an  annuity  of  99 
years  would  in  no  refpect  be  eligible,  it  is  probable, 
that  nothing  but  compulfion  would  induce  them  to 
agree  to  fuch  a  propofal. 

But  though  it  is  liable  to  thefe  objections,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  yet,  on  a  more  limited  fcale, 
and  with  fuch  alterations  as  would  be  fuitable  to  the 
prefent  (late  of  our  funds,  the  plan  might  be  tried 
with  perfect  fafety  to  the  public.  Though  bor- 
rowing money  on  temporary  annuities,  is  wretched 
policy  in  time  of  war,  when  the  (late  is  in  the 
power  of  the  money-lender;  yet,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
the  lender  is  tbcfervant  of  the  borrower^  and  better 
terms  may  be  procured.  And  if  there  were  a  fet  of 
men,  fpecially  appointed,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
difcharging  the  incumbrances  with  which  the  na- 
tion is  loaded,  great,  advantage  might  be  reaped^ 
by  embracing  favourable  opportunities  of  altering 
the  nature  and  form  of  our  fecurities,  in  the  man- 
ner the  mod  advantageous  to  the  public,  and  the 
bed  calculated  to  gratify  the  views  and  wifhes  of 
individuals. 

.Ceo.  111.  At  the  conclnfion  of  the  war,  which  terminated 
anno  1762,  the  unfunded  debt  amounted  to  about 
fixteen  millions.  Until  that  unfhapen  rnafs  was 
brought  into  fome  form,  no  effectual  fteps  could  be 
taken  for  diminifhing  our  incumbrances.  But 

when 
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when  that  object  was  accomplifhed,   no  good  rea-  &yt  taken 
fon  can  be  affigntd,  why  fomtr  effc&ual  fyftem  was  r*M 
not  purfued  for  bringing  our  finances  into  good  or-  Dtbt> 
der.  A  more  favourable  opportunity  never  exiftcd. 
At  firfl,  indeed,   our  funds  (for  reafons  which  are 
ftated   by    an   excellent  political  author a)  did  not 
rife  in  the  fame  proportion  that  they  did  after  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  :  but  wealth  abounded  in 
the  country  ;  the  value  of  the  (locks  was  increafing 
every   day  ;   and    mortgages    were    obtained,   for 
immenfe  fums,  on  private  fecurity,  at  3  and  a  half 
per  cent.     Thefe  profperous  times,  however,  were 
fuffered  to  pals  away  unheeded,  amidft  the  fquab- 
bles  of  party. 

During  the  former  peace,  ^.  10,739,793  of  debts,  Deb 
funded  and  unfunded,  were  paid  offb.  But  that  c  ' 
reduction  did  not  take  place,  from  lavings  out  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  flate :  for  it  is  calcu- 
lated, by  a  moft  refpedtable  author,  that  above 
five  millions  of  that  fmall  diminution,  arufe  from 
extraneous  articles,  fuch  as  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  different  public  accountants ;  the  produce 
of  the  French  prizes ;  compofitions  for  French  pri- 
foners ;  the  fum  paid  by  the  Bank  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  ;  and  two  millions  received  from  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  claim  which  the 
public  had  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  &c.  &c.c 

*  Politic.  Econ.  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 
b  Dr.  Price's  Trads  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  177. 
?  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 
L   L  4 
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were  beginn'ngj   however,   to  furmount  our 


&  National  difficulties,  when  the  American  war  again  threw  us 
.,    '..  ,,.  into  a  gulph  of  financial  oppreflion  beyond  what 
we  had  ever  previoufly  experienced. 

Such  were  the  meafures,  either  recommended  tp 
the  attention  of  the  public,  or  at  various  times 
adopted,  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  prior  to 
the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  has 
carried  a  plan  for  that  purpofe  into  effeft,  the 
wifdom  and  policy  of  which,  will  be  confiderec} 
in  another  part  of  this  work.  (See  Part  3.  Chap. 
5.)  Before  however  this  chapter  is  brought  to  a 
conclufion,  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  dif- 
cufs,  that  important  and  interefting  queftion,  ef- 
fentially  connected  with  the  prefent  fubjeft,  namely, 
What  is  the  bejl  mode  of  allying  the  Jurplus.  reve- 
nue of  a  ft  ate  ? 

Employ-8       There  are  two  methods  which  a  nation  might 
ing  a  furpius  purfue,    and   by   adopting   either  of  which,   rhe 

®f  revenue.     *    ',.',,„  .  , 

funding  fyftem  might  be  carried  on,  without  much 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  firft  is,  em- 
ploying the  furplus  of  its  revenues,  in  promoting 
fuch  meafures,  as  may  augment  its  wealth,  popu- 
lation, induftry,  and  commerce  ;  the  fecond,  em- 
ploying the  fame  furplus,  in  a  perpetual  diminution 
of  its  public  incumbrances.  By  the  firft,  public 
debts  are  rendered  lighter  and  more  fupportable  ; 
by  the  fecond,  their  accumulation  is  prevented. 
/.  Firii  Whoever  confiders  the  financial  hiftory  of  this 

mode, 

Encouraging  country,  muft  be   aftonifhed  at  the  immenfe  re- 
fources  it  has  pofltffed,  and  the  great  wealth  which 

has 
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has  been  amaflcd  in  it,  by  the  induftry  of  its  inha-  fj 
bitants.     It  is,  however,  a  curious  fubject  of  poli- 


tical  fpeculation,  whether  that  wealth  might   not  ' 

have  been  greatly  augmented,  if  the  furplus  of  its 
revenue,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  diminifhing 
its  debts,  had  been  expended  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftry,  in  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  and  in  extending  commerce  and  navi- 
gation :  if,  for  example,  thole  millions  which  have 
been  applied  to  difcharge  our  public  debts,  had 
been  dedicated  to  fuch  beneficial  public  purpofes, 
whether  the  nation  would  not  have  been,  at  the  . 
prefent  moment,  in  a  richer  and  more  flourifhing 
lituation  ? 

The  mercantile  fyftem,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  received  fuch  a  blow  from  the  writings  of  a 
refpectable  modern  author  d,  that  it  is  with  confi- 
derable  diffidence,  we  venture  to  fugged  the  poffi- 
bility  of  its  being  extended  to  advantage.  But  the 
happieil  theory,  fupported  by  the  mod  plaufible 
arguments,  may  be  invalidated  by  a  (ingle  fact. 
Notwithstanding  every  objection  which  has  been 
urged  againil  this  fyftem,  "  though  its  mean  and 
"  malignant  expedients  have  dimmimed,  inftead 
"  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufac- 
cc  turing  induftry  maintained  in  Great  Britain  -, 
<c  though  it  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land, 
"  and  hurts  the  intcreft  of  every  order  in  the  ftate, 
"  to  promote  the  little  intereft  of  one  little  order 

d  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  vol.  ii. 

«   Of 
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Stept  taken    "  of  men  j  nay,  though  it  is  unfavourable  to  the 
/L  1S;L/  "  revenue  of  the  fovereign  V  yet,  with  all  thcfe 


m  difadvantages,  the  country  has  flourifhed  under 
it.  Its  riches  have  multiplied  without  bounds; 
its  revenue,  in  lefs  than  a  century,  has  increafed 
from  two  millions  to  above  thirty-fix  millions 
per  annum  -,  and  it  is  difficult  to  afllgn  any  other 
reafon  for  all  this  profperity,  in  addition  to  the 
freedom  of  its  government,  but  the  commercial 
encouragements  which  have  been  enabled  by  the 
legiflaturc,  and  the  attention  which  has  been  fhewa 
to  promote  the  induftry  and  exertions  of  the  people. 
Among  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
none  feems  co  have  been  more  unjuftly  reprobated, 
than  the  meafures  it  has  fuggefted  for  employing 
fome  part  of  the  furplus  of  the  revenue,  in  pro- 
moting induftry,  where  induftry  is  unknown,  in 
bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  our  commodities, 
or  in  the  encouragement  of  ufeful  undertakings, 
which,  without  fome  public  afiiftance,  could  noc 
be  attempted. 

The  northern  parts  of  Scotland  are  furrounded  by 
an  ocean,  in  which  the  mod  valuable  fimeries  might 
be  carried  on  with  profit.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  diftridb,  ignorant  of  the  bleffings  of  induftry, 
unacquainted  with  the  means  of  conducting  com- 
mercial undertakings  fuccefsfully,  and  without  ca- 
pital to  enable  them  to  begin,  have  long  enjoyed 
this  natural  advantage,  without  reaping  from  it  any 

c  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  edit.  i.  p.  217,  218,  219,  and  497. 

real 
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real  benefit.     How  foon  might  the  fcene  be  altered, 

i       .  to  dim  nifb 

were  proper  encouragement  given  to  their  exer-  the  Natio 

71    L        ff^ 

tions  1  Nor  would  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun-       '    f' 
try  alone  be  augmented.     The  addition  that  might 
be  made  to  the  maritime  ftrength  of  the  kingdom, 
by  adopting  fuch  a  meafure,  would  be   ineftima- 
blef. 

England  has  been  under  the  necefilty  of  impof- 
ing  upon  itfelf,  fuch  a  heavy  load  of  taxes,  that 
neither  the  products  of  its  land,  nor  all  the  manu- 
factures of  its  people,  can  fland  a  competition  with 
thofe  of  other  powers  in  foreign  markets.  The 
exportation  therefore  of  grain,  and  of  fome  other 
articles,  has  met  with  encouragement  from  the  le- 
giflature  ;  and  bounties  have  been  given,  "  which 
4C  have  operated,  like  the  warmth  which,  in  a  hu- 
"  man  body,  one  member  communicates  to 
"  another,  when  it  (lands  in  need  of  it1."  Were 
thefe  bounties  to  be  encreafed  from  the  furplus  of 
the  natipnal  revenue,  how  much  might  not  agri- 
culture be  extended  ;  to  what  a  height  might  not 
our  commerce  be  raifed ;  and  how  foon  might  not 
Great  Britain  become  the  emporium  of  Europe ! 

f  Some  bounties  have  been  given  to  buffes  and  on  herrings 
exported,  but  the  expence  has  been  great  without  any  real  be- 
nefit. The  high  price  of  fait,  proper  for  the  purpofeof  curing, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cafks  in  a  diftant  and  indigent 
country,  are  the  principal  obitacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fifhery, 
and  to  remove  which  the  legiflature  ought  to  be  the  more  atten- 
tive, as  it  may  be  done  at  little  expence. 

8  Poftleth»vayte's  True  Syftem,  vol.  ii.  p,  380. 

But 
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Steps  taken  But  the  qucftion  to  which  the  reader's  attention 
!*/3L/  is  more  particularly  called  at  prefent,  is,  if  the  fum 
that  has  been  taken  from  the  finking  fund,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  difcharge  of  our  funded  incumbrances, 
had  been  expended  folely  in  making  Great  Britain 
one  populous  and  cultivated  field  or  garden ; 
whether  the  nation  could  not  have  borne  the 
whole  debt,  with  lefs  difficulty,  than  it  now  can 
fupport  the  debt  as  it  has  been  reduced  ?  Twenty- 
four  millions  laid  out  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  foil,  would  have  ren- 
dered every  acre  in  the  kingdom  productive  of 
fome  valuable  article.  The  whole  country  would 
have  exhibited  one  uninterrupted  fcene  of  labour 
and  fertility.  No  more  well-founded  complaints 
would  be  heard,  that  the  number  of  the  people  had 
decreafed,  that  the  poor  wanted  encouragement  to 
induftry,  or  the  means  of  employment11. 

But  laying  afide  the  farther  difcuffion  of  a  fub- 
ject,  which  it  is  probable  the  conduct  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  will  foon  clear  up  by  the  fureft 
of  all  tefts,  that  of  experience1 $  let  us  next  fee,  by 

what 

h  If  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  Britiih  foil,  inftead  of  ploughing  the  main 
in  fearch  of  thofe  articles  which  nature  does  not  require  for  its 
comfort  or  fupport,  perhaps  the  happinefs  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  Hill  more  generally  diffufed 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

1  During  the  reign  of  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  he  tripled  the 
number  of  his  fubje&s.  He  found  two  millions  at  his  acceflion 

(0 
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what  arguments  another  mode  of  applying  the  fur-  Step: taken 

rr  /  to  dimlrip 

plus  revenue  has  been  iupported.  the  Natiwi 

There  is  no  axiom  in  Euclid  more  felf-evident  \ 

than  this,  that  if  the  debts  of  a  nation  are  never 
diminished,  and  if  no  fleps  are  taken  to  promote 
the  increafe  of  its  wealth,  it  muft  foon  be  involved 
in  the  greateft  mifery  and  diftrefs.  If  the  furplus 
of  its  revenue  therefore,  cannot  fafely  be  expend- 
ed, in  the  encouragement  of  its  agriculture,  its  in- 
duftry,  and  its  commerce  j  cc  if  the  fovereign,  in 
"  attempting  to  perform  fuch  a  duty,  isexpofed  to 
<c  innumerable  delufions ;  and  if  directing  the  in- 
"  duftry  of  the  people  towards  employments,  the 
<c  mod  fuitable  to  the  general  interefls  of  fociety, 
*c  is  a  tafk  for  which  no  human  wifdom  or  know- 
Cf  ledge  could  ever  be  fufficient,"  nothing  then  re- 
mains, but  to  drain  every  nerve,  to  leflen  the  pub- 
lic debts,  by  the  annual  application  of  a  fum,  not 
like  the  prefent  finking  fund,  fometimes  to  one  pur- 
pofe  and  fometimes  to  another,  but  invariably  to 
the  difcharge  of  our  incumbrances. 

To  prove  how  efficacious  fuch  a  fund  would  be, 
let  it  only  be  confidered,  that  if  a  million  were  in- 
violably appropriated,  it  would  difcharge,  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  fixty  years,  a  capital  of  nearly  three 
hundred  and  feventeen  millions  of  3  per  cents.)  at 


to  the  throne,  he  acquired  two  millions  more  by  conquefts,  and 
the  fame  number  by  an  increafe  of  population.  The  latter,  al- 
together owing  to  the  judicious  meafures  he  purfued,  for  im- 
proving his  kingdom,  \>J  public  encouragement. 

i  the 
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taken  the  price  of  feventy-five  per  cent*  :  consequently, 
'the  N*tii*ei  if  we  were  engaged  in  wars  equally  expenfive  with 
®c'__  thofe  which  have  taken  place  for  fixty  years  back, 
namely,  fince  the  year  1723,  and  if  thofe  wars 
were  to  cod  the  nation  two  hundred  millions  for 
extraordinary  expences,  yet,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  we  fhould  be  one  hundred  and  feventy  mil- 
lions lefs  in  debt,  than  we  are  at  prefent  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  if  the  fame 
plan  were  perfevered  in,  the  whole  of  the  prefent 
national  debt  would  be  paid  off,  together  with 
another  additional  two  hundred  millions,  which  it 
might  be  neceffary  to  borrow,  in  the  fecond  period 
of  fixty  years,  for  the  public  defence. 

The  firft  objection  to  an  unalienable  finking 
fund,  is,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  employ  money 
in  the  paying  off  old  debts,  if  a  nation  is  at  the  fame 
time  under  the  neceffity  of  contracting  new  incum- 
brances.  This  argument  is  too  plaufible  not  to  carry 
with  it  fome  weight.  But  the  plan  may  be  form- 
ed, fo  as  to  remove  this  obftacle,  without  deftroy- 
ing  the  certain  advantages  of  an  unalienable  finking 
fund.  Let  the  public,  in  times  of  emergency,  bor- 
row from  that  fund  what  money  it  can  fpare,  but 
let  it  at  the  fame  time  provide  a  fund  for  defraying  the 
inter  eft  of  the  money  that  it  borrows,  giving  the 
finking  fund  a  proportionable  fhare  of  the  new 
loan1.  If  that  rule  is  obferved,  the  public  will  not 

be 

k  Maferes  on  Life  Annuities,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
1  This  fuggefiion,  was  the  foundation  of  the  famous  claufe 
which  Mr.  Fox  moved  on  the  izth  of  May  1786,  above  twelve 

months 
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be  deprived  of  fo  important  a  refource,  whilft  the  Steps  taken 
certain  effects  of  an  unalienable  finking  fund  will 
not  be  diminifhed.  In  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  it 
will  be  poflefled  of  a  capital  of  three  hundred  and 
feventeen  millions  of  3  per  cents^  and  it  muft  be  in- 
different to  the  public,  whether  that  capital  confifts 
of  old  debts,  or  of  more  recent  burdens. 

By  fuch  a  plan  alfo,  a  very  plaufible  objection  is 
removed,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  protect 
fuch  a  fund  from  the  rapacious  violence  of  minifters. 
For,  let  it  be  made  ufe  of,  when  the  public  fer- 
vice  requires  it;  but  at  the  fame  time,  let  not  its 
beneficial  effects  be  put  an  end  to,  by  annihilating 
the  fum  that  is  taken  from  it.  Render  that  fum 
productive ;  let  it  not  enjoy  a  certain  annual  inte- 
reft,  and  the  procefs  cannot  be  defeated. 

The  fccond  objection  reds,  upon  the  many  evils 
with  which  a  load  of  taxes  is  accompanied  -,  and 
which  an  unalienable  finking  fund  has  in  feme  de- 
gree a  tendency  to  accumulate.  It  has  been  urged, 
"  that  taxes  are  taken,  not  out  of  a  dead,  barren, 
<f  unprodufti-ve  fund,  but  out  of  the  moft  prolific 
"  of  all  funds ;  out  of  the  national  flock  of  induftry, 


months  after  the  author  had  publicly  recommended  it  in 
the  £rft  edition  of  this  work,  and  which  Mr.  Pitt  praifed  as  one 
of  the  beft  meafures  that  had  ever  been  propofed  in  parliament. 
See  Part.  Regifter,  vol.  xx.  p.  201.  It  was  afterwards  given 
up,  under  the  pretence,  that  by  weekly  purchafes,  the  price  of 
the  ftocks  was  kept  upt  yet  to  diminilh  the  amount  of  a  loan 
to  the  amount  of  6  or  7  millions,  the  income  tax*  with  all  its 
train  of  mifchievous  confluences,  was  impofed. 

«  and 
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"  and  taxable  capacity.     They  are  a  part  of  that 

to  dnrnmjb  ... 

theNathnai  «  ftock,  which,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ind.ivi- 
*  <c  dual,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  pro- 
cc  duced  him  an  inter  eft  3  which  intereft  would  have 
"  again  become  the  parent  of  another  inter  eft,  and 
"  would  have  accumulated  juft  as  much  fader  in 
Cf  his  hands,  than  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  as  the 
ce  rate  of  intereft  which  he  may  make  in  his  pri- 
<c  vate  affairs,  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  public 
cc  funds.  Adding,  at  the  fame  time,  to  his  fide  of 
<c  the  account,  the  expences  of  collection  and  ma- 
<c  nagement  on  the  part  of  government  :"  and  we 
are  told,  "  that  the  people  lofe  compound  intereft 
cc  of  every  milling  which  they  fend  into  the  ex- 
tc  chequer ;  and  that  too  at  a  much  higher  rate  of 
"  intereft  in  general,  than  can  poflibly  be  made 
"  of  it  after  it  has  got  thither  p". 

So  plaufible  an  objection,  nothing  but  experience 
could  refute.  But  it  is  now  indilputably  afcertained^ 
that  this  country  was  poffefTed  of  refources,  which 
rendered  all  apprehenfions  of  that  nature  ideal. 
Who  can  now  doubt,  that  an  additional  fum,  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  extinguilhed  the  whole  of  our  pre* 
fent  debt,  might  have  been  annually  raifed  in 
former  times,  without  cpprefling  the  people  ?  It* 
would  have  required,  it  is  true,  more  popular  or 
abler  minifters.  They  muft  have  facrificed,  per- 
haps, fome  lhare  of  their  own  emolumenfs,  to  have 
roufed  a  proper  fpirit  in  the  nation  3  and  the  public 

111  Remarks  on  Dr.  Price's  Appeal  to  the   People,  printed 
anno  1772*  p.  8.  and  10. 

.muft 
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have  been  convinced,  that  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  who 
had  nothing  but  their  intereft  at  heart,  and  who  had  Df  *"* 
devoted  their  time  and  labours  for  the  benefit  and 
falvation  of  their  country.  In  fucli  a  cafe,  it  will 
hardly  be  difputed,  that  no  backwardnefs  would 
have  been  found  in  the  Britifli  nation,  in  fubmic- 
ting  to  any  tax  that  would  have  been  necefiTary  for 
that  purpofe. 

Befides,  taxes  do  not  alone  affect  the  induflrious 
part  of  the  community.  When  wifely  impofed, 
they  in  general  fall  upon  the  idle  confumer,  who 
fe  Id  om  thinks  of  making  compound  intereft  of  the 
money  he  might  fave,  if  no  fuch  tax  exifted.  I  fay 
might  f  true  :  for  if  the  tax  did  not  ex  id,  the  money, 
inflead  of  being  faved,  would  probably  be  wafted 
in  the  purchafe  of  luxurious  foreign  iuperfluities. 
A  fmall  additional  duty  upon  porter,  an  additional 
land-tax  of  only  fixpence  in  the  pound,  or,  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Price,)  a  tax  upon  celibacy,  im- 
pofed at  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  Royal  Fa- 
mily, would,  before  this  time,  have  extingui/hed 
a  confiderable  portion  of  our  debts.  What  pof- 
fible  evil  could  have  arifen  from  any  of  thefe  taxes? 
Would  lefs  porter  have  been  confumed  ;  fewer 
of*  our  fields  been  cultivated  \  or  would  the  po- 
pulation of  the  councry  have  been  decreafed  ? 
Every  one  mud  anfwer  thefe  qucftions  in  the 
negative. 

VOL.  1,  M  M  Tke 
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fttfu  tab*        The  only  remaining  objections  to  an  unalienablc 
lit  MMWW  finking  fund,  are  the  power  which  it  is  fuppofed  it 
ibt*  ~c'    would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  minifter;  the  en- 
couragement that  it  would  afford  to  ftock-jobbing; 
and  the  fluctuations  which  it  would  occafion  in  the 
price  of  the  funds,  according  as  fmall  or  great  fums 
were  lent  into  the  market. 

But  thefe  objections  are  eafily  removed.  For  in 
the  firft  place,  fuch  a  fund  ought  to  be  confided  to 
the  care  of  commiffioners  appointed  for  that  fpecial 
purpofe,  and  not  entrufted  to  any  of  thofe  fluctu- 
ating boards  which  at  prefent  exift.  Such  commif- 
fioners  ought  to  confift,  partly  of  certain  great  of- 
ficers of  State,  who  fhould  be  entitled,  ex  officts, 
to  a  feat  at  the  new  board,  (to  act  occafionally  as  a 
check  upon  the  efficient  commifiioners,)  and  part- 
ly of  rcfpectable  individuals,  to  whom  the  real 
management  of  the  bufmcfs  fhould  be  committed. 
To  give  the  latter  every  chance  for  permanency, 
the  number  fhould  be  fo  fesv,  that  their  removal 
could  be  no  object  to  a  party  in  oppofition,  fhould 
it  chance  to  prove  victorious.  The  money  to  be 
applied  for  purchasing  ftock,  or  difcharging  any 
particular  branch  of  the  funds,  fhould  be  laid  out 
cither  weekly  or  monthly,  and  not  brought  at  once 
Into  the  market;  and  before  any  (lock  was  pur- 
chafed,  public  intimation  of  it  fhould  be  ifTued : 
every  (lockholder  fhould  be  invited  to  give  in  his 
propofals  for  the  flock  he  held  ;  and  the  commif- 
fioncrs  fhould  be  tied  down,  under  the  flrictefl  pe- 
a  nalties, 
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nakies,  to  accept  of  the  lowed  offer,  or  to  divide  ; 
the  fum  to  be  paid  out  proportionately  among  thofc 
whofe  terms  were  equal B. 

Under    thefe    regulations,    unalienable   finking 
funds  may  be  fafcly  and  ufcfully  eftablifhed. 

Whoever  has  attentively  confidered  the  fubjedt 
treated  of  in  this,  and  the  preceding  Chapter,  will  chapter, 
probably  be  of  opinion,  that  our  prefent  diftrefies 
are  in  a  great  meafure  owing,  to  our  want  of  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  the  funding  fyftem.  Neither 
our  rninifters,  nor  the  public,  had  the  example  of 
any  (late,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  guide 
them  through  fo  intricate  a  labyrinth.  The  object, 
therefore,  they  kept  in  view,  was  merely  to  relieve 
the  prefiure  of  the  prefent  moment,  trufting  that 
pofterity  would  find  out,  what  remedy  fhould  be 
applied,  to  prevent  a  ruinous  accumulation  of  the 
burden.  But  had  we  now  the  fame  courfe  to  run, 
our  ftatefmen,  inftru&ed  by  paft  events,  would 

11  By  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  the  buying  of  the  flock  is  intruded  to 
a  broker,  who  purchafes  at  the  market,  the  whole  flock  to  be 
bought  at  the  time.  This  furnifhes  an  opportunity  for  fpecu« 
lation  and  fraud;  and  any  fet  of  opulent  men,  combining  to» 
gether,  might  profit  confiderably  by  purchafitig  all  the  loofe 
flock  in  the  market,  the  day  before  the  public  broker  muft  buy, 
and  felling  the  fame  flock  to  him,  the  next  day,  on  their  own 
terms.  Whereas,  by  the  meafure  above  fuggefted,  the  public 
could  not  poffibly  be  injured  by  fuch  fchemes ;  for  no  fet  of 
men  would  attempt  to  foreftall  the  market,  if  they  neither  knew 
the  quantity  of  flock  offered  to  be  fold,  oor  the  terms  at  which 
it  might  be  purchafed, 

find 
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Stcpnaki*    fincj  }jttle  difficulty ,  in  condu-ftins  the  sreateil  and 

to  diminijo  . 

fa  National  rTrolt  complicated  operations  of  hnancc  ;  nor  would 
tne  Public  at  large,  be  at  a  lols  to  know,  what  mea- 
fures  were  necefi"ary  to  be  taken,  for  the  general 
intereil  of  the  community. 


END   OF  TH 5  FIRST   VOLUME. 
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